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PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
THIS LIFE er . 
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FLORENTINE ARTIST, 
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VARIETY OF HIS ADVENTURES, , 
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, CHARACTER, 
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THOMAS NUGENT. 
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Vg HE great eucourugement io the pro- 

dufions of thoſe who profeſs the art of deſigh, 
have lately met with among the politer part of 
this learned nation, induces me to hope that the 
following tranſlation of the Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, one of the chief ornaments of the illuſtri- 
ous Florentine School, will meet with the public 
approbation. Beſides the novelty and variety 
F adventures, which recommends the work, 
it has another great advantage, that of being 
perfectly authentic, and written by the author 
himſelf at an age of maturity, with a view to 
the inſtruction and improvement of others, in 
the ſeveral branches of jewelling and ſculp- 
ture, of which he was fo complete à maſter, 
Hence it may in ſome meaſure be conſidered, 
as a ſupplemental hiſtory of the elegant arts 
during that memorable period, in which they ſo 
greatly flouriſtied, through the vigorous effarts 
* thoſe Surpriſing geniuſes who contributed to 

2 2 adorn 


8 
— * ——— me > - Gocoetmeretkt rene; 


* progreſs ts occaſionally pointed out, ſome of the 


who ofe foftering patronage the early 5. 80 of 


-_ * Mo account of- Cellini s 4% contains 3 
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alien the Medicean age. 


chief” performances of the great maſters of the 
Florentine ſc = are taken notice of, and a par- 
ticuki account is given theft pringes, under 


e e into Perfection. 


over ſome of the mg remarkable events of the 
| general Hillary of theſe times; as our author 
had -occafion either in tlie courſe of lis bine, 
or in the incidental decurrences of hi life," to 
corverſe with many of the moſt iluſtricus per- 
fonages of the age in which he lived 3 à cir- 
cumflance which gives an additional impor- 
tance to tlie preſent performance. For it is a 
general and juſt obſor vation, that the characters 
aud manners of men are more perfeetHy learned 
from their commoneſt. actions and maſi fami- 
bar . conver fations, than from their more fit- 
died behaviour in ſolemn tranſoctions, of from 
tht laboured and. often ideal account given of 
them, in hi Wer ies Writ on in 4 en and mas 
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w no# 8 ol rocks the e 
chu in the following narrative, there are many 
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v. bee of - particular - penn, Ho ſhould 
nor, © perhaps, br implicitly aawticred (> ob 
trepid .afferter of truth y but by. gtving cre- 
dit to vague and fallacious reports or conjec= 
| ture, e may have, wit hunt any. fantt” of his 
otun, Been ſomerimes mſtakens * I '99u/t-alfs 
be acknowledged, that. it is not Ms" biteerney 
alnne, or à temper ſoured by diſapporntientss 
which may diſguſt a for readers 3 but the fats, 
which he relates, are fometimes of ſo maf vel 
lous u nature, that their authenticity may be - 
cullid in queſtion,  Thongh it "ſhotild _— 
fame time be taken into confideration, that he 
may have related all the fatts with cardour 
and. fincerity; thin bing that he had been an 
eye witheſs of them, when perhaps under fome 
particular circumſtances of diſtreſt, they wer? 
only the wvifjons and delnfions of a heated imu- 
gination. \ In this light ſome may vohfoder 
Hir accounts of magic and incantdtiorts, in 
which ds he himſelf confeſſes, porſonous 
Fumigations were made uſe of : the ſume muy be 
faid of his viſions, in whith eitler diſeaſe, dis 
tre, anxiety, or trouble of mind, and fill more 
folitude and à conſtant continuance in the ſame 
ſituation of body, rendered him capable of dia 
Hnguifhing between waking.and dreaming : it 
indeed 
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indeed ' fems probable,” that this may. have been 
the caſe of many other men of reputation and abis 
Len bo have advanced ſeveral things againf 
the crernal and immutable laws AIAN 
c ee en 8 Dun e N Ne \S 
* ul gig dn, fine. conterns. ure. Be, 
incur, any cenſure, for  baving, \Pubhfbed the 
tranſlation of a work, in which many actiom 
are related of the. author himſelf;. or of lis co 
remporaries, which, ſeem to repreſent mankitid in 
general in a very unfavourable light. \- Though 

IJ. bave 4 much better opinion of tbe human 

ies than our auther.; yet I believe is mill be 

allowed, that we ſhould endeavour betimes to 

know human vices, as well as their virtues and 

perfections z, and as wiſdom in a great meafure 
confits, in avoiding thoſe dangers, \which: tus 
often tale their riſe from weakly believing in 
the. goodneſs of the human heart.;. it is fur 
preferable to diveſt ourſelves early of this dans 
gerous and ill-judged confidence, than to ac 
quire our knowledge from a long experience\af 
mankind, and from being hackneyed in the ways 
of the world. Should the following /uftory cons. 
tribute 70 this end, that 1 7s, to promote the knows 
ledge of human nature, and to ſupply the place 
of experience, I ſhall think myſelf very happy. 
Ir will indeed appear evidently; In tlie ceurſt 
of 
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of - this extraordinary perbu s life, riot men 
are liable to Be involved in the greateſt per- 


pPlvities and diftreſſes, by tao great freedom f 


Speech; by aſperity of behaviour, by indulgence 
| of | paſſion, and by vindictive proceedings, in 
which our author mufs be allbwed to have taken 
to much delight. T flatter” myſelf, that" the 
periifal of this work will be in ſome meaſure 
conducive to the improvement of youth, by con- 
tributing to regulate their conduct and man- 
ners; it will excite tem to give the' prefe- 
rence to 4 mild and gentle behaviour, as" beſt 


raloulated" ro engage and W the ee 0 
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The original of thin 61 "_— tat | 
An Two centuries ago, was not publiſhed 


tillatl year 1730, for reaſons which will ea- 
Ally occur to the Engliſh reader. I have ftrict᷑. 
oy adhered to the author's manner of expre eſ- 


n, and aimed at no adventitious embel- 
hiſhments," but endeavoured to imitate the 


colloquial language of the original. The au- 
thor acknowledges, that be was not acquainted 
with the Latin tongue, which contributes fa 
much to corretineſs of ſtile ; but if we overlook 
ſome trifling negligences, ue ſhall find, that 
he. T himſelf with great eaſe and vi- 
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= > tus language is plain and 
. _ ee defcent. x firength | 
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BENVE NUTO CBLLINE 


# Written | by Hrs ELF; 


e H A P TE R. 

Motives which induced the Atithor 10 write 
the hiftory of his own life. Origin of 
the city of Florence. Account of tlie 
Author's family and parentage, - with the 


reaſon of his being named Benvenuto. He 
aiſcovers an early taſte for drawing and 


defigning; but his father adviſes him to 
learn mufic ; to oblige him, he, with reluc- ' 


' -  fance, learns to play upon the flute. — 
© His father in favour with Pope Leo x. 
Benvenuto is bound prentice to a Foto of ; 
and n 


1 


* 
* 


| T is a duty incumbent on all men, 
in whatever ſtate or condition of life, who 


have performed praiſe-worthy actions, or 
F diſtinguiſhed 


4 
4 . 
| 

+ 
| 

Þ 
£ 

1 

' 


2 1 1 F 0 F 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by galant ex- 
ploits, to be their own biographers ; z yet _ 
they ſhould not enter upon this important 
and arduous undertaking, in which a ſtrict 
adherence to honour and truth often obliges 
them to paſs cenſure on their own con- 
duct, till they are forty years of age. That 
this obſervation is ſtrictly juſt, I am now 
fully convinced, ſince I have reached my 
fifty- eighth year, and am peaceably ſettled 
in this city of Florence, where I find my- 
ſelf freer from every kind of diſtreſs than I 
have been at any other time of life, and 
poſſeſſed of a greater ſhare of content and 
and health than I have hitherto enjoyed. 
Thence it is, that recollecting ſome de- 
lightful ſcenes which afforded me a tranſient 
enjoyment; as likewiſe many dreadful 
diſaſters, (the very idea of which, upon a 
retroſpect of my paſt conduct, fills me with 
the deepeſt horror, and with no leſs ſurpriſe 
. that J have lived to this age, which, thanks 
be to God, is not attended with any great 
infirmities) I have formed a reſolution to 
- publiſh an account of the ſeveral events 
that have befallen me. I am not indeed 
ignorant, that to men who have ated upon 
this 


BENVENUTO CELLINI. z 
this public ſtage with any degree of ho- 
nour, and have rendered themſelves con- 
ſpicuous to the world, virtue alone ſhould 
be ſufficient to imortaliſe their names. But 
as we are bound to conform to the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the ſociety of which 
we are members, I muſt, in compliance 
with this law, commence my narrative 
with the explanation of ſome particular 
points, in which the public curioſity will 
expect to be indulged. 


The firſt of them is to make known to 
the world, that a man is deſcended from a 
virtuous and ancient family. My name, 
then, is Benvenuto Cellini, and I am ſon 
to Signor John Andrew, ſon of Chriſto- 
fano Cellini. My mother was Mary Eliza- 
beth, daughter to Stefano Granacci, and 
both were citizens of Florence. It ap- 
pears from the ancient chronicle. compiled 
by natives of that city, men highly de- 
ſerving of credit, that it was built after 
the model of Rome: this is evident from 
the veſtiges of the coloſſeum, and the 
hot baths, near the holy croſs : the capi- 
tol was an ancient market-place : the ro- 

| RS, tunda, 


I 


«1 * 3 0 * 


tunda, 9 1 lll entire, was built for 

a temp ple of Mars, and is now called St. 

| John) 8 church. This is ſo clear and evi- 

dent that it cannot be denied; but the 

-aboyementioned ſtructures are of much 

a ſmaller dimenſions than thoſe of Rome. It 

is ſaid, that they were erected by Julius 

2 Cæſar, in conjunction with ſome other 

| | Roman patricians, who having ſubdued and 

taken Fieſole, in this very place founded 

| a city, and each of them undertook to erect 

| one of theſe. remarkable edifices. Julius 

| Cæſar had a very gallant officer of the firſt 
rank in his army, named Florentius of 

8 Cellino, which i is a caſtle within two miles 


of Monte Fiaſcone: this Florentius having 
taken up his quarters under Fieſole, where 
Florence at preſent ſtands, to be near the river 
5 Arno for the convenience of his army; all 
the ſoldiers and others who had any buſi- 
neſs with that officer, ſaid, let us go to Flo- 

rence, as well. becauſe the name of the 
officer was Florentius, as becauſe on the 
ſpot where he had fixed his head quarters 
there was great plenty of flowers. Thus 
in the infancy of the town, the caſual appel- 


lation of Florence happening to pleaſe Ju- 
liug 
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Julius Cæſar, and the mention of flowers ap- 
| bearing to have ſomething auſpicious, he 
gave it the name of Florentia, in compli- 
ment to his valiant officer, for whom he 
had the greateſt affection; he had indeed 
raiſed him from an humble ſtation, ſo that 
Florentius might properly be deemed his 
own creature. The other name, of Flu- 
entia, which the learned inventors and in- 
veſtigators of the connexion of names, pre- 
tend that Florence had obtained on account 
of the Arno's flowing through the town, 
cannot be admitted; becauſe the Tiber rims 
through Rome, the Po through Ferrara, 
the Saone through Lyons, the Seine through 
Paris, which cities have different names, no 
way derived from the courſe of thoſe rivers. 
We have found the etymology to be as above, 
and are therefore of opinion that this city 
takes its name from the valiant captain Flo- 
rentius. I have likewiſe met with perſons 
of the name of Cellini in Ravenna, a much 
more ancient city than Florence, and have 
been told they were men of great con- 
ſequence: there are alſo ſome of the family 
in Piſa, and ſeveral in other parts of Italy, 
beſides a few that ſtill remain in Tuſcany. 
B 3 ä 
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Some of theſe have 8 a military 
life, and it is not many years ſince a 


young man, of the name of Luca Cellini, 
fuought with an able veteran who had for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſingle com- 


bat, and whoſe name was Francis da Vico- 
rati; Luca encountered him at his own wea- 
pons, and ſlew him vith ſuch undaunted 
proweſs as ſurpriſed the world, who ex- 
pected quite the reverſe: ſo that, upon the 
whole, I think I may ſafely boaſt of being 
deſcended from brave and worthy anceſtors, 
What honour and reputation J have in any 


reſpect acquired to my family, I ſhall relate 
in a proper place, being more proud that I, 
though of an humble origin, have laid a 


foundation of grandeur for my deſcendants, 
than if 1 had ſprung from a noble li- 


neage, and had diſgraced or injured it by 


degeneracy. I ſhall therefore now begin to 


inform the reader in what manner it pleaſed 


God that I ſhould come into the world. 


My anceſtors lived in the valley of Ambra, 


where they had conſiderable poſſeſſions, and 


refided on that ſolitary ſpot as lords of the 


manor : they were all trained to arms, and 
diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed for their courage. At this 
time, a ſon of theirs, whoſe name was Criſ- 
tofano, had a great quarrel with ſome of 
their neighbours and friends; and becauſe 


on both ſides the chief relations had engaged 
in the diſpute, and it ſeemed likely that the 


flames of diſcord would end in the deſtruc- 


tion of the two families; the old people, 
having maturely conſidered this circumance, 
removed the two young men out of the way, 
who firſt gave occaſion to the quarrel. The 
oppoſite party obliged their kinſman to 
withdraw to Sienna, and Chriſtofano's pa- 
rents ſent their ſon to Florence, where they 
purchaſed a ſmall houſe for him in the Via 
Chiara from the monaſtery of St. Urſula, with 
a pretty good eſtate near the bridge of Ri- 
fredi. This Criſtofano married a wife in 
Florence, and had both ſons and daughters 
by her: the daughters he procured matches 
for, and portioned off; his ſons divided the 
remainder of their father's ſubſtance be- 
tween them. After his deceaſe, the houſe 
of Via Chiara, with ſome appurtenances, fell 
to one of the above-mentioned ſons, whoſe 
name was Andrew : he, in his turn, took a 
wife, by whom he had four male chil- 

B 4 dren : 
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dren: the name of the firſt was Girolamo, 
that of the ſecond Bartholomew; the third 
was John, my father; the fourth was 
Francis. Andrew Cellini, my grandfa- 
ther, was tolerably well verſed in the 
architecture of thoſe days, and made it 
his profeſſion. John, my father, cultivated 
it more than any other perſon elſe belonging 
to the family; and ſince, according to the 
opinion of Vitruvius, thoſe who are deſirous 
of ſucceeding in this art, ſhould, amongſt 
other things, know ſomething of muſic and 
drawing; John having made himſelf a com- 
pleat maſter of the art of deſigning, began to 

apply himſelf to muſic. Thus he learned to 
play admirably well upon the violin and the 
flute; and being of a very ſtudious diſpoſi- 
tion, he hardly ever went abroad. His next 
door neighbour was Stephen Granacci, who 
had ſeveral daughters of extraordinary 
beauty. It pleaſed God that John happened 
to caſt his eye upon one of theſe girls, 
named Elizabeth; and ſhe captivated his af- 
fection to ſuch a degree, that he aſked her 
in marriage: their fathers being inti- 
mate, and next-door neighbours; it was no 


difficult matter to bring about the match, as 
both 
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both parties thought they found their account 


in it. Firſt of all, the two old men con- 
cluded. the marriage, and then began to 
talk of the portion; but they could not 
rightly agree on that point; for Andrew 
ſaid to Stephen, My ſon John is the clevereſt 
youth in Florence, and even in all Italy; 
and if I had thought of procuring him a 
wife before, I might have ſettled him very 
_ advantageouſly for a perſon of his ſtation. 
Stephen made anſwer, you may have a 

thouſand reaſons on your fide; but I have 
five daughters, and ſeveral ſons; ſo that, all 
things duly conſidered, it is as much as I can 
afford. John ſtood ſome time liſtening to 
their converſation in a corner where he had 
lain concealed, when ſuddenly bolting into 
the room, he expreſſed himſelf thus: Ah! 
father, it is the girl that I love and doat 
on, and not her money; miſerable are thoſe 
who marry to repair a ſhattered fortune; 
and ſince you have boaſted that I am ſo clever 
and knowing, is it to be ſuppoſed that I am 
not able to maintain my wife, and ſupply her 
neceſſities? As I want only your conſent, I 
muſt give you to underſtand that the girl 
. ſhall be mine, and I refign theportion to you. 
Andrew 


. 


7 
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Andrew Cellini who was ſomewhat whimſi- 
cal, ſeemed to be not a little diſpleaſed at 
this; but in a few days John took his wife 
home and required no portion of her father. 


They enjoyed all the felicities of the 
matrimonial ſtate eighteen years together, 
except that of having children, which had 


been their ardent wiſh; but at the 


expiration of the eighteenth year, John's 
wife miſcarried of two male children 
through the unſkilfulneſs of her phyſician ; 
ſhe became pregnant again, and was brought 
to bed of a girl, who was called Roſe, 
after my father's mother. Two years after 
ſhe was once more with child, and, as wo- 
men in her condition are liable to certain 
longings, hers being exactly the ſame upon 
this occaſion as before, it was generally 
thought that ſhe would be brought to bed 
of another girl, and it had been already 
agreed to give her the name of Reparata, 
after my mother's mother. It came then 
to paſs that ſhe was bronght to bed pre- 


ciſely the night of all faints day, at half an 


hour paſt four, in the year 1500. The 
midwife, who was ſenſible that the fa- 
mily 
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mily expected the birth of a female, as 
ſoon as ſhe had waſhed the child, and 
wrapped it up in fine ſwaddling cloaths, 
came ſoftly up to my father, and faid to 
him, I here bring you a fine preſent which 
you little expected. My father who was of 
a philoſophical diſpoſition, and happened 
to be then walking about, ſaid : What God 
gives me I ſhall always receive thankfully; 
but taking off the cloaths, he ſaw with his 
own eyes the dear unexpected boy ; upon 
which he joined his hands together, and 
| lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſaid: Lord, 
I thank thee from the bottom of my heart 
for this preſent, which is very dear and 
acceptable to me. The ſtanders by aſked 
him, joyfully, what name he propoſed to 
give the child : but he made them no other 
anſwer than, let him be BexvenuTo +; ſo 

J was chriſtened with God's bleſſing. 


Andrew Cellini was ſtill living when I 
was about three years of age, and he then 
above an hundred. They had one day re- 
moved a water Pipe, and there came out 


of 


— 
* 
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+ An Italian word which ſignifies Welcome. 
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of it a large ſcorpion, which they had not 
perceived: it deſcended upon the ground, 
and was got under a great bench, when I 
ſaw it and ran to take hold of it. This 
ſcorpion was of ſuch a ſize, that whilſt 1 
held it in my little hand, it put out its. 
tail on one fide, and on the other darted 
its two mouths: I ran overjoyed to my 
grandfather, crying out: Grandfather fee my 
pretty little crab. The good old man, 
who knew. it to be a ſcorpion, was ſo 
frightened that he ſeemed ready to drop 
down dead, and begged it of me with 
great eagerneſs; but I graſped it the har- 
der, and cryed, for I did not chuſe to, 


part with it. My father, who was in the 
houſe, flew to my aſſiſtance upon hear- 


ing the noiſe, but was ſtruck with ſuch 
terror and ſurprize, at the ſight of that ve- 
nemous reptile, that he could not think of 
any means of reſcuing me from my peri- 
lous ſituation. But happening, juſt at that 
inſtant, to eſpy a pair of ſciſſars, he gently 
laid hold of them, and humouring me all 
he could, he cut off the tail and head of the 
ſcorpion ; then finding I had received no 
harm, he pronounced it a happy omen. 
When 
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When I was about five years of age, my 
father happened to be in a little room in 
which they had been waſhing, and where 
there was a good fire of oak a burning : 
with a fiddle in his hand he ſang and played 
near the fire, the weather being exceeding | 
cold: he looked at this time into the 
flames, and ſaw a little animal reſembling 
a lizard, which could live in the-hotteſt part 
of that element; inſtantly perceiving what 
it was, he called for my ſiſter, and after he 
had ſhewn us the creature, he gave me a 
box on the ear; I fell a crying, while 
he, ſoothing me with his careſſes, ſpoke 
theſe words: My dear child, I don't give 
you that box for any fault you have com- 
mitted, but that you may recolle& that 
the little creature which you ſee in the 
fire is a Salamander; ſuch a one as never 
was beheld before, to my knowledge; fo 
ſaying he embraced me, and gave t me ſome - 
money. 


My father began to teach me to play 
upon the flute, and to ſing by note, 
and though I was very young, at an 


age when children, generally ſpeaking, are 
highly 


ier o F 


highly pleaſed. with piping, and ſuch other 
amuſements, I had the utmoſt averſion 
for it, and played and ſang meerly in 
obedience to, his authority. My father at 
that time made ſurprizing organs with 
tubes of wood, the fineſt and beſt harpſi- 
chords that were to be ſeen in thoſe days, 
faddles, lutes, and moſt beautiful and excel- 
lent harps. He was an engineer, and con- 
ſtructed a variety of machines ſuch as draw- 
bridges, fulling-mills, &c. He worked ad- 
mirably in ivory, and was the firſt that excel- 
led in that branch. But as he was alſo 
muſically inclined, inſomuch that this art 
having engroſſed his whole thoughts and 
attention, he was requeſted by the court 
muſicians to join with them; and as he 
was willing to oblige them, they made 
him one of their band. Lorenzo of Me- 
dici, and Piero his ſon, who were very 
much his friends, ſeeing afterwards that he 
attached himſelf entirely to muſic, and 
neglected his buſineſs as an engineer, and 
his admirable art of working in ivory, re- 

moved him from that place. This my fa- 
ther highly reſented, and thought himſelf 


very ill uſed by his patrons. He therefore 
1 8 on 
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on a ſudden applied again to his buſineſs, 
and made a looking-glaſs about a cubit dia- 
meter of bone and ivory, adorned with 
carved figures and foliages, with the fineſt 
poliſh and the moſt admirable elegance 
of deſign. It was in the form of a 
wheel; the mirror was placed in the mid- 
dle; round it were ſeven circles, in which 
the ſeven virtues were carved in ivory and 
black bones; and both the mirror and the 
figures of the virtues were balanced in ſuch 
manner, that the wheel turning round, all 
the virtues moved at the ſame time, and 
had a weight to counterpoiſe them at their 
feet, which kept them in a ſtraight direc- 
tion. As he had a ſmattering of the latin 
language, he carved a verſe round the mir- 
ror, the purport of which was, hat on 
which fide ſaever the wheel of fortune turns, 
virtue flands unſhaken upon her feet. 


Rota fum ſemper, quò qud me verto, flat 

„ OFWs 

A ſhort time after his place of court- 

muſician was reſtored to him: at that pe- 

riod (which was before I was born) theſe 
f | muſicians 


* L rr OH 


muſicians were all eminent artiſts; e of 


them were. manufacturers of wool, and 


others of ſilk; this was the reaſon that my 


father did not think this profeſſion beneath 
him, and his firſt defire with regard to me 


was, that I ſhould become. a great player. 
on the flute. I on my part was never more 


offended than when he touched upon this 


ſubje&, and when he told me me that if I 


had a mind, I might become the beſt mu- 


ſician in the univerſe. As I have already 3 
obſerved, my father was a ſtaunch friend 


to the houſe of Medici, fo that when Peter 
was baniſhed from Florence, he entruſted 
him with many affairs of conſequence. The 
illuſtrious Peter Soderino having after- 
wards aſſumed the reins of government, 
when my father was in his ſervice in qua- 


lity of muſician, that great ſtateſman diſco- 


vering his extraordinary genius, began to 
have recourſe to him in many matters of 
importance. At this time my father, 
when I was of a tender age, cauſed. me to 


be carried upon a perſon's ſhoulders to play | 


upon the flute before the ſenate, and one 
of their ſervants ſupported me all the time. 
After the muſic was over, Soderino took 


pleaſure 


an 
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pleaſure to hear me prattle, and giving me 
ſweatmeats deſired my father to teach me 
the other two elegant arts, as well as that 
of muſic. My father made anſwer, that 
he did not intend I ſhould follow any other 
buſineſs but that of playing upon the flute, 
and compoſing ; for if it pleaſed God to 
ſpare his days, he hoped to make me the 


, moſt eminent in that profeſſion. To this 


one of the old gentlemen preſent replied : 
for God's ſake, Cellini, mind what the Gon- 
falonier ſays; why ſhould the boy aim at 
nothing higher all his life than being a 
muſician ? Thus ſome time paſſed till the 
Medici family was reſtored; the Cardinal 
de Medici, who was afterwards Pope Leo X. 
immediately upon his recall, ſhewed the 
utmoſt kindneſs to my father. While the 
family was in exile, the roundles were re- 
moved from the coat of arms in the front 
of their palace; and the citizens had cauſed 
to be painted in their place the figure of a 
red croſs, which was the arms and creſt 
of the republic : But, at the ſudden return 
of the Medicean princes, the red croſs 
was-effaced, and upon the ſaid eſcutcheon 
were again painted the red roundles, and the 
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golden field was replaced with the moſt 


ſtriking and beautiful decorations. 


A few days after died Pope Julius the 
ſecond, and the cardinal of Medici having 
repaired to Rome was elected Pope ꝶ con- 
trary to the general opinion; my father 
was invited by him to repair to that capital, 
which would have been greatly for his ad- 


: vantage, but he did not chuſe to leave Flo- | : 


rence : however, inſtead of being rewarded h 


for it, his place at court was taken from 


him by Jacob Salviati, as ſoon as that no- 
bleman was made Gonfalonier. I, for this 
reaſon, applied myſelf to the goldſmiths 
buſineſs; but while I was learning that 


trade, I, in part, ſpent my time in practiſing 


upon the flute, much againſt my inclination. 
For when my father ſpoke to me in the 
manner abovementioned, I requeſted him 
to let me draw ſo many hours a day, telling 
him that I would dedicate the remainder of 
it to the flute; upon which he ſaid to me: 
do you not take pleaſure in playing on that 


inſtrument? I anſwered in the negative, be- 


cauſe 


— . At. 


_ 
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cauſe the profeſſion of a muſician appeared 
to me mean, in compariſon of that to 
which I aſpired. My father then, in the 
utmoſt deſpair, bound me apprentice to 
the father of the cavalier Bandinello, who 
was called Michael-Angelo, goldſmith of 
Pinzi di Monte, a man of great ſkill in 
his art: he had not the honour of being 
deſcended from any illuſtrious race, but 
was the ſon of a collier. This is not in- 
tended as a reflexion on Bandinello, who 
laid the foundation of his family's gran- 
deur; but whatever may be faid of his 
family, I have nothing to alledge againſt 
himſelf, When I had ſaid there a few days, 
my father took me away from Michael-An- 
gelo, as being unable to bear me any longer 
out of his ſight; ſo that I continued, much 
againſt my will, to learn to play upon the 
flute till the age of fifteen. If I ſhould 
attempt to relate the extraordinary events 
that befel me till that period, and the great 
danger to which my life was expoſed, 1. 
ſhould ſtrike my readers with ſurprize and 
aſtoniſhment. Having attained to the age 
of fifteen, I, againſt my father's inclination, 
engaged myſelf with a goldſmith, named 

C2; Antonio 


rl 
Antonio di Sandro, who was commonly 
called Marcone. This was an excellent 
artiſt, and a very worthy man, high ſpirited, 
and generous in every reſpect: my father 
would not have him allow me any wages, 
as it is cuſtomary with other workmen ;' 
for this reaſon, that, ſince I voluntarily 
applied myſelf to this art, I might likewiſe 
have. an opportunity to draw whenever I 
thought proper: theſe conditions I readily 
accepted, and my worthy maſter was well 
pleaſed with having a cheap bargain of me. 
He had an only, but illegitimate, ſon, to 
whom he often enjoined hard taſks, in 
order to ſpare me. So great was my incli- 
nation to improve, that I, in a few months, 
rivalled the moſt ſkilful journeymen in the 
buſineſs, and began to reap the fruit of my 
labour. I did not, however, fail to play 
ſometimes, through complaiſance to my 
father, either upon the flute or the horn; 
and I conſtantly drew tears, and deep ſighs, 
from him every time he heard me; indeed I 
often, through filial piety, gave him that 
ſatisfaction, endeavouring to perſuade him 
that I took a particular delight in muſic. 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 


The author ſeeing his brother almoſt killed in 
a fray takes his part; this gives riſe to ſome 
untoward accidents, and is the cauſe of his 
being baniſhed from Florence. — He re- 
moves to Sienna, and from thence to Bo- 
logna, where he improves greatly in learn- 
ing to play upon the flute, and ſtill more in 
his own trade of a goldſmith.—Quarrel 
between his father and Pierino a muhcian ; 
lamentable cataſtrophe of the latter.-— T he 
author removes to Piſa, and enters into the 
Service of a goladſmith of that city. — He 
returns to Florence, and is taken ill, but, 
upon his recovery, engages with his old 
maſter Marcone. | 
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Ar this very juncture an adventure hap- 

pened to my brother, which was attended 

with very ſerious conſequences to us both : 

he was two years younger than myſelf, of a 
warm temper and the moſt undaunted cou- 

rage, qualities which fitted him for the 

3. mili- 
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military ſchool of the illuſtrious ſignor 
John de Medici, father to duke Coſmo, 
where he became an excellent proficient. 
One Sunday in the evening having, 
between the gates of St. Gallo and Pitti, 
given a challenge to a young man of twen- 
ty, though he was but fourteen himſelf ; 
he behaved ſo gallantly, that, after wound- 
ing the youth dangerouſly, he was upon 
the point of either killing or diſarming him. 
There was a great croud preſent, and a- 
mongſt others were many of his relations; 
ſeeing the young man at a dead lift, they 
took up ſtones and threw them at my bro- 
ther's head, who immediately fell to the 
ground. I, who happened to be preſent, 
unaccompanied with friends, and unarmed, 
cried out to my brother, as loud as I could, 
to quit the place. But as ſoon as I ſaw him 
fall, I took his ſword, and, ſtanding as 
near him as poſſible, I confronted a great 
many ſwords and ſtones, till ſome valiant 
ſoldiers, who came from the gate of St, 
Gallo, ſaved me from the exaſperated mul- 
titude. I carried my brother home for 
dead, who was with great difficulty brought 
to himſelf, and erw ards cured; the ma- 
giſtrates 
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giſtrates condemned our adverſaries to a few 
years impriſonment, and baniſhed me and 
my brother, for fix months, to the diſtance 
of ten miles from the city. Thus we took 
leave of our poor father, who, having no 
money, gave us his bleſſing. For my part 
I repaired to Sienna, in queſt of an honeſt 
goldſmith, whoſe name was ſignor Fran- 
cis Caſtoro; I was well acquainted with 
him, as I had worked with him ſome time 
before at my trade, when I had eloped, for 
| ſome frivolous reaſon, from my father. 
ſignor Caſtoro received me very kindly, 
and found me employ, offering me a houſe for 
the whole time I ſhould reſide at Sienna: 
I accepted his offer, and brought my bro- 
ther to the houſe, where I followed my buſi- 
neſs for ſeveral months, with cloſe appli- 
cation. 


Soon after this troubleſome affair. the 
Cardinal de Medici, afterwards Pope Cle- 
ment VII, was prevailed upon, by the in- 
| treaties of my father, to obtain permiſſion 
for us to return to Florence. A pupil of 
my father's, excited by the natural maligni- 
ty of his temper, deſired the Cardinal to 
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ſend me to Bologna, in order to learn to 
play upon the flute, of a great maſter, whoſe 
name was Antonio: the Cardinal told my 
father, that if he ſent me thither, he would 
give me a letter of recommendation: the 
old gentleman had the ſtrongeſt inclination 
conceivable to oblige the Cardinal ; and I 
was glad of that opportunity of ſeeing the 
world. Upon my arrival at Bologna, I 
undertook to work under a perſon whoſe. 
name was ſignor Ercole del Piffero, and 
I began to make money: at the ſame 
time, I went every day to receive a leſſon on 
the flute, and ſoon gained a conſiderable 
emolument by that odious profeſſion ; but I 
got much more by my trade, as a goldſmith 
and jeweller. Having received no aſſiſtance 
from the Cardinal, I went to lodge with 
a miniature-painter, named Scipio Cava- 
letti, who lived in the ſtreet of our lady of 
Baracant, and there I worked for a perſon, 


| 5 named Grazia di Giudeo, with whom I 


earned a great deal of money. 


The ſix months being expired, I returned 


to Florence, where Pierino the muſician, 


who had been a pupil to my father, 
. 
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was greatly mortified at my ſucceſs ; but 
I, through complaiſance for my aged pa- 
rent, waited upon Pierino, and played both 
upon the horn and flute with a brother 
of his, whoſe name was Girolamo. My fa- 
ther being highly pleaſed with my perform- 
ance, ſaid, I am determined to make a great 
muſician of him, in ſpight of thoſe who 
would fain prevent ſuch a genius from ſhin- 
ing in the world. To this Piero made an- 
ſwer (and what he ſaid was very true) your 
ſon Benvenuto will acquire more profit, as 
well as honour, by minding his buſineſs 
as a goldſmith, than by blowing the horn, 
or any other inſtrument. My father was 
incenſed to the laſt degree, finding I was of 
the ſame opinion with Piero; he therefore 
faid to him in a violent paſſion ; I was very 
ſenſible that you were the perſon who 
thwarted me in my deſign ; and it was you 
that were the cauſe of my being deprived of 
the place I held at court, behaving to me 
with that baſe ingratitude, which is but too 
frequently the return for the greateſt fa- 
yours; I got the place conferred on you, and 
ou were ſo baſe as to undermine me; but 
mark theſe words ; in leſs than a few weeks. 
| (46 
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you will rue this black ingratitude. 


Piero made anſwer: ſignor John Cellini, 
moſt men when they advance in years be- 
gin to doat : this is your caſe; nor am I 
ſurprized at it, as you have already la- 


viſhed all your ſubſtance, without reflecting 


that you were likely to want: now I, for 


my part, propoſe taking a quite different 


courſe; I intend to leave ſo much to my 
ſons, that they ſhall be able to aſſiſt. 
yours. To this my father replied; no 
bad tree ever brings forth good fruit, but 
the reverſe; and I muſt tell you, that if 
you be a bad man, your ſons will be 
fools and indigent, and come to beg of 


my children, who ſhall be crowned with 


affluence. At this they parted, grum- 
bling and railing at each other. I who, 


as it was reaſonable, took my worthy fa- 


ther's part, ſaid to him at quitting the houſe, 
that I intended to revenge the affront he 
had received from that ſcoundrel, if he 


would give me leave to dedicate my talents 


to the art of deſign. My father made an- 


ſwer, dear child, I have been myſelf in my 


time a maſter of that art ; but don't you, in 
your turn, promiſe me, by way of recrea- 
5 | tion, 
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tion, after your buſineſs is done, and for my 
fake, who am your father, who have begoet 
you, educated you, and laid the foundation 


of ſo many ſhining qualifications, ſometimes _ 


to take in hand your flute and chearful horn, 
and play for your paſtime and amuſement? 


I made anſwer, that I would readily com- 1 


ply with his deſire. My good father then 
rejoined, that the virtues which I diſplayed 
to the world, would be the beſt revenge I 
could take for the affronts and abuſive lan» 
guage he had received from his enemies. 
Before the month was expired, it happened 
that the aboyementioned Pierino cauſing a 
a vault to be made to a houſe he had in the 
ſtreet dello Studio, and being one day in a 
room on the ground-floor over the vault, 
which was then repairing, entered into 
converſation with ſome company, and ſpoke 
of his maſter, who was no other than my 
father, repeating the prophetical words 
which the latter had uttered concerning his 
approaching ruin. Scarce had he made an 
end of his diſcourſe, when the chamber in 
| which he then flood, ſuddenly ſunk in, ei- 
ther becauſe the vault had been unſkilfully 
conſtructed, or through an effect of the di- 
vine 
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vine vengeance, which, though late, never 
fails to overtake offenders. Some of the 
ſtones and bricks falling with him, broke 
both his legs, whilſt the reſt of the compa- 
ny, ſtanding upon the extremities of the 
vault, received no manner of hurt, but re- 
mained in the utmoſt ſurprize and aſtoniſh- 
ment at what they ſaw; and moſt of all 
at what he had ſaid to them a little before 
in a ſcoffing mood. My father having heard 
of this accident, went to ſee him; and, in 
the preſence of his father, whoſe name was 
Niccolajo da Volterra, trumpeter to the ſe- 
nate, addreſſed him in theſe words: My 
dear pupil Piero, I am very ſorry for 
your misfortune; but you may remember 
that it is but a ſhort time ſince J ap- 
prized you of it; and my prophecy will 
likewiſe be verified with regard to our 
children. ; 
Soon after the ungrateful Piero died of 
the conſequences of his fall; and left be- 
hind him a lewd wife, and a ſon, who, 
few years after, came to me at Rome, aſk- 
ing charity: I gave him an alms, as well 


nn I am naturally of a charitable diſ- 
poſition, 
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poſition, as by reaſon I could not without 
tears recollect the affluence with which 
Pierino was ſurrounded, when my father 
' ſpoke the words abovemention d. 


Continuing to apply cloſe to my buſineſs 
as a goldſmith, by the emoluments ariſing 
from thence I aſſiſted my good father, 
as well as my brother Cecchmo, whom 
he cauſed to be inſtructed in the Latin 
language; for, as he intended I ſhould. be 
the beſt player upon the flute in the 
world, it was his deſign that my younger 
brother ſhould be a man of learning, and a 
profound civilian. He was not, however, 
able to force nature, which gave me a turn 
to drawing, and made my brother, who had 
a fine perſon, entirely devote himſelf to the 
military profeſſion. This brother of mine 
having in his early youth learned the firſt. 
rudiments of war under that renown'd com- 
mander John de Medici, returned to my 
father's houſe, at a time that I happened 
to be out of the way : as he was very 
much in want of cloaths, he applied to 
my ſiſter, who unknown to my father gave 


him a new ſurtout and cloak which be- 
longed 
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to me; for beſides aſſiſting my Kader and 
my ſiſters, who were virtuous and deſerving 
girls, I had by the profits ariſing from my 
extraordinary application, contrived to pur- 
chaſe this handſome apparel. Finding my 
cloaths gone, and my brother diſappearing, 
I faid to my father, how could you ſuffer me 
to be wronged in ſuch a manner, when you 
ſee I ſpare no toil nor trouble to affiſt the 
family? He made anſwer, that I was his good 
and worthy ſon, but that what I thought 
a loſs, I ſhould find to be true gain ; ad- 
ding, that it was a duty incumbent on 
us, and the command of God himſelf, 
that hewho had property ſhould ſhare it with 
him that had none; and that if I would 
for his ſake patiently bear the wrong I had 
ſuffered, God would increaſe my ſtore, and 
pour down bleſſings upon me. I behaved 
to my poor afflicted father like an unex- 
perienced young man; and taking with me 
what little money and cloaths I had left, 
I bent my courſe towards one of the city 
gates; and not knowing which of them led 
to Rome, I travelled to Lucca, and from 
thence to Piſa, Upon my arrival in the 
" > laſt 


| . 
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laſt mentioned city, when I was about fix- 
teen, I ſtopped hard by the middle bridge, 
near a goldſmith's ſhop, and looked atten» | 


| tively at the maſter whilſt he was at work: 


he aſked me my name, and what buſineſs 1 
followed; I made anſwer, that I-worked a 


little in the ſame branch that he did. The 


man, upon that, bid me come in, and, ſet- 


ting before me ſome tools to work with, he 
told me that my phyſiognomy induced him 
to believe that I was an honeſt youth; fo 
ſaying, he laid before me gold, filver and 
jewels ; and, after I had finithed my firſt 


day's taſk, he carried me to his houſe, where 


he lived very genteely with his wife and 
children. I then called to mind the con- 
cern which my father muſt have had upon 
my account, and wrote him word that I 
was at the houſe of a very worthy tradeſ- 
man, one ſignor Ulivieri dello Chioſtrog 
and that, under him, I worked in my pro- 
feſſion; I therefore deſited him to make 
himſelf eaſy, as I was learning my buſineſs, 
and hoped ſoon to procure him both pro- 


fit and honour by my improvement. He 


immediately wrote me an anſwer, the pur- 
port 


came daily, with great good nature, 
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port of which was, as follows: My dear 


fon, ſo great is the love I bear you, that I 
ſhould inſtantly ſet out for the place where 
you. now reſide, were it not that the laws 


of honour, which I always adhere to, pre- 


vent me; for I think myſelf deprived of 
the light of my eyes every day that I am 
without ſeeing you, as I did formerly, 
when I gave you the beſt inſtructions. 


This letter fell into the hands of my maſter 


Ulivieri, who read it to himſelf, and then 
ſaid to me: Thy good looks, Benvenuto, 
did not deceive me, as I find by a letter 
from thy father which has fallen into my 
hands: he muſt, doubtleſs, be a man of 
worth, therefore conſider thyſelf as in thy 
own houſe, and under the care of thy fa- 
ther. Whilſt I ſtayed at Piſa I went to 
ſee the Campo Santo, where I diſcovered 
a great number of antiquities, ſuch as large 
marble cheſts; and, in many parts of the 
town, I ſaw other monuments of an- 
tiquity, which afforded me conſtant amuſe- 
ment, whenever I was diſengaged from 
the buſinefs of the ſhop. As my maſter 


to 
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to ſee me at the little apartment which he 
had aſſigned to my uſe; when he found 
that I ſpent all my time in laudable and 
virtuous occupations, he conceived as ſtrong 
an affection for me as if he had been my 
father. I improved conſiderably, during 
a year's ſtay in that city, and executed ſe- 
veral fine pieces of workmanſhip, which 
inſpired me with an ardent deſire to be- 
come more eminent in my profeſſion. ' 
My father, at this jun&ure, wrote to me 
very affectionately to come home, and, 
in every letter, exhorted me not to ne- 
glect my flute, in which he had taken ſo 
much pains to inſtruct me: upon this T 
intirely loſt all inclination to return to 
him; and to ſuch a degree did I hate that 
abominable flute, that I thought myſelf in 

a ſort of paradiſe during my ſtay at Piſa, 
where I never once played upon that inſtru- 
ment. At the expiration of the year ſignor 
Ulivieri happened to have occaſion to go to 
Florence, to diſpoſe of ſome filings of gold 
and filver; and, as I had in that unwhol- 
ſome air caught a flight fever, I returned, 
whilſt it was upon me, with my maſter to 


Florence; where my father ſecretly ir intreat- 
Vor. . 2 ed 


irn e 
ed my maſter, in the moſt urgent manner, 
not to carry me back again to Piſa. My 
fever ſtill continuing, I kept my bed about 
two months, and my father attended me with 
the greateſt affection imaginable; telling me. 
repeatedly, that he thought it a thouſand 
years till I recovered, that he might hear 
me play upon the flute: and feeling my 
pulſe, as he had a ſmattering of phyſic and 
ſome learning, he perceived ſo great a 
change in it, whenever he mentioned the 
flute, that he was often frightened, and left 
me in tears. Obſerving then the great con- 
cern he was in, I bid one of my ſiſters bring 
me a flute, for, though I had a fever con- 
ſtantly upon me, the inſtrument was a very 
eaſy one, and would do me no hurt. I 
thereupon played with ſuch ſkill and dex- 
terity, that my father, entering the room on 
a ſudden, gave me a thouſand bleſſings, 
aſſuring me that, during my abſence from 
him, I had made great improvement; he 
© requeſted me moreover, that I would en- 
deavour to continue my progreſs, and not 
neglect ſo admirable a qualification. No 
| ſooner had I recovered my health, but I 


returned 
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returned to my goldſmith Marcone, who 


put me in a way of making money, and 
with my gains I aſſiſted my father and my | 


relations. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Piero Torrigiano, an Tralian Patuary, comes 


to Florence in queſt of young artiſis for the 


king of England.— The author gets ac- 
 quainted with him, but refuſes to leave 


Traly. He improves in drawiug by fludy- 
ing the deſigns of Michael Angelo and Leo- 


nardo da Vinci.— I n order to make him- 


Jetf maſter of his art he repairs to Rome, 
accompanied by a young artiſt named T; aſſo. 


— He meets with great encouragement in 
that capital, as well as with a variety of 
adventures. — At tlie expiration of two 


years he returns to Florence, where he cul- 


tivates his art Wi th great ſucceſs. — His 


fellow artifts grow jealous of his abilities. 


Quarrel between him and Gerard Guaſcon- 


ti. — Being proſecuted for beating and 


wounding hus antagoniſt, he diſguiſes himſelf 
m a friar's habit, and makes tus eſcape to 


Rome. 


— — 


A. BOUT this time there came a ſculptor 


to 


Florence, named Piero Torrigiani, who 


was juſt arrived from England, where he 


had 
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had reſided ſeveral years; 44 as he was 
an intimate friend of my maſter s, he every 
day came to fee him. This artiſt having 
ſeen my drawings, and my workmanſhip, 
faid to me thus : I am cothe to Florence 
to invite as many young perſons as I can 
to England, and, having a great work in 
hand, I ſhould be glad of the aſſiſtance of 
my fellow citizens of Florence: I perceive 
that your manner of working, and your 
defigris, are rather thoſe of a ſculptor than 
a goldſmith; now I have conſiderable un- 
dertakings in bronze, ſo that if you will go 
with me to England, I will at once make 
your fortune, This Torregiani Was a 
handſome man, but of conſummate aſſu- 
rance, having rather the air of a bravo 
than of a ſculptor; above all, his ſtrange 
geſtures, and his ſonorous voice, with a 
manner of knitting his brows, enough to 
frighten every man that ſaw him, gave 
him a moſt tremendous appearance; and 
he was continually talking of his great 
feats among(t thoſe bears of Engliſhmen. 
His converſation one day happened to 
turn upon Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti; and a drawing of mine taken 
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from one of the cartoons of that divine ar- 
tiſt, was what gave riſe to this diſcourſe. 


This cartoon was the firſt in which Mt» 
chael Angelo diſplayed his extraordinary abi- 
lities, as he made this and another which 
were to adorn the hall where the ſenators aſ- 
ſembled, in emulation of Leonardo da Vinci ; 
they repreſented the taking of Piſa by the 
Florentines. The admirable Leonardo had 


choſen for his ſubjeR a battle fought by ca- 


valry, with the taking of certain ſtandards, 


in which he acquitted himſelf with a force 


of genius that cannot be ſurpaſſed by con- 
ception. Michael Angelo Buonarotti in his 
cartoon exhibited a conſiderable body of foot 
who, were bathing in ſummer time in the 
river Arno; at this very inſtant he repreſents 
an alarm of battle, and all the naked ſoldiers 


running to arms, with geſtures ſo admirably 
expreſſive, that no ancient or modern per- 
formance was ever known to attain to ſo high 


a degree of perfection: and as I have alrea- 
dy obſerved, that of the great Leonardo was 
alſo a work of extraordinary beauty. Theſe 
two cartoons ſtood, one of them in the palace 


of Medici, the other in the pope's hall: ſo 


long 
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long as they remained there, they were the 
ſchool of the world; and though the divine 
Michael Angelo painted the great chapel of 
pope Julius, he never again roſe to that 
pitch of excellence; his genius could not 
reach the force of thoſe firſt eſſays. Let us 
now return to Piero Torrigiani; who holding 
the abovementioned drawing of mine in his 
hand, ſpoke thus: This Buonarotti and I 
went, when we were children, to learn to 
draw in the church of the Carmelites, 
at the chapel of Maſaccio; and it was af- 
terwards cuſtomary with Buonarotti to rally 
all thoſe who were learning to draw there. 
One day, amongſt others, a ſarcaſm of his 
having ſtung me to the quick, I was pro- 
voked to an uncommon degree, and, having 
doubled my fiſt, I gave him ſo violent a 
blow upon the noſe, that I felt the bone 
and cartilage yield under my hand as if they 
had been made of paſte, and the mark I 
then gave him, he will carry to his grave. 

This rodomontade raiſed in me ſuch an 
' averſion to the fellow, becauſe I had ſeen 
the works of the divine Michael Angelo, 


that, far from having any inclination to go 
D 4 A, with 
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with bia to England, the 3 fight of ws 
gave me offene. 


Whilſt I was in Florence I did my ut- 
moſt to learn the exquiſite manner of Mi- 
chael Angelo, and never once loſt fight of 
it. About this time I contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendſhip with a 
youth of my own age, who, like me, was 
learning the goldſmith's buſineſs ; his name 
was Franceſco, ſon to Fra Filippo an 
excellent painter. Our. intercourſe gave 
riſe to ſo great an affection between us, 
that we were never aſunder : his houſe was 
full of the admirable performances of his 
father, which conſiſted of ſeveral books of 
drawings by his own hand, repreſenting the 
antiquities of Rome; I took high delight 
in theſe, and our acquaintance lafted about 
two years. At this time I produced a 
piece of baſſo-relievo in ſilver, about as big 


as the hand of a little child; it ſerved for 


the claſp. of a man's belt, claſps of that ſize 
being then in uſe. Upon it was carved a 


group of foliages, made in the antique 


taſte, with ſeveral figures of youths, and 
other beautiful groteſques. This piece of 
Work 
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work I made in the ſhop of a perſon named 
Francis Salimbeni; and, upon its coming 
under the inſpection of the goldſmith's 
company, I acquired the reputation of the 
moſt expert young man in the trade. At 
this time I was alſo acquainted with one 
John Baptiſt, ſurnamed Taſſo, who was 
a carver in wood, a youth of my age 

exactly, and who had a difference with his 
mother, like mine with my father about 
learning the flute. On this occaſion I. 
ſaid to Taſſo, Vou appear to me likely to 
prove a man of deeds, and not of words. 
Taſſo made anſwer, I have had a diſpute 
with my mother, and, if I were poſ- 
ſeſſed but of money ſufficient to bear my 
Charges to Rome, I would never more trou- 
ble my head about my little hole of a ſhop. 
To this I replied, that if there was no 
other obſtruction to our journey, I had 
money enough in my pocket to defray our 
expences. Then chatting as' we walked 
along, before we knew whereabout we 
were, we came to the gate of St. Pier Gat- 
tolini; when I ſaid to my companion: 
My good friend Taſſo, it is the direction of 
God that we ſhould inſenſibly reach this 


gate; 
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gate; ſince 1 am got ſo far, I think I have 
performed half the journey: matters being 
thus agreed, we ſaid to each other, as we 
were jogging on, what will the old folks 
at home ſay this evening? We then came 
to a reſolution not to think of or mention 
them any more, till we arrived at Rome » 
ſo we proceeded in ſilence to Sienna. As 
© ſoon as we reached that city, Taſſo ſaid that 
he had hurt his feet, and did not chuſe to 
walk any farther, at the ſame time aſking 
me to lend him money to return home : 
I anſwered that I ſhould have none left to 
bear my expences to Rome, and that he 
ſhould have well weighed his proje& before 
he left Florence; adding, that if the hurt 
he had received, prevented his accompany- 
ing me, we ſhould find a return-horſe for 
Rome, and then he would have no ex- 
- cuſe. Thus having hired a horſe, as I ſaw 
he did not anſwer me, I bent my courſe 
towards the gate that led to Rome : per- 
ceiving that I was reſolved, he came hopping 
after me the beſt he could, at a diſtance, 
grumbling and muttering all the time. When 
] reached-the gate I was touched with com- 
paſſion for my companion, and, having, 
waited 
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waited his coming, took him up behind me, 
uſing theſe words: What would our friends 
ſay of us, if, after having commenced a 
journey to Rome, we had not the courage 
to puſh any farther than Sienna? My 
friend Taſſo acknowledged that my ob- 
ſervation was juſt, and, as he was a per- 
ſon of a chearful diſpoſition, he began to 
laugh and ſing, and in this merry mood we 
purſued our Fe to Rome. I was then 
in the nineteenth year of my age. As ſoon 
as we got to that capital, I' went. to work 
with a maſter whoſe name wasFirenzuola of 
Lombardy, an excellent artiſt in making 
vaſes, and other things of a conſiedrable 
ſize: having ſhewn him part of the model 
which I had made at Florence with Salim- 
beni, he was highly pleaſed with it, and 
ſpoke thus to a journeyman of his named 
Sianotto, a native of Florence, that had 
lived with him ſeveral years; © this is 
one of the geniuſes of Florence,“ and thou 
art one of its dunces. As I knew this 
Gianotto, I had a mind to have ſome 
chat with him; before he ſet out for 
Rome, we often practiſed drawing in the 


fame ſchool, and had been for ſeveral 
1 years 
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years intimate acquaintances. He was how- 
ever ſo much nettled at his maſter's ſpeech, 
that he affirmed he was not acquainted 
with' me, nor did ſo much as know my 
perſon : provoked at his behaving in this 
manner, I ſaid to him, Oh Gianotto! for- | 
merly my intimate friend, when we were 


employed together in drawing, and when 
we eat and drank in ſuch and ſuch apart- 


ments of your native town; I do not de- 

fire that you ſhould bear teſtimony of my 
abilities to your maſter, for I hope, by my 
own hands, to ſhew what I am, with- 


out your affiſtance. When I had done 


ſpeaking, Firenzuola, 'who was a man of 
ſpirit, turned to Gianotto, and ſaid: You 


vile ſcoundrel are you not aſhamed to be- 


have in ſuch a manner to one that was for- 


merly your intimate acquaintance ?* At the 


fame time he addreſſed himſelf to me 
thus : Come in young man, and do all you' 
ſaid you would; give, with your own hands, 
a ſpecimen of your abilities: ſo ſaying, he 
ſet me upon a fine piece of work in filver, 
which was intended for a Cardinal. This 
was a ſmall cheſt, in imitation of that of 


porphyry, which ſtands before the door of 


the 
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the Rotunda. That which I made, I 
adorned with ſo many fine figures, that my 
maſter went about ſhewing it every where, 
and making it his boaſt that his ſhop had 
produced ſo admirable a piece of art. It 
was about half a cubit in circumference, 
and made in ſuch a manner as to hold a ſalt- 
cellar. at table. This was the firſt time I 

earned money at Rome; part of it I ſent 

to the relief of my good father, and the re- 
mainder I kept to fupport me whilſt I ſtu- 
died the antiquities of that city, which 1 
did till my money began to fail, and then 1 

was obliged to return to the ſhop, and work 
for my ſubſiſtence. My fellow traveller, 
Baptiſta di Taſſo, made but a ſhort ſtay 
at Rome, and returned to Florence. For 
my part I took new jobs in hand, and 
when I had finiſhed them, I had a fancy to 
change my maſter, being enticed away by 
a Milaneſe, whoſe name was fignor Paolo 
Arſago.. My firſt maſter Firenzuola had 
thereupon a great quarrel with this Arſago, 
and gave him ſome abuſive language in my 
preſence: I began to, ſpeak in defence pf” 
my. new maſter ;. and told Firenzuola that 


I was. born free, and reſolved to continue 
; ſos 
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fo ; that he had no cauſe of complaint either 
againſt Arſago or me; that I had till ſome 
money left to receive from him, and, 
that as I was a free artificer, I would go 
wherever I thought proper, not being con- 
ſcious of injuring any body thefeby. At the 
fame time Arſago made a great many 


apologies, affirming that he had never per- 


fuaded me to leave my maſter, and that I 
ſhould oblige him by returning to Firenzu- 
ola. I replied, that as ] was not conſcious 


of having wronged my maſter in any re- 


ſpect, and, as I had finiſhed all the work 
I had undertaken, I was reſolved to be at 
my own diſpoſal, and that he who had a 


mind to employ me, had no body to con- 
ſult but myſelf. Firenzuola made anſwer: 
I will no longer ſolicit you, or give my-+ 
ſelf any trouble about you; and I defire you 
would never more appear in my. preſence. 
T then put him in mind of my money, but 


he only anſwered by ſcoff and derifion. 


I told him that if I uſed my tools well, as 


he was ſenſible I did in my trade, I equally 


knew how to uſe my ſword in recovering 
my right. As I uttered theſe words there 
came up an old man named fignor Antonio, 
| of 
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of St. Marino, one of the beſt goldſmiths in 
Rome, and who had been Firenzuola's 


maſter; hearing what I had to ſay for my» « 


ſelf, he immediately took my part, and de- 
fired Firenzuola to pay me. The diſpute 
was very warm, for Firenzuola was ſtill a 
better ſwordſman, than a jeweller ; but 
juſtice and reaſon, which are not ea- 


' fily. baffled, had ſuch force, and I exerted 


myſelf to ſuch purpoſe, that my demand 
was ſatisfied : ſome time after Firenzuola 
and I were reconciled, and I ſtood godfa- 
ther to a child of his, at his own requeſt. 
Continuing to work with my new maſter 
Paolo Arſago, I earned a great deal of mo- 
ney, and conſtantly ſent the beſt part of 
my _ to my father. 


After two years were . I, at the 
requeſt of my good father, returned to Flo- 

rence, and began to work again under 
Francis Salimbeni, with whom [I gained a 
genteel ſubſiſtence, taking great pains to 
become perfect in my profeſſion. Having 
renewed my acquaintance with Francis di 
Filippo, though that odious flute drew me 
into ſome pleaſurable diſſipation, I contrived 
0 | to 
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to edc ſome hours, both of the night | 


and the day, to my ſtudies. About this 
time I made a filver claſp girdle, ſuch as 
were uſually worn at that time by new 
married ladies; it was three inches broad, 


and the bottom was a half relievo, with 


ſome other round figures below it; this I 


made for a perſon of the name of Raphael 


Rapaccini. And though I was very ill 
paid for my trouble, the work did me ſo 
much honour, that the reputation I acquired. 
by it was of more ſervice to me than any 


pecuniary recompence. Having at this 


time worked with ſeveral maſters in Flo- 
rence, amongſt the different goldſmiths I 


knew in that city, I met with ſome perſons 


of worth, as was Marcone my firſt maſter 


_ whilſt others, who had the character of ho- 


neſt men, did me the greateſt - injuſtice. 
When I perceived this, I ſhook off my 
connexions with them, and looked upon 
them all as men of no principle, and arrant 
thieves. One goldſmith, amongſt others, 
named John Baptiſt Sogliani, was ſo com- 
plaiſant as to lend me part of his fhop, 


which ſtood at the fide of the new market, 
hard by Landi's bank. There I did many 


little 
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jobs, earned a great deal of money, and 
was very well able to aſſiſt my relations. 
Envy began then to wrankle in the hearts 
of my former bad maſters, whoſe names 
were Salvadore and Michele Guaſconti. | 
They had three grand goldſmiths ſhops, in 
which much buſineſs was tranſacted ; ſeeing 
that they did me ill offices with. ſome men 
of worth, I complained of it, and ſaid they 
| ſhould be ſatisfied with having robbed me, 
as they had done, under the maſk of be- 
nevolence. This coming to their cars they 
declared loudly that they would make me 
repent having uttered ſuch words but I 
being a ſtranger to fear, little regarded their 
menaces. As I happened one day to lean 
againſt the ſhop of one of theſe men, he 
called me to him, and in the moſt abu- 
ſive language, bullied and threatened me; 
upon which I ſaid, that if they had done 
their duty with reſpect to me, I ſhould have 
ſpoken of them as perſons of fair character; 
but as they had behaved in a different man- 
ner, they ſhould complain of themſelves 
only, Whilſt I ſpoke thus, one Gherardo 
Guaſconti, a couſin of theirs, who was in 

Vor. he E all 
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all probability ſet on by them, took the op= 
portunity, as a beaſt loaded with bricks 
happened to paſs by, to puſh it ſo violently 
againſt me, that I was very much hurt; 
upon which I inſtantly turned about, and 
ſeeing him laugh, gave him ſo violent a blow 
on the temple, that he fell down, and lay 
upon the ground motionleſs and inſenſible: 
then turning to his couſins, I ſaid to them; 
that is the way I uſe cowardly raſcals like 
you : and as they, confiding in their num- 
ber, ſeemed preparing to take their revenge, 
I, in a violent paſſion, drew a little knife, 
and vented my anger in theſe words; If any 
one of you offers to quit the ſhop, let ano- 
ther run for a confeſſor, as there will be no 
occaſion for a phyſician; this declaration 
ſtruck ſuch terror into them all, that not 
one of them ventured to ſtir to the aſſiſtance 
of his couſin. 


No ſooner had I left the place, but both 
the fathers and ſons ran to the magiſtrates, 
and told them that I had violently affaulted 
them with arms, in fo audacious a manner, 
that the like had never been known in Flo- 
rence. The magiſtrates ſummoned me, and 
a 8 I, ad 
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I, without delay, preſented myſelf before 
them : here I met with a ſevere reprimand, 
as well in conſequence of the appearance 
of my adverſaries, which was much ſupe- 
rior to mine, as becauſe they had taken eare 
to prepoſſeſs them in their favour, a precau- 
tion which I; through inexperience, and 
truſting to the goodneſs of my cauſe, had 
neglected. I told them, that as I had re- 
cCeived ſuch provocation from Gherardo, and 

had only given him a flap on the face; I did 
not think I deſerved fo ſevere a rebuke. 

Prinzivalle della Stufa, who was one of 
that court, hardly ſuffering me to make an 
end of the words © flap on the face, ex- 
claimed, You gave him a violent blow with 
your fiſt, and not a ſlap. The bell having 
rung, and we being all diſmiſſed, Prinzi- 
valle thus ſpoke in my favour to the reſt of 
the bench: Do but ſee, Gentlemen, the 
ſimplicity of this poor youth, who acknow- 
ledges himſelf to have given a ſlap on the 
face, thinking it to be a leſs offence, 
than a violent blow; whereas there is a 
penalty of five and twenty crowns, for gi- 
ving a perſon a flap on the face, ina the 


new market ; while the penalty for a blow 
E 2 vw 
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with the fiſt is little or nothing. This 19 
a very worthy young man, who ſupports 
his poor relations by his induſtry; would to 
God that there were many like him in our 
town, which can indeed boaſt but a very 
ſmall number of virtuous citizens. 
8 There were in the court ſome ruſty old 
ſtagers, who, moved by the importunities 
and miſrepreſentations of my adverſaries, 
becauſe they were of the faction of Fra 
Girolamoni, were for having me ſent to 
priſon, and condemned in the coal meaſure; 
but the good Prinzivalle prevented their 
malice from taking effect, by getting me 
fined only in four little meaſures of meal, 
which were to be given in charity to the 
monaſtery of the Murate. This ſame judge, 
having called me into his preſence, com- 
manded me not to ſay a ſingle word, but 
obey the orders of the court, upon pain of 
incurring their diſpleaſure. They ſent 
us then to the chancellor, and I mut- 
tering the words <* ſlap” and not © a blow 
on the face,” the magiſtrates burſt out a 
laughing, The chancellor commanded us 
all to give ſecurity to each other for our 
24 good 
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good behaviour, and ſentenced me only to 
pay the four meaſures of meal. I thought 
myſelf very hardly uſed, and having ſent for 
a couſin of mine, whoſe name was ſignor 
Annibale Librodoro, father to ſignor Li- 
brodoro a ſurgeon, that he might be bail for 
me, he refuſed to appear. This incenſed 
me to the higheſt degree, and I exclaimed 
loudly at his behaviour, as he had great 
obligations to my family. Inflamed by this 
treatment, and being naturally of a very 
paſſionate temper, I waited till the court 
was broke up, and the magiſtrates gone to 
dinner ; finding myſelf then alone, and that 
I was no longer obſerved by any of the 
officers of. the court, 1 left the place in a 
violent fury, and went in all haſte to my 
workſhop, where I took up a dagger, and 
ran to attack my adverſaries, who by that 
time were come home. I found them at 
table, and young Gherardo who had been 
the chief cauſe of the quarrel immediately 
flew at me: I thereupon gave him a ſtab 
in the breaſt, which pierced through his 
cloak and doublet, without once reaching his 
ſkin, or doing him any ſort of harm; ima- 
gining however from the ruſtling of his 

SEE.  cloaths, 


. F 


cloaths, upon my giving the ſtab, and from 
his falling flat upon the ground, through 
fright and aſtoniſhment, that IJ had done 


him ſome great hurt, I cried out, Traytor, 
tis is the day that I ſhall be revenged upon 


you all, The father, mother and ſiſters, 
thinking that the day of judgment was 


come, fell proſtrate upon their knees, and, 


with voices full of terror and conſternation, 
implored my protection; ſeeing then that 
none of my adverſaries ſtood upon the de- 
fenſive, and that Gherardo lay ſtretched 
out upon the ground like a dead corpſe, I 
ſcorned to meddle with them, but ran down 


Nairs like a madman. When I got into 
the ſtreet, I found the reſt of the family, 


who were above a dozen in number, ready 
to attack me; one of them held a ball of 
iron, another a thick iron tube, others a 


hammer taken from an anvil, and others 


again had cudgels in their hands. Ruſh- 
ing amongſt them like a mad bull, I threw 
down four or five, and fell to the ground 


2 along with them, now aiming my dagger at 


one, now at another. Thoſe who continued 
ſtanding, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, 
belabouring me with their hammers, and 

: cudgels. 
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cudgels. But, as God ſometimes mercifully | 
interpoſes upon ſuch occaſions, it ſo hap- 
pened that I neither received, nor did any 
harm; I loſt nothing. but my cap, which 
fell into the hands of my adverſaries, and 
each of them ſtruck it with his reſpective 
weapon ; but, upon looking about for the 
wounded, and ſlain, it appeared that none 
of them had ſuſtained any injury. The 
ſcuffle being over, I bent my courſe towards 
the convent of Santa Maria Novella; and 
accidentally met with a friar named Aleſſo 
Strozzi ; though I was not acquainted with 
the good father, I intreated him to ſave my 
life, for I had been guilty of a heinous crime. 
The friar defired me not to be under any 
apprehenſions: for that, whatever crimes I 
might have committed, I ſhould be in per- 
fect ſecurity in his cell. In about an hour's 
time the magiſtrates having met in an ex- 
traordinary manner, publiſhed one of the 
moſt tremendous edicts that ever was heard 
of, threatening the ſevereſt penalties to who- 
ever ſhould grant me an aſylum, or be pri- 
vy to my concealment, without any diſtinc- 
tion of pes or quality of the * that 
harboured me, 
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My poor afflicted father appearing before 
the judges, fell proſtrate upon the ground, 
and begged them to ſhew compaſſion to his 
young but unfortunate ſon. Thereupon 
one of thoſe incenſed magiſtrates, ſhaking 
the top of his venerable hood, ſtood up, and 
thus angrily expreſſed himſelf: Riſe direct- 
ly and quit this ſpot, or, to-morrow morn- 
ing, we ſhall baniſh you from the town. 


My father, in anſwer to theſe menaces, 


faid : You will act as God permits you, and 


no farther, The magiſtrate replied, that 


nothing could be more certain than that 
God had thus ordered matters. My father 
then ſaid boldly to him: my comfort is that 
you are a ſtranger to the orders of provi- 
dence. Having thus quitted the court he 
came to me with a youth about my age, 
whoſe name was Piero, ſon of John Landi; 
(we were much dearer to each other than if 
we had been brothers): this young man had 
under his cloak an excellent ſword, and a 
coat of mail. My father having acquainted 
me with the ſituation of affairs, and what 
the magiſtrates had ſaid, embraced me moſt 
tenderly, and gave me his bleſſing, faying, 
EY may 
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may the protection of God be with you: | 
then preſenting me with the ſword, and the 
coat of mail, he, with his own hands, 
helped to accoutre me, coneluding with 
theſe words: My worthy ſon with theſe 
arms you muſt either live or die. Pier Landi, 

Who was preſent, wept without ceaſing, 
and brought me ten crowns of gold. I de- 
fired him to pull off ſome little hairs from 
my cheeks, which were the firſt down that 
overſpread them. Father Aleſio dreſſed me 
in the habit of a friar, and gave me a lay 
brother for a companion. I came out of 
the convent by the Al Prato gate, and walked 
by the fide of the town walls, as far as 
the great ſquare, aſcending the ſteep of 
Montui, where I found, in one of the nigh- 
eſt houſes, a perſon of the name of Graſ- 
ſuccio, who was brother, by the ſame father 
and mother, to Benedi& of Monte Varchi. 
After I had laid aſide my friar's diſguiſe, 
and reſumed my former appearance, we 
mounted two horſes, which there ſtood ready 
for us, and galloped away in the night to 
Sienna. Graſſuccio, upon his return to Flo- 
_ rence, waited on my father, and acquainted 
him with the news of my having reached 

a place 
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a place of ſafety. My father, highly re- 


joĩced at theſe tidings, was impatient to ſ ee 
the magiſtrate who, the day before, had 
rebuked him with ſuch ſeverity ; as ſoon as he 
came into his preſence, he ſaid to him: You 
ſee at laſt, Antonio, it was God, not you, 
that knew what was to befall my ſon. To 
which the other anſwered, I with I could 
ſee him once more before this court. My 
father replied, I return thanks to God, that 
he has reſcued him out of your hands. 
During this time I was waiting at Sienna 


for the Roman Procaccio, with which 1 


travelled on the reſt of my journey; and, 
when we had paſt la Paglia, we met with 
the courier, who brought intelligence of the 
election of pope Clement VII, 


CHAPTER 
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Fr 
De author meets with. extrordinary fucceſe at 
Rome, he is greatly encouraged by a noble 
patroneſs Signora Perzia Chigi — Par- 
ticular account of that lady——-Rivalſhip 
between him and Lucagnolo da Feſt 
He plays at a concert before Pope Clement 
ath who is highly pleaſed with his perfor- 
mance, and takes him into his ſervice in the 
double capacity of goldſmith and muſician 
— — He is employed by the biſhop of Sala- 
manca at the recommendation of a ſcholar 
of Raphael of Urbino — himſical adven- 
tures between him and the biſhop, 


acted 


Urox my arrival at Rome I began 
to work at Signor Santi's the goldſmith; 

for though that artiſt was dead, his ſon con- 
tinued to carry on the buſineſs; the latter 
did not work himſelf, but conducted matters 
by means of a young man, whoſe name was 
Lucagnolo de Jeſi. This was a country lad, 


who had lived with Signor Santi from his 
childhood ; 4 


n . 
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childhood; he was low in ſtature, but very 
well ſhaped. This youth was cleverer than 
= any journeyman I had ever ſeen before, 
= at making beautiful vaſes, baſons and other 
things of the ſame kind. Having engaged 
to work in this ſhop, I began to make ſome 
candleſticks for the biſhop of Salamanca a 
HSßpaniard: theſe were wrought with as much 
 F art as it was poſſible to beſtow upon a work 
| - £8 of that nature. - A pupil of Raphael of Ur- 
_ bino, one John Francis ſirnamed the fac- 
tor, who was an excellent painter, and inti- 
mate with the ſaid biſhop, found means 
to introduce me into his favour, infomuch 
that he frequently employed me, and I gained 
_ conſiderably by my buſineſs, About this 
"fame period I ſometimes went to draw at the 
chapel of Michael Angelo, and ſometimes 
at the houſe of Agoſtino Chigi of Sienna, 
in which were ſeveral adruirable paint- 
ings by that great maſter Raphael of Urbino; 
this was only upon holy days, becauſe Signor 
Gifmondo, brother to the ſaid Signor Agoſti- 
no was come to live there ; the family how- 
ever were greatly pleaſed when they ſaw ſuch 
young men as me frequent their houſe, as 
| a ſchool 
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a ſchool of painting. The wife of the ſaid 
Signor Giſmondo, a moſt genteel and beau» 
tiful: lady having often ſeen me thus em- 
ployed under her roof, one day came to ex- 
amine my drawings, and aſked me whether 
I was a painter or a ſtatuary: I told the lady ; 
that I was a goldſmith. She replied that I de- 


ſigned too well for one of that trade; and 


having ordered her waiting-maid to bring 
her a ſet of very fine diamonds in the 
form of a flower-de-luce, mounted in gold, 
ſhe deſired me to tell their value. I there- 
upon eſtimated them at eight hundred 
crowns. The lady declared that I had judg- 
ed very right. She then aſked whether 1 
would undertake to ſet them properly; 1 
anſwered that I would do it moſt willingly : 
I began the deſign in her preſence, for 1 
took pleaſure to converſe with ſo fair and 
agreeable a lady. When I had finiſhed 
my deſign, another beautiful lady, who had 
all this while been above ſtairs, entered 
the room, and aſked Portia (which was the 
firſt lady's name) what ſhe was about : to 
which the latter anſwered ſmiling ; I divert 
myſelf with . the drawings of this 
| : inge 
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ingenuous young man, who is an ex- 


cellent- hand. Though I had acquired 
ſome aſſurance, I had with it a mixture of 


baſhfulneſs; ſo I coloured, and ſaid: let me 


be what I will, madam, I ſhall always be rea- 
dy to ſerve you. The lady reddening a little 
herſelf, replied, you are an able artiſt. and 


I have a mind to employ you: ſhe then 
bid me take the diamonds home with 


me, and pulling out her purſe, gave me 


twenty gold Crowns, ſaying, - ſet theſe 


diamonds according to the defign which 


you have drawn, and preſerve me the 


old gold in which they were mounted. 


The other lady faid thereupon, if I was the 
.young man I would go off with what I 


had got. Signora Portia ſubjoined ; that 
virtues are ſeldom coupled with vices, and 
by behaving in that manner, I ſhould belie 
my honeſt. countenance ; then taking the 
other lady by the hand ſhe turned about, 
and ſaid to me with a ſmile of condeſcenſi- 


on, farewell Benvenuto. I ſtayed ſome- 


time after I had drawn the deſign, copying 


a figure of Jove, the work of Raphael of 


Urbino. As ſoon as I had finiſhed it, I went 
away, and ſet about making a little model 


of 
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of wax, to ſhew in what manner the work 
was afterwards to be executed; this I car- 
fied to Signora Portia at a time that 


the other lady, whom I have ſpoken of 


above, was with her; both of them were 
ſo highly pleaſed with my ſpecimen, that 
ſomewhat emboldened by their compliments, 
] promiſed them that the execution of the 
work itſelf ſhould be far ſuperior to the 
model. I thereupon began the work, and 
in twelve days ſet the jewels 'in the 
form of a flower-de-luce, as I ſaid above, 
adorning it with various figures of cupids, 
all forts of animals and the fineſt enamel, 
ſo that the diamonds of which the flower- 
de-luce was compoſed, e with 1 re- 
doubled luſtre. bs 


Whilſt I was buſy with this piece of work, 
Signor Lucagnolo, ſeemed highly offended, 
and told me ſeveral times over, that it would 
be more for my intereſt, as well as reputa- _ 
tion, to help him in working at pieces of 
plate. 1 made anſwer, that 1 had not ſuch. 
jobs to do every day, and that there was not 

leſs, but more reputation to be acquired by 
them, than by large filver vaſes, and that 


they 
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they were at the ſame time much more lu- 
cratixe. U pon my telling Lucagnolo that 

they were more lucrative, he laughed at me, 

and ſaid: You'll ſee that, Benvenuto, for by 
the time that you have completed your job, 
I ſhall contrive to finiſh this piece of plate, 
which I began preciſely at the time when 
vou undettook the ſetting of the jewels; and 
experience will convince you of the differ- 
ence between the profit, accruing to me from 
my piece of plate, and to you from your 
trinkets. I anſwered, that I would with 
pleaſure make ſuch a trial of ſkill with fo 
conſummate an artiſt, that it might appear 
which of us was miſtaken, when both our per- 
formances were finiſhed. Thus with coun- 
tenances that betokened ſome diſpleaſure, we 
both fell hard to work, eager to finiſh our ſe- 
veral undertakings, and we exerted ourſelves ſo 
much to the purpoſe, that in about ten days 
time, we had both of us with great elegance 
and art, completed our reſpective taſks. That 
of Lucagnolo was a large filver vaſe, which 
was to be placed near the table of Pope 
Clement, and to receive bones and the rinds 
of various fruits, whilſt that Pontif was at 


his meals, a work rather calculated for ſhew 
and 
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and oſtentation than of any real uſe. This 
piece of plate was adorned with two beau- 
tiful handles, as likewiſe with many figures 
of different ſizes, and ſeveral fine foliages of 
ſuch beauty and ingenious contrivance that 
nothing could poflibly ſurpaſs them. Upon 


ſeeing this performance, I told Lucagnolo, 


that it was the fineſt piece of plate I had ever 
| beheld. Lucagnolo, thinking he had as good 
as convinced me of his having gained his 
point, made anſwer: Your work appears 
to me equally admirable, but we ſhall ſoon 
ſee the difference between them: he then 
carried his piece of plate to the Pope, and 
was punctually paid the ordinary price. In 
the mean time, I took my work to Sig- 
nora Porzia, who expreſſed great ſurpriſe at 


my finiſhing it ſo expeditiouſſy, and told me 


that I had more than performed my promiſe: 


ſhe then defired me to aſk, whatever I 
thought proper in return for my labour, de- 
claring that ſhe judged my deſerts to be fo 
great, that were ſhe to make me lord of a 
caſtle, ſhe ſhould hardly think ſhe had re- 
warded me in proportion to my merit; but 
that ſurpaſſed her abilities. I anſwered that 
the greateſt recompence which could crown 
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my endeavours, was the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing pleaſed fo excellent a lady. This I ſaid 
in a pleaſant way, and having made my bow 
T took my leave, declaring that I deſired no 
other payment. Thereupon Signora Porzia 
turning about to the other lady ſaid, See how 
he anſwers the good opinion we had con- 
ceived of him; and they both expreſſed equal 
ſurpriſe. Signora Porzia then ſaid to me, 
My good friend, Benvenuto, don't you re- 
member the old proverb, when the poor 
gives to the rich, the devil laughs? I replyed 
that ſince he had met with ſo many diſap- 
pointments, I had a mind he ſhould laugh 
for once; but as I was going away, ſhe ſaid 
ſhe did not intend to humour him fo much. 
Upon my return to the ſhop, Lucagnolo who 
had the money he got from the Pope, wrap- 
ped up in a paper, ſaid to me, Do but com- 
pare the recompenſe that I have received for 
my piece of plate, with that which you 
have had for your jewels. I anſwered 
that we might let the matter reſt for that 
time, but I hoped the day following to make 
it appear that as my work was in its kind as 
exquiſite as his, I ſhould be rewarded with 
equal munificence. The next day Signora 
| Porzia 


-, 
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Porzia having ſent her ſteward to the ſhop, 
he called me out, and put into my hands a 
paper bag of money, which he brought 
from that lady; telling me at the ſame time, 
it was not his miſtreſs's intention that the 
devil ſhould laugh at my expence; and that 
the money ſhe ſent me, was not a reward 
adequate to my merit; with ſeveral other 
compliments worthy of ſuch a lady. Lucag- 
nolo who thought it an age till he had com- 
pared his money to mine, that inftant ruſh- 
ed into the ſhop, and in the preſence of 
twelve workmen, and other neighbours, 
who were come to ſee how the conteſt would 
end, took his paper, laughing with an air 
of triumph ; then having made three or four 
efforts, he at laſt poured out the caſh which 
rattled loudly upon the counter; it amount- 
ed to the ſum of five and twenty crowns in 
filver. I who was quite ſtunned, and dif- 
concerted with his noiſe, and with the laugh- 


ter and ſeoffs of the by-ſtanders ; having juſt 


taken a peep into my paper, and feeing it 
was filled with gold, without diſcovering 
any emotion, or making the leaſt buſtle, 
held my paper bag vp in the air, as I ſtood 
on one fide of the counter, and emptied it 
F 2 5. 
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as a miller does a ſack: my money was dou- 
ble the ſum of his, ſo that all the ſpectators 
who before had their eyes fixed upon me 
with a ſcornful air, ſuddenly turned about 
to him, and ſaid; Lucagnolo, Benvenuto's 
money, being all gold, and twice as much 
as yours, makes the grandeſt appearance of 
the two. Such an effect had envy, and 
the ſcorn ſhewn by all preſent, upon 
Lucagnolo, that I thought he would have 
dropped down dead; and though he was to 
receive a third part of the money, as I was 
only a journeyman, and he my maſter; 
envy had more power over him than avarice. 
Equally provoked on my part, I ſaid, 
that every man might boaſt as he thought 
proper; for I found that he began to curſe 
his art, and thoſe from whom he had learn- 
ed it, declaring that for the future he would 
never undertake works of importance in the 
buſineſs, but give his attention entirely to 
making ſuch gewgaws, as they proved ſo 
lucrative. I then told him, I would ven- 
ture to prophecy, that I ſhould ſucceed in 
his branch of buſineſs, but that he would 
neyer be ſucceſsful in my trifles, as he 
called them. LO e 
| | Thus 
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Thus I went off in a paſſion, telling him, 
I would ſoon make it appear that I was no 
falſe prophet. [Thoſe who were preſent all 
declared him to be in the wrong, looking 
upon him as a mean fellow, which he was 
in fact, and upon me as a man of ſpirit, as 
I had ſhewn myſelf. The next day I went 
to return Signora Porzia thanks, and told her 
that her ladyſhip had done the reverſe of 
what ſhe ſaid ſhe would, that I propoled to 
make the devil laugh, and that ſhe had again 
made him renounce God: we both were 
merry upon the occaſion, and ſhe gave me 
other lucrative commiſſions, ; 


About this time I contrived with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a pupil of Raphael of Urbino, to be 
employed by the biſhop of Salamanca, in 
making one of thoſe filver vaſes, for holding 
water, which are uſed in cupboards, | and 
generally laid upon them by way of orna- 

ment. The biſhop being defirous of having 
two of equal ſize, employed Lucagnolo 
to make one, and the other was to be 
done by me; but with regard to faſhion, 
John Francis the painter gave us a deſign, 
to which we were to conform. 1 with great 

F 3 alacrity 


alacrity ſet about this piece of plate; and a 
Milaneſe, whoſe name was Signor Giovanni 
Pietro della Tacca, lent me part of his ſhop 
to follow my buſineſs. Having begun my 
work, I laid by what money I wanted for 
my own private uſe, and the remainder I 
ſent to the relief of my poor father. At the 

very time the money was paid him in Flo- 
rence, he happened to meet with one of 
thoſe rigid magiſtrates, who had menaced 
and uſed him ſo roughly in conſequence of 
my unfortunate ſcuffle. As this fiery magiſ- 
trate had the misfortune of having very bad 
ſons, my father took an opportunity to ſay 
to him: Untoward accidents may happen to 
any body, eſpecially to men of choleric tem- 
pers, when they know themſelves to be in- 
Jured, as was the cafe with my ſon, when he 
quarrelled with thoſe jewellers. But it is 
evident from the general tenour of his life; 
that I knew how to give him a virtuous edu- 
cation; would to God your ſons would turn 
out as good with reſpect to you, as mine are 
to me; and that I wiſh for your ſake: for as 

God enabled me to give them a virtuous | 
education, where my abilities ceaſed to have 
any power, he r himſelf, and found 


means 
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means to reſcue them out of your violent 
hands. Aſter he had left the magiſtrate, he, 


wrote me an account of the whole affair, 7 


requeſting me to play ſometimes upon the. 
flute, that I might not loſe that admirable, 
art, which he had taken ſo much pains to 
teach me. I had now a ſtrong deſire , to 
oblige him in this reſpect before he died * 
for God often grants us thoſe bleſſings when 


we pray for with faithful hearts. 


Whuüſt 1 u was going on with the Wi of 
Salamanca s plate, I had no aſſiſtance but 
that of a little boy, whom at the) earneſt re- 
queſt of his relations, I had, half againſt my 
will, taken as an apprentice. This boy. then 
about. fourteen, and named Paulino, was 
ſon to a citizen of Rome, who lived upon 
his fortune. Paulino was one of the beſt 
_ bred, ſueeteſt tempered and prettieſt boys 
that I ever ſaw in my life; and on account of 
his good qualities, his extraordinary beauty, 
and the great love he bore me, I conceived 
the ſtrongeſt affection for him that can in- 


n the . breaſt. 
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One of the effects of this great fond- 
neſs was, that in order to diffuſe a ray of 
chearfulneſs over his features which had 
naturally a ſerious melanchcly caſt, I from 
time to time took in © hand my flute: 
he uſed then to ſmile in fo graceful and af-. 
fecting a manner, that I am not the leaſt ſur- 
priſed at the fables which the Greeks have 
written concerning their deities; had my 
apprentice lived in that age, he would, in 
all- probability, have turned the heads of 
ſome of the poets of antiquity. Paulino 
had a ſiſter named Fauſtina of ſo exquiſite a 
form, that ſhe might juſtly be compared to 
the renowned Fauſtino, whoſe charms are 
ſo much vaunted by hiſtorians; and as he 
ſometimes carried me with him to his fa- 
ther' s, ſo far as I could judge from obſerva- 
tion, that worthy man ſeemed deſirous that 
1 ſhould be his ſon-in-law. This made me 
ſet a much higher value upon muſic than 
T had done before. It happened about this 
time that John Jacobo, a muſician of Ceſena, 
who belonged to the Pope's houſhold, and 
was an excellent performer, ſent Lorenzo 
Trombone of Lucca, a perſon who is now in 
the ſervice of our Duke, to propoſe to me 
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to aſſiſt them at the Pope 8 F erragoſto®, an 
playing certain ſpiritualpieces upon the flute, 
as he had ſelected ſome of the moſt beautiful 
compoſitions for the occaſion. Though x 
had an earneſt deſire to finiſh the fine piece 
of plate that I had begun, yet as muſic. has 
a ſecrẽt charm in it, and as I was in ſome: 
meaſure deſirous of gratifying my aged father, 
I agreed to make one at their concert ſo 
that eight days before the Ferragoſto we eve - 
ry two hours had a rehearſal. Upon the firſt 
of Auguſt we repaired to Belvidere, and whilſt, 
Pope Clement was at dinner, we played thoſe 
fine compoſitions, which we had long prao- 
tiſed, inſomuch, that his holineſs declared, 
he had never been delighted with more ex- 
quiſite harmony: then ſending for John 
Jacobo, he inquired of him how he had 
procured ſo great a maſter of the flute, 
and ordered him to give a full and circums: 
ſtantial account of my perſon. Upon John 
Jacobo's mentioning my name, the Pope 
ſaid, Is this the ſon of John Cellini? Being 
fully informed of my character, he added, 
_ the had a int to take me into *. wn 
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vice, and make me one of his band of 
muſic. Jacobo anfwered: Your holineſs. 
will do great things indeed, if you get him 
into your ſervice; for his buſineſs is that of a 
goldſmith and jeweller, in which he is a com- 
pleat maſter, and by working at it conſtant- 
ly, he makes a great deal more money than 
he could ever acquire by mufic. The Pope 
replied: I am therefore the more deſirous of 
having him in my ſervice, ſince he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a qualification more than I expect- 
ed let him have the fame falary with the 
reſt of you, and tell him from me that I de- 
fire he would become one of my band, and 
L will find him conſtant employment in his 
other bufinefs. His holineſs thereupon: 
gave him a handkerchief which contained 
a hundred gold crowns, deſiring him to 
divide them amongſt the band, and let me 
have my ſhare. John Jacobo having quitted. 
the Pope, came to us and repeated word for 
word all that his holineſs had ſaid; having 
then divided the money amongſt eight muſi- 
cians, and given me what fell to my ſhare, 
he added, I have orders to ſet you down as 
one of our band. To this I made anſwer: 


_ me a day to conſider of it, and 
to- 
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to-morrow I will let you know my determi- 


nation. When I had left them, I deliberated: 
within myſelf whether J ſhould accept the 


offer, as it was likely to prejudice me ſo 
much in my buſineſs. The night following: 
my father appeared to me in a dream, and 

intreated me with tears of affection, that I 
would for his ſake accept of the place of mu- 


ſician to the Pope; to whom I, as I thought, 


made anſwer, that it was my firm reſolution 
not to do it upon any account. He then ap- 
peared to me to aſſume a form ſo horrible 
that I was ſhocked to behold him, and he 
ſaid: If you act otherwiſe, you will have your 
father's curſe; but if you conform to my de- 
fire, I will bleſs you for ever. No ſooner was 
J awake, but I ran in a fright to get my name 
entered amongſt the Pope's muficians. I 
then wrote to my aged father, that F had 
done as he deſired, who upon receiving the 
intelligence, was through exceſs of joy at- 
tacked by a diſorder, which brought him al- 
moſt to death's door. Immediately upon his 
recovery he wrote me word, that he had juſt 


had the ſame dream as mine: I therefore con- 
cluded that I had given my father ſull ſatis- 


faction, and that all thin 8 would ſucceed to 
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to my wiſhes. I then exerted myſelf to 
the utmoſt to finiſh the piece of plate, 
which I had begun, for the biſhop of 
Salamanca, 


This prelate was an extraordinary per- 
ſon: and excecding rich, but very hard 
to be pleaſed : he ſent every day to in- 
quire how I went on; and as the meſſenger 
happened once not to find me at work, his 
maſter came in a great paſſion, and ſaid he 
would take the job out of my hands, and 
give it to another to finiſh. This was occa- 
fioned by my | attaching myſelf to that 
odious flute; I therefore continued the 
work day and night with the moſt aſſidu- 
ous application, till J had forwarded it to 
ſuch a degree, that I thought I might 
venture to ſhew- it to the biſhop ; but 
upon ſeeing what I had done, he grew fo 
impatient, to have the piece. compleated, 
that I heartily repented having ever ſhewn it. 
to him. In about three months I finiſhed 
this grand piece « of plate, which I adorned 
with a variety of beautiful animals, foliages 
and figures, pleaſing to the eye beyond imagi- 
pation, I then ſent my apprentice Paulino to 

ſhew 
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ſhew- it to the ingenious Lucagnolo': 5 


Paulino delivered his meſſage 1 in the moſt 
graceful manner imaginable in theſe terms; 
Signor Lucagnolo, my maſter Benvenuto 


has in purſuance of his promiſe ſent me to 
ſhew you a piece of work, which he has 


made in imitation of your performances, and 
he expects in return to ſee ſome of your lit- 
tle nick-knacks. Theſe words being utter- 


ed, Lucagnolo took the piece of plate into 


his hand, and having examined it ſufficient- 
ly, ſaid to Paulino; my pretty youth, tell 
thy maſter that he is an excellent artiſt, and 
that there is nothing I deſire more than his 
friendſhip. The lad joyfully delivered his 
meſſage. The plate was then carried to the 
biſhop, who wanted to have a price fet upon 
it. Juſt at this juncture Lucagnolo entered 
the room, who ſpoke of my work ſo honour- 
ably, and praiſed it to ſuch a degree, that he 
even ſurpaſſed my own goodopinionof it. The 
biſhop having taken the plate into his hand, 
ſaid, like a true Spaniard, By G 
be as ſlow in paying him, as he was tedi- 
ous in finiſhing the work. When I heard 
this, I was bighly mortified and curſed the 
| Spaniard, 
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Spaniard, as well as all who were friends 
to Spain. 


Amongſt other beautiful ornaments there 
was a handle to this ſilver vaſe, of the 
moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, which by 
means of a kind of ſpring ſtood exactly 
upon the mouth of it. The biſhop one day 
through vanity ſhewing this piece of plate 
to ſome Spaniſh gentlemen of his acquain- 
tance, it came to paſs that one of them 
meddling indiſcreetly with the handle, the 
ſpring unable to bear his rough touch ſud- 
denly broke, and this happened after his 


lordſhip had left the room. The gentleman 


thinking this a moſt unluckly accident, in- 
treated the perſon who took care of the 
cup-board, to carry it directly to the artiſt 
that had made it, and order him to mend 
it without delay, promiſing that he ſhould 
be paid his own price in caſe he proved ex- 


peditious. The piece of plate being thus 
again come into my hands, I promiſed ta 
mend it without loſs of time; and this pro- 
miſe I performed, for it was brought me be- 


fore dinner, and I finiſhed it by ten o'clock 
at night. The perſon that left it with 
me, 
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me, then came in a moſt violent hurry, for 
my lord biſhop had called for it again, to 
ſhew it to other gentlemen. The meſſenger 
not giving me time to utter a word ctied, 
quickly, quickly, bring the plate in all 
haſte. Being determined to take my own 
time, and not to let him have it, I ſaid f 
did not chuſe to make ſuch diſpatch. The 
man then flew into a paſſion, and clapping 
his hand to his ſword, ſeemed to be ready to 

break into the ſhop by main force, but this I 
prevented by dint of arms and menacing ex- 
preſſions: I will not let you have it, ſaid I, 
go tell your maſter that it ſhall not be taken 
out of my ſhop, till I am paid for my 
trouble. Seeing he could not obtain it by 
bullying, he began to beg and pray in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner; telling me that if 
J put it into his hands, he would take care 
to ſee me ſatisfied. Theſe words dtd not in 
the leaſt ſhake my reſolution ; and as I per- 
fiſted in the fame anſwer, he at laſt defpaired 
of ſucceſs, and ſwearing that he would 
return with a body of Spaniards and cut me 
to pieces, thought proper to depart. In 
the mean time I who gave ſome credit to 


What [ had heard of Spaniſh aſſaſſinations, | 


declared 
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declared I would defend myſelf courage- 
ouſly ; and having put in order an excellent 
fowling piece I ſaid in my own mind: he 
that takes both my property and my labour, 
may as well deprive me of life. Whilſt I 


thus argued with myſelf, a cook of Spa- N 
niards made their appearance with the above- 


mentioned domeſtick at their head, who 


with great arrogance bid them break open 
the ſhop. At theſe words T ſhewed them 
the muzzle of my loaded fuſil, and cried 
out with a loud- voice: vile traitors and 
cut-throats, are the houſes and ſhops of 


citizens of Rome to be aſſaulted in this 
manner ? If any of you ſhould offer to ap- 
proach this door, I will ſhoot him dead. 


Then taking aim at the domeſtick, and 
making a ſhew as if I was going to fire at 
him, I cried out, as for you, you raſcal, that 


ſet them on, you are the very firſt I ſhall 
make an example of. Upon hearing this he 


clapped ſpurs to a jennet upon which he was 
mounted, and began to fly full ſpeed. The 


' diſturbance had now brought all the 


neighbours out of their houſes, when ſome 


Roman gentlemen paſſing by ſaid: Kill 
the dogs, and we will ſtand by you. Theſe 


words 
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words had ſuch effect, that they left me in 
a terrible panic, and told his lordſhip all that 
had happened. The biſhop, as he was a 

proud, haughty man, reprimanded and 
ſcolded his ſervants very ſeverely, both be- 
cauſe they had committed ſuch an act of 
violence, and becauſe they had not gone 


through with it. The painter who had 


been preſent at the abovementioned acci- 
dent, entering at this juncture ; his lord- 
ſhip deſired him to go and tell me, that 
if 1 did not bring him the piece of plate 
directly, he would leave no part of my 
body intire but my ears, but that if I brought 
it without delay, he would inſtantly ſatisfy 

my demand. The proud prelate's menaces 
did not in the leaſt terrify me, and I gave 
him to underſtand that I ſhould lay the 
whole affair before the pope. In the mean 
time his anger and my fear having ſubſided, 
upon' the aſſurances of ſome gentlemen of 
Rome, that I ſhould come to no harm, and 
that I ſhould be payed for my trouble, armed 
with my dagger and coat of mail, I repaired 
to the houſe of the biſhop, who had cauſed 
all his ſervants to be drawn up in a line. 
There I made my appearance, Paulino fol- 

So & lowing 
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lowing me cloſe with the piece of plate: to 
make my way through the line of domeſ- 
tics, was like paſſing through the Zodiack; 
one of them looked like a lion, another like 
a ſcorpion, and a third like a crab, till at 
laſt we came into the preſence of this re- 
verend prelate, who uttered the moſt prieſt- 


like, Spaniard-like words that I ever heard. 


All this time I never once looked at him, 
or fo much as anſwered a ſingle word; at 
which his lordſhip ſeemed to diſcover more 
reſentment than ever, and having ordered 
pen, ink and paper, defired me to write him 
a receipt. I then looked him full in the 
face, and told him that I would readily do 
fo, after I had received my money, The 
haughty biſhop was then more exaſperated 


than ever; but in fine, after a great deal 


of ſcolding and hectoring, I was paid, and 
having wrote a receipt left the place in high 
ſpirits. 


Pope Clement afterwards heard the 
whole affair, having firſt ſeen the piece of 


plate in queſtion, though it was not ſhewn 


him by me; he was highly pleaſed at what 


| had ſomos, and faid publicly that he 


entirely 
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entirely approved of my behaviour, ſo that the 
biſhop heartily repented what he had done ; 
and, in order to make attonement for the paſt, 
ſent me word by the ſame painter, that he in- 


tended to employ me in many commiſſions of 


importance; to which I made anſwer, that T 
was very willing to undertake them, but 


that I inſiſted upon being paid before-hand. 


Theſe words coming likewiſe to the ear of 


Pope Clement made him laugh heartily. 


Cardinal Cibo was at Rome when the affair 


happened, and his Holineſs told him the 
whole affair of the difference between me 
and the biſhop of Salamanca, with all the 
_ diſturbances it had given riſe to; then he 


turned to one of his domeſticks, and bid 


him find conſtant employment for me in my 
buſineſs as a goldſmith. The above cardinal 
ſent for me, and after much converſation 
ordered me to make him a piece of plate, 
more conſiderable than that which I had lately 
finiſhed for the biſhop of Salamanca. I like- 
wiſe worked for cardinal Cornaro, and for 
many other cardinals, eſpecially Ridolfi and 
Salviati: I was employed by them all, and 


earned a great deal of money. Signora Por- 


Zia Chigi told me I ſhould open a ſhop en- 
Ef ; 
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tirely upon my own account; I did ſo ac- 
cordingly, and was kept in conſtant employ- 
ment by that good lady, ſo that it was 
perhaps by her means chiefly that I came to 
make ſome figure in the world. At this 
time I contracted an intimate acquaintance 
with ſignor Gabbriello Ceſarini, Gonfalo- 
nier of Rome, and frequently worked for 
that gentleman : amongſt other jobs I did 
for him, one was particularly remarkable, 
namely, a large gold medal to be worn upon 
a hat, and on which was engraved Leda with 
her enamoured ſwan : he was highly pleaſed | 
with the execution, and ſaid he would get 
my work to be examined, in order to pay me 
according to its full value. My medal being 
a maſter-piece of art, the connoiſſeurs ſet a 
much higher price upon it than he expect- 
eds, and as it was in bad hands, I reaped 
no benefit from my labour. This medal 
occaſioned me as much trouble as the biſhop 
of Salamanca's piece of plate; but that 
narratives of this ſort may not interfere with 
matters of much greater importance, I ſhall 
content myſelf with having barely — 
rü that unlucky adventure. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


The author has a quarrel, and accepts a chal- 
enge from Rienzo da Ceri. He apphies 
himſelf to ſeal engraving, and improves in 
that art under Lautizio. The plague breaks . 
out at Rome, during which he amuſes him- 

elf with taking plans of the antiquities of 
_ that city.— Story of fignor Facomo Carpi 
the famous ſurgeon, and of the vaſes deſigned 
by Benvenuto. -— The peſtilence having 
ceaſed, a ſociety is formed of artiſts, vis. 

' painters, ſculptors and goldfmiths, with 
aveekly meetings. — Grand entertainment at 

one of theſe meetings, and a merry frolick of 

the author's, at which were preſent Mi- 

5 Angelo and nj Romano. | 


- 
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A: 8 I am ſometimes obliged to quit the 
_ ſphere of my profeſſion, in writing the hi- 
ſtory of my life, I find it expedient, with 
regard to {uch articles as the laſt-mentioned, 
not to give a circumſtantial account of 
them, but a compendious ſummary of the 
chief particulars, I happened once, at our 


„ 5 feaſt 
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feaſt of St John, to dine with ſeveral of my 


countrymen of different callings, painters, 


ſculptors and goldſmiths; where, amongſt 
other artiſts of diſtinguiſhed reputation, were 


preſent one Roſſo a painter, John Franceſco 
2 pupil of Raphael of Urbino, and many 


more: as I had invited them thither with- 


out any ceremony or conſtraint, they laughed 


and jeſted, which is uſual with mixt com- 
panies, and made merry upon occaſion of 
ſo great a feſtival. A young mad-cap, who 


was in the ſervice of ſignor Lorenzo de 
Medici, and whoſe name was Rienzo da Ceri, 
happening to paſs by during this entertain- 


ment, turned the Florentines into a jeſt, and 
caſt many injurious reflexions upon the whole 
body of the nation. As it was I that had in- 
vited all theſe men of genius and worth to 
this meeting ; I confidered myſelf as the 


perſon inſulted upon the occaſion, and, 


without being taken notice of by any of the 


company, went up to the ſpark above-men- 


tioned, who was with a woman of the town, 
and continued his gibing to divert her. I 
aſked him whether he was the audacious man 
that ſpoke ill of the Florentines ; and he 
immediately made anſwer that he was. 

F Scarce 
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Scarce had he uttered theſe words when I 
gave him a ſlap on the face, and we both 
inſtantly drew. But we had hardly made 
three paſſes, when ſeveral of the by-ſtanders 
interpoſed, all feeming to take my part, ra- 
ther than that of my adverſary ; . for as the 
company preſent were ſenſible that I was in 
the right, they declared in my favour ac- 
cordingly. The day following I received 
a challenge from my adverſary, which I ac- 
cepted with chearfulneſs, declaring that I 
thought this an affair of much greater im- 
portance than the buſineſs of my ſhop. I 
inſtantly went to ſpeak to an old man, na- 
med Bevilacqua, who had the reputation of 
being the beſt ſwordſman in Italy, having 
fought above twenty duels, and. 3 come 
off with honour. This worthy man was 
my friend, had had connexions with me 
in my buſineſs, and even interpoſed in 
ſome diſputes between me and my em- 
ployers; he therefore ſaid to me, my good 
friend, Benvenuto, if you were to cope with 
Mars himſelf, I have not the leaſt doubt but 
you would come off with honqur; for 
though I have been acquainted with you 
ſo many years, I never knew you in the 
G 4 | —_ 
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wrong, with regard to any quarrel. He 
conſented, therefore, to be my ſecond, and, 
having repaired to the place appointed in 
arms, I came off with credit, though there 
was no blood ſhed. I paſs by the particu- 
lars of this combat, which might indeed be 
entertaining to ſome readers; but I rather 
chuſe to dwell upon the events that befell 
me in the buſineſs of my calling, which was 
my chief motive for taking pen in hand, 
and in recounting of which J ſhall find ſuf- 
ficient employment. Though I was ex- 
cited by an honeſt emulation to produce a 
piece of work, which might equal, or even 
ſurpaſs thoſe of that able artiſt, Lucagnolo; 
I did not however, upon that account, quit 
my agreeable art of jewelling, and, by uni- 
ting the two, I acquired much more repu- 
tation and profit, than I could have done 
: by either ſingly ; for, in both branches, I 
often hit off things unknown to other 


urtifts, 


There was, at this time, in Rome, a 
native of Perugia, of great abilities, na- 
med Lautizio; the only man that worked 


in his branch * the buſineſs, which was 
| that 
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that of a ſeal engraver, Every Cardinal, at 
Rome, has a ſeal on which his title is en- 
graved; it is made of the bigneſs of a 
child's hand, and the title is embelliſhed 
with a variety of figures: : one of theſe ſeals, 
well executed, coſts a hundred crowns. and 
upwards. I could not help deſiring to rival 
ſo eminent an artiſt, though this buſineſs 
widely differs from that of the jeweller and 
goldſmith; but Lautizio, who was maſter 
of the art of ſeal making, ſeemed to be con- 
fined to that alone, and knew nothing of 
any other branch. I therefore ſet about 
learning this buſineſs, and though I found 
it exceeding difficult, was never wearied 
out by any labour it coſt me, but at- 
tached myſelf conſtantly to it, and ma- 
king money. There was likewiſe, in Rome, 
another eminent artiſt, a native of Milan, 
who went by the name of Caradoſſo; this 
man worked only in medals, engraved with 
a chiſſel, upon thin plates of metal, and 
many other materials; he made ſome 
- ſcripture pieces, and figures of Chriſt, a 
palm long, of thin plates of gold, and of 
ſuch admirable workmanſhip, that I looked 
pon him to be one of the greateſt maſters 

in 
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in this branch that I had ever known; and 
I envied him more than any of the reſt. 
There were likewiſe other maſters there, 
who worked in medals engraved on ſteel; 
theſe are the true guides and models of 
thoſe who deſire to acquire perfection in 
coining money. I fet about learning all 
theſe different branches with the greateſt 
aſſiduity. Next to theſe came the moſt 
elegant art of enamelling, in which I never 
heard of more than one that excelled, 
and this was a Florentine, named Ame- 
rigo, with whom J was not acquainted ; 
his performances were indeed admira- 
ble, and ſuch as were never equalled in 
any part of the globe ; nor could I, or any 
other man, ever boaſt of having ſeen a piece 
of workmanſhip of the kind, that made even 
a faint approach to their excellence. The 


art of enamelling is extremely difficult on 


account of the fire, which is the laſt thing 
uſed in works of that nature, and often 
ſpoils and totally deſtroys them; neverthe- 
leſs I attached myſelf likewiſe to it with the 
utmoſt ardour; and, though I found it very 
hard to be acquired, ſuch was the pleaſure 


I took in learning it, that its greateſt diffi- 


culties 
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culties appeared delightful to me. This 


was 2 ' peculiar indulgence of the author of 


nature, and the effect of a genius ſo happy, 
that IJ could, with the utmoſt eaſe, learn 
any thing I gave my mind to. Theſe ſe- 
veral branches are very different from each 
other, inſomuch, that the man who excells 
in one, ſeldom, or never, attains to an equal 


degree of perfection in any of the reſt; 


whereas I, having exerted myſelf with the 


utmoſt aſſiduity to be eminent in all theſe 
different branches, at laſt compaſſed my end, 


as I ſhall ſhew 1 in a proper place. 


About this time, whilſt I was ſtill a young 
man of three and twenty, ſo dreadful an 
epidemic diſeaſe prevailed in Rome, that 
there died every day ſeveral thouſands. 
Though I was ſomewhat terrified at this ca- 
lamity, T began to indulge myſelf in certain 
pleaſures of fancy, ariſing from different 


cauſes, which I ſhall hereafter ſpecify ; for, 
on holydays, I amuſed myſelf with viſiting 
the antiquities of that city, and ſometimes 
took their figures in wax, at other times I 
made drawings of them. As theſe antiqui- 
ties are all ruinous edifices, where a number 
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of pigeons build their neſts; I had a mind 
to divert myſelf among them with my fow- 
ling piece; but being greatly afraid of the 
plague, I avoided all commerce with the-in- 
babitants, and made Paulino carry my gun ; 
thus we repaired together to the ruins, from 
whence I often returned home loaded with 
pigeons. of the largeſt ſize. But I never 


cChoſe to put more than a ſingle ball into 
my piece, and in this manner, by being a 


good..marks-man, I procured a conſiderable 
quantity of game. The fowling piece 
which I held in my hand, was, both on the 


inſide and outſide, as bright as a looking- 
glaſs; I likewiſe made the powder as fine 
as the minuteſt duſt; and, in the uſe of it, 


I: diſcovered ſome of the moſt admirable 


ſecrets , that ever were known till this 


time. Of this I will, to avoid prolixity, 
give only one proof, which will ſurprize 
eyen thoſe who are adepts in this matter : 
When I had charged my piece with a quan- 
tity of powder, equal in weight to the fifth 
part of a ball, it carried two hundred paces 


„point blank: in a word, ſo great was the 
delight I took in ſhooting, that it often di- 


verted me from the buſineſs of my ſhop. 
. | Though 
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Though it had this ill conſequence, it, in 
in other reſpects, procured me confide- ' 
rable advantages; for, by this exerciſe of 
ſhooting, I greatly improved my conſti- 


tution, the air was of vaſt ſervice to me, 


and braced my nerves, which were ' na= 
turally relaxed: whilſt I was enjoying 
theſe pleaſures, my ſpirits ſuddenly revived; 
I no longer had my uſual gloom, and I 
worked to more purpoſe, than when my 
attention was totally engroſſed by buſineſs; 
upon the whole my gun turned rather to' 
my advantage, than the contrary. Add to” 
this, that, by means of this recreation, I con- 
tracted an acquaintance with ſome people, 
that kept a look out for the peaſants of 
Lombardy, who, at a particular ſeafon of 
the year, came to work in the vineyards 
about Rome: theſe peaſants, in digging. the 
ground, ſcarce ever failed to diſcover ancient 
medals, agates, cornelians, and camaieu's; 
they likewiſe found precious ſtones, ſuch as 
emeralds, zaphyrs, diamonds and rubies.” 
Thoſe who went in queſt of the peaſants, 
often bought ſuch things of them for a 
trifle; and I dealing with the former, 
have frequently often given them gold 

| e crowns 
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crowns for curioſities, which had coſt them 
only ſo many pence. This traffick, beſides 
the great profit I derived from it, which 
was at leaſt a tenth, procured me the 
friendſhip of moſt of the Roman cardinals. 
I ſhall mention only a few of. the moſt re- 
markable of theſe rarities, that happened 
to fall into my hands; imprimis, a Dol- 
phin's head, about the ſize of a large bean; 
though art was eminently conſpicuous in 
this head, it was ſtill ſurpaſſed by nature; 
for this emerald was of ſo fine a colour, 
that the perſon who purchaſed it of me for 
ten crowns, cauſed it to be curiouſly ſet in 
a gold ring, and fold it for a hundred. 
I had likewiſe one of the fineſt topazes 
that ever was beheld: art and nature ſeemed 
to. rival each other in embelliſhing this 
ſtone, of the ſize of a large nut; and upon it 
was carved an amazing fine head, intended 
to repreſent a Minerva. I had likewiſe, in 
my collection, another ſtone of a differ- 
ent ſort from any of theſe; this was a ca- 
maieu, upon which was engraved a Her- 
cules binding a triple-headed Cerberus; 
this was a piece of ſuch extraordinary 


beauty, and ſuch admirable worktman- 
ſhip, 
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| ſhip, that our great Michael Angelo de- 


clared he had never beheld any thing that 


ſurpaſſed it. Amongſt a number of bronze 
medals, one fell into my hands, upon which 
was repreſented a head of Jupiter; this 
medal was the largeſt I ever beheld : the 
head was one of the moſt compleat maſter- 
pieces of art; on the reverſe were ſeveral 
other figures, reſembling the head, in which 
the artiſt diſplayed his ingenuity in a man- 
ner equally conſpicuous. I might launch 
out into a long diſſertation upon this ſub- 
Ject, but I chooſe to avoid prolixity. 


The epidemic diſorder had prevailed for 
ſome time in Rome (for I muſt partly go 
back in order to connect my narrative) when 
there arrived in that city an eminent ſur- 
geon, named ſignor Jacomo da Carpi: this 
extraordinary man had, amongſt other no- 
ſtrums, certain violent remedies for the 
French diſeaſe; and moreover underſtood 
the art of deſign extremely well. Hap- 
pening one day to paſs by my ſhop, he 
caſt his eye upon ſome. drawings, amongſt 


which were ſeyeral little vaſes of a variety 


of Groteſque figures, which I had ſketched 
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out by way of amuſement: theſe vaſes 
being, in form, very different from any 
that had ever been ſeen before; ſignor 
Giacomo deſired me to make him ſome, 
of filver, according to the ſame model; 
this I readily agreed to do, becauſe they 
were of my own invention. Though he 
payed me generouſly for my trouble, the 
reputation which I acquired by them was 
of a hundred times more value to me than 
the profit; for the whole trade declared 
they had never ſeen any thing more com- 
pleat, or better executed. 1 had no ſooner 
finiſhed theſe pieces, but my new employer 
ſhewed them to the pope, and the day fol- 
lowing quitted Rome. He was a man of 
great learning, and talked admirably upon 
medical ſubjects. The pope was deſirous. 
of having him in his ſervice, but he de- 
clared he did not care to confine himſelf to 
any ſervice whatever, and that whoever had 
occaſion for his aſſiſtance, ſhould ſend for 
him: he was a perſon of great ſagacity, and 
did very wiſely to leave Rome; for, not 
many months after, all his patients relapſed, 
ſo that he would have been murdered, if 
he had ſtayed. He ſhewed my little vaſes 


N 
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to the duke of Ferrara, and to ſeveral 
other princes; and told them that they 


were preſents from a great nobleman at 
Rome, of whom he had demanded them, 
upon undertaking to cure him of a certain 
diſorder; that the nobleman had told 
him, they were antiques, and begged he 
would rather aſk any thing elſe, which he 
would freely part with, and leave him 
thoſe ; but he refuſed to cure him on any 
other terms, and thus got them into his 
poſſeſſion. This I was told by ſignor Al- 
berto Bendidio, who, with great ceremony, 
ſhewed me certain figures at Ferrara ; at 
which I laughed, without making any other 


anſwer. Signor Alberto, who was a proud 
haughty man, ſaid to me in a paſſion: you 
may laugh as much as you pleaſe, but 8 


muſt tell you that there has not been a 
man theſe thouſand years able to make 
ſuch figures. I, that I might not ſeem to 


detract from their reputation, ſtood admi- 


ring them in filent aſtoniſhment. I was 


told in Rome, by many noblemen who were 


my friends, that theſe drawings appeared to 


them very extraordinary, and of genuine | 
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antiquity; encouraged by this declaration, I 
confeſſed that they were my performances: 
they not giving credit to what I faid, I 
formed a reſolution to make new deſigns, in 
order to prove my veracity, becauſe the 
abovementioned ſignor Giacomo had carried 
off the others. By this job I was conſide- 
rably a gainer. The epidemic diſeaſe con- 
tinuing to rage, I eſcaped it very happily ; 
many of my acquaintance had died of it, 
while I continued in perfect health. 


The plague had by this time almoſt ſpent 
its fury, inſomuch, that thoſe who had ſur- 
vived it, congratulated each other, and ex- 
preſſed great joy at having eſcaped that 
fatal ſcourge. Upon this occaſion there 
was eſtabliſhed in Rome a ſociety of pain- 
ters, ſtatuaries and goldſmiths, the beſt that 
had ever been known in that capital : the 
founder of this ſociety was a ſtatuary, named 
Michael Angelo, a native of Sienna, and 
poſſeſſed of ſuch extraordinary abilities, that 
he might juſtly vie with any artiſt belonging 
to the profeſſion ; but ſtill more eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for being the moſt complaiſant 

} | and 
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nd obliging man in the univerſe: he was 
the oldeſt member of this ſociety, but might 
be conſidered as the youngeſt, on account of 


his vigorous conſtitution. We were fre- 
quently together, at leaſt twice in the week. 


I muſt not omit, that to this ſociety alſo be- 


longed Julio Romano, a painter; and John 


Franceſco, both excellent pupils of the great 
Raphael of Urbino. After we had been 
ſeveral times in company together, our wor- 
thy preſident thought proper to invite us to 
fup at his houſe one Sunday; directing that 
every man ſhould bring his miſtreſs with 
him, and he who failed to comply, ſhould 
be obliged to treat the company with a ſup- 
per. Such members of the ſociety as had 
no acquaintance amongſt the courtezans, 
were obliged to procure ladies with great 
trouble and expence, for fear of expoſing 
themſelves at this agreeable entertainment. 
J had thought myſelf vaſtly well provided in 


a fine girl of the name of Pentheſilea, who | 


had a for. g neſs for me; but I was obliged 
to reſign her to one of my moſt intimate 
friends, named Bacchiaca, who had been, 
and ſtill continued to be, deeply in love with 
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her. The girl, upon this occaſion was 
ſomewhat picqued, perceiving that I gave 
her up to Bacchiaca, at the firſt word; a 
circumſtance which induced her to imagine 
that I lighted her, and made a bad return 
for the affection ſhe bore me. Her reſent- 
ment afterwards involved me in a perplexing 
affair, of which I ſhall ſpeak more at large 
in its proper place. 


As the time drew near that we were 
to repair to the aſſembly abovementioned, 
and 1 happened to be without a female 
companion, I looked upon myſelf as guilty 
of a great overſight in not providing one; 
but not chuſing to be diſgraced by bring- 
ing any low, deſpicable creature, amongſt 
ſo many brilliant «beauties, I thought of a 
frolic to increaſe the mirth of the company. 
Having formed my plan I ſent for a boy, 
named Diego, of about ſixteen, who lived 
next door to me, and was ſon to a Spaniſh 


copperſmith ; this lad was 3 latin 
at the grammar-ſchool, to which he ap- 


plied with great diligence: he had a very 
genteel perſon, with a fine complexion: the 
More of his face ſurpaſſed thoſe of the 

ancient 
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ancient ſtatue of Antinous, and I had often 
drawn his likeneſs, by which I acquired 
great reputation in my performances. The 
boy had no acquaintance in town, nor was 
he known to any of the ſociety ; he neglected 
his dreſs very much, his attention being in- 
tirely ingroſſed by ſtudy. Having ſent for him 


to my houſe, I begged that he would dreſs - 


himſelf in woman's cloaths, which I had 
provided. He was eaſily prevailed on to 
comply, and I, by means of a variety of 
ornaments, added a conſiderable luſtre to 
the beauty of his countenance. I put two 
rings in his ears, in which were two fine and 
beautiful pearls; the rings being divided in 
the middle, faſtened upon his ears, which 
appeared to be bored; I then dreſſed his neck 
with gold necklaces, and coſtly jewels. In 
the ſame manner 1 adorned his fingers with 
rings, and, taking him gently by the ear, 
brought him before a looking-glaſs. The 
boy, ſeeing himſelf in the glaſs, exclaimed 


with an exulting tone: Lord, what a Diego 
am I now! Diego, ſaid I to him then, I never 


before aſked you any favour, but now, for 
the fitſt time, I beg you will oblige me in one 
| "08 thing; 
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thing; it is, that you would, in your preſent 
dreſs, repair with me to the agreeable ſociety, 
which I have mentioned to you ſo often. 
The lad who was virtuous and diſcreet, mo- 
deſtly caſt his eyes upon the ground, and 
deliberated for a few moments, then ſud- 
denly looking up, made anſwer, I will go 
with you, Benvenuto; finding him ſo very 
ready, I replied, let us ſet out directly. I 
put on his head a large handkerchief, 
which 1s called at Rome a ſummer- cloth. 
When we came to the place, the whole 
company were already met, and all roſe to 
ſalute me; Michael Angelo was between 
Julio Romano, and John Franceſco. As 
ſoon as I had taken the handkerchief from 
the head of my beautiful companion, Mi- 
chael Angelo, who as I have already ob- 
ſerved, was one of the moſt facetious and 
diverting men in the world, with one hand 
taking hold of Julio, and with the other of 
John Franceſco, with his utmoſt might, 
drew them towards Diego, and obliged 
them to kneel down; at the ſame time 
falling upon his knees himſelf, and calling 
to the company, he exclaimed aloud, See 
in what form ang gels deſcend from the 


clouds 
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clouds ! though celeſtial ſpirits 'are repre- 
ſented as males, behold there are female 


ſpirits in heaven likewiſe ! fo he continued. 
to exclaim, Oh beautiful angel! Oh angel, 
worthy of all praiſe, vouchſafe to fave, 


vouchſafe to direct me! At theſe words | 


the facetious creature lifted up his right 


hand, and gave him a papal benediction. 


Michael Angelo riſing, faid, that it was 
cuſtomary to kiſs the Pope's toe, but that 
adoration ſhould be paid to the cheeks of 
angels; he then gave him a falute, and 
the youth coloured up, which greatly added 
to his beauty. This ſcene being over, 
every man produced a ſonnet, upon ſome 
ſubje& or other, and we 'gave them to 
Michael Angelo for his peruſal. The latter 
began to read them aloud, when the atten- 
tion of Diego increaſed his beauty to ſuch a 
degree as is impoſſible to expreſs. The com- 
pany fell into diſcourſe, and gave many 
tokens of admiration, which I ſhall not here 
particularize, as that is not now my buſineſs, 


I ſhall only mention one expreſſion which 1 


recolle& to have heard from that famous 
painter Julio. This great man having looked 
upon all preſent with affection, but more 

H 4 atten- 
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attentively upon the ladies, turned about to 
Michael Angelo, and ſpoke to him thus: 
My dear Michael Angelo, the name of crow, 
which you have given to our ladies, ſuits 
them pretty well, though they are even in- 
ferior in beauty to crows, when compared 
to one of the fineſt peacocks that ever was 
beheld. Dinner was now ready to ſerve 
up, when Julio begged to be the perſon that 
ſhould place us in proper order. His requeſt 
being granted, he took the ladies by the 
hand, and made them ſit at the upper end 
of the table, with mine in the midſt of them; 
the men he placed next, and me in the middle, 
telling me that I was deſerving of all manner 
of honour and diſtinction. Behind our 
backs there were rows of flower-pots, with 
beautiful jeſſamines, which ſeemed to 
heighten the charms of the young ladies, 
and eſpecially of my Diego, beyond ex- 
preſſion. Thus we all, with great chear- 
ulneſs, began to regale ourſelves at that 
elegant ſupper. After our repaſt was 
over, we were entertained with a concert of 
muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental; and 
becauſe the performers ſung and played 
with books before them, my angelical com- 
panion 
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panion defired that he might be allowed 
to ſing his part: as he acquitted himſelf 


better than any of the reſt, Julio and Mi- 


chael Angelo, inſtead of expreſſing them- 
{elves in the ſame facetious terms they had 
done before, ſeemed to be ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, and grew wild and extravagant 
in their praiſes. The muſic being over, 
one Aurelio Aſcolano, who was very clever 


at repeating verſes by heart, which is called 


in Italy :mproviſare, began to repeat ſome 
admirable lines in praiſe of the ladies. 
Whilſt this perſon was ſinging, the two 
girls who had my beauty between -them, 
never ceaſed prating and chattering ; one of 
them told me in what manner ſhe had 
fallen into that looſe way of life; the other 
aſked my companion how it came to be her 
fate, who were her friends, and how long 
ſhe had been at Rome, with ſeveral other 
queſtions of the ſame kind. Were I to 
dwell upon trifles of ſuch a nature, I might 
relate many odd things that were ſaid and 
done there, occaſioned by Pentheſilea, who 
was paſſionately fond of me; but as that 
would be. foreign to my deſign, I ſhall be 
Fontent with briefly touching upon _— 
| e 
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The diſcourſe of the two courtezang 
began to diſguſt my counterfeit lady, who 
had taken the name of Pomona: as ſhe 
was deſirous to diſengage herſelf from them, 
and get rid of their looſe converſation, ſhe 
ſometimes turned to one fide, ſometimes to 
the other : the lady that Julio brought with 
him, aſking whether ſhe was not ill ; the 
counterfeit Pomona anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, declaring that ſhe believed herſelf to be 
ſome months gone with child, and felt, at 
that very time, the qualms of breeding. 
Upon which the two ladies who had her be- 
tween them, taking compaſſion of Pomona, 
felt her body, and diſcovered her to be a 
boy ; immediately drawing back their hands 

they quitted the table, loading him with all 

the abuſive language that is uſually given 
to diſorderly young fellows. An outcry 
being inſtantly ſet up, accompanied with great 
laughter and expreſſions of ſurprize, the 
grave Michael Angelo deſired permiſſion 
of all preſent to inflict upon me a pe- 
nance in his own way: the company giving 
their aſſent to this with loud acclamations, 
he put me out of Pain by thrice . 


long 
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long live ſignor Benvenuto; and that, he 
faid, was the puniſhment I deſerved for fo 
humorous a frolic. Thus ended this plea- 
ſant entertainment, together with the day, 
and the company ſeparating, retired to their 
reſpective habitations, 
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7 he thor heerns to make curious Danes 
Keenings of fteel and fitver on Turkiſh dag- 
gers, &c. Derivation of the word Gro- 
Zefque in works of defign ——his ingenuity 
#n medals and rings His great humanity 
to Lewis Pulci is repaid with the utmoſt 
ingratitude. Tragical end of Pulci in couſe= 
quence of his amour with Pentligſilea 
Gallant behaviour of the author on this 
occaſion in defeating a band of armed adver- 
 faries. His eſcape and reconciliation with 
Benvenuto of Perugia. 
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\ y ERE I to give a commend account 
of all the works I did at this time for perſons 
of different ſtations in life, my narrative 
would become altogether tedious; ſuffice 
it at preſent to obſerve, that I exert- 

ed myſelf with the utmoſt diligence and 
care to acquire perfection in a variety of 
different arts, as above enumerated ; and 
therefore with unceaſing perſeverance work- 


ed 
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ed. at them all. But as an opportunity has 
not hitherto occurred of giving an account of 
any of my remarkable performances, I ſhall 
wait till ſuch a one offers. Michael Angelo 
the ſtatuary, was at this time employed in 
erecting a monument to the late Pope 
Adrian; Julio Romano the painter was gone 
into the ſervice of the marquis of Mantua: 
the other members were retired to different 
Auarters, as their buſineſs happened to lead, 
them: ſo that our ingenious ſociety was 
almoſt entirely diſperſed, Soon after there: 
fell into my hands ſome little Turkiſh' dag-- 
gers; the handles of which were of iron as 
well as the blade, and even the ſcabbard 
was of that metal: on theſe were engraved 
ſeveral fine foliages in the Turkiſh taſte, 
moſt beautifully filled up with gold. L 
found J had a ſtrong inclination to cultivate 
this branch likewiſe, which was ſo different 
from the reſt; and finding that I had great 
ſucceſs in it, I produced ſeveral pieces in this: 
way. My performances indeed were much 
finer and more durable than the Turkiſh, 
for ſeveral reaſons ; one was that I made a 
much Grover inciſion in the ſteel than is ge- 

nerally 
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nerally practiſed in Turkiſh works; the other 
was that theſe foliages are nothing elſe but 
cichory leaves, with ſome few flowers of 
Echites; if theſe have ſome graces, they are 
not laſting like thoſe of our foliages. In Italy 
there is a variety of taſtes, and we cut foliages 
in many different forms; the Lombards 
make the moſt beautiful wreaths, repreſent- 
ing ivy leaves and others of the ſame ſort, 
with agreeable twinings highly pleaſing to 
the eye. The Romans and Tuſcans have a 
much better notion in this reſpe&, for they 
repreſent Acanthus leaves with all their 


feſtoons and flowers, winding in a variety of 


forms, and amongſt theſe leaves they inſert 
birds and animals of ſeveral forts, with great 
angenuity and elegance in the arrange- 
ment. They in part likewiſe have recourſe 
to wild flowers, ſuch as thoſe called lyons 
mouths, accompanied by other fine inven- 
tions of the imagination, which are termed 
groteſques by the ignorant. Theſe foliages 
have received that name from the moderns, 
becauſe they are found in certain caverns in 
Rome, which i in ancient days were cham- 
bers, baths, ſtudies, halls and other places 


of the like nature, . The curious happened 
| | to 
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to diſcover them in theſe ſubterraneous 
caverns, whoſe low fituation is owing to 
the raiſing of the ſurface of the ground in a 
ſeries of ages, and as theſe caverns in Rome 
are commonly called grottos, they from 
thence acquired the name of groteſque. But 
this is not their proper name, for as the 
ancients delighted in the compoſition of 
chimerical creatures, and to the mixed 
breed of animals ſuppoſed to ſpring from the 


pPromiſcuous conjunction of goats, cows and 


mares gave the appellation of monſters; in 
like manner artiſts produced by their foliages 
monſters of this ſort; and that is the proper 
name, for them, not groteſques. In ſuch a 
taſte I made foliages filled up in the manner 
above-mentioned, which were far more ele- 
gant and pleaſing to the __ "WI * 
Pe ane works. tl - 
4 Te peng bout this time that certain 
vaſes were diſcovered, which appeared to be 
antique urns filled with aſhes; amongſt theſe 
were iron rings inlaid with gold, in eich bf 
which was ſet a diminutive ſhell.* Learned 
antiquarians upon inveſtigating the nature of 
theſe rings, declared their opinion that they 
* Were 
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were worn as charms by thoſe, who defired 


to behave with ſteadineſs and reſolution 
either in proſperous or adverſe fortune. 


4 likewiſe took things of this nature in | 
hand at the requeſt of ſome gentlemen who 


were my particular friends, and wrought 


fome of theſe little rings ; but I made them 


of ſteel well tempered, and then cut and in- 
laid with gold, ſo that they were very beau- 
tiful to behold ;, ſometimes for a ſingle ring 
of this ſort, I was paid above forty crowns. 
At that time a ſort of ſmall medals were in 
faſhion, upon which it was cuſtomary for 
noblemen and gentlemen to engrave certain 


deviſes and fancies of their own ; and they 


wore them commonly upon their caps. I 
made ſeveral things of this ſort, but*found 
ſuch jobs very difficult: the celebrated artiſt, 
named Caradoſſo, would not take leſs than 
a hundred crowns for one of them, becauſe 


they contained a variety of figures. I was 


therefore employed, not ſomuch on account of 


the greatneſs of his price, as his ſlowneſs in 


working, by ſome gentlemen, for whom I 
made one medal amongſt others in emulation 


% 
of 


} 
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of this renowned artiſt, on which were four 
figures that I took uncommon pains with. 
It happened upon this occaſion that the gen 
tlemen comparing my work to that of the 
famous Caradoſſo, declared mine to be by 
much the moſt elegant and maſterly, and 
bid me aſk whatever I thought proper for 
my trouble, for I had given them ſuch ſatis- 


faction, that they were willing to pay me 


my own price. To this I anſwered that 
the beſt recompence I could receive for my 
labour, and that which I defired moſt, was 
the happineſs of making an approach to the 
excellence of ſo great a maſter, and if I ap- 

peared to gentlemen of their taſte to have 
attained that honour, I thought myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded. Upon my leaving them 
at theſe words, they immediately ſent me a 
generous preſent, with which I was perfectly 
fatisfied ; and my ardour to gain the appro- 
bation of my employers increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that it gave riſe to the adventures 
which I am going to relate. For in the 
courſe of this hiſtory I muſt ſometimes Ioſe 
ſight of my. profeſſion, to record ſome. un- 
lucky accidents, by which this toilſome 
äW˖¹e EE 
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life of mine has been occaſionally embit- 
tered. 


I have already given an account of the 
ingenious ſociety of artiſts, and of the plea- 
ſant ſcene of Pentheſilea the courtezan, 
who had ſo falſe and dangerous a paſſion for 
me, and had been ſo greatly irritated on ac- 
count of the merry frolick of introducing 
Diego the Spaniard at ſupper ; I ſhall con- 

clude now that whimſical adventure. As ſhe 
thought herſelf injured in the moſt out- 
ragious manner imaginable, and had vowed 
revenge, an opportunity ſoon offered to 
carry her wicked purpoſe into execution; 
and I ſhall here inform the reader in what 
manner my life was brought by her malice 
into the moſt imminent danger. There 
happened about this time to arrive at Rome 
a young gentleman named Lewis Pulci, 
ſon to one of the Pulci family who had been 
. beheaded for having carnal commerce with his 
daughter : this young gentleman had an un- 
common genius for poetry, was well verſed 
in the latin language, and wrote with great 
elegance ; he was likewiſe extremely hand- 


ſome and genteel, He had juſt quitted the 
PT | ſervice 
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| fervice of ſome biſhop whoſe name 1 do not 
: „ and was very ill with the 
French diſeaſe. When he was at Florence 
there were meetings in the open ſtreets, 
where he ſung extempore, * and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf amongſt thoſe who had the 
greateſt talent that way: this ſinging was 
ſo well worth hearing, that the divine 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, that renowned 
ſtatuary and painter, whenever he heard that 
Pulci was to perform, went to liſten to him 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and upon theſe oc- 
caſions was generally accompanied by one 
Piloto a goldſmith, and myſelf. This was 
the .firſt- rife of my intimacy with Lewis 
Pulci; after two years had elapſed, he diſ- 
covered to me the condition he was in at 
Rome, and begged I would procure him 
ſome relief. I was moved to compaſſion on 
account of his excellent qualities, and farther 
excited by the love of my country, as well as 
a compaſſionate diſpoſition : 1 therefore took 
him into my houſe and had him treated 


with ſuch _ that with the aſſiſtance of 
” 12 0 youth 


EY 


* The Italians call this Improviſare. 
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youth and a vigourous conſtitution, his 
health was quickly reſtored, While the 
young man was in this manner endeavouring 
to recover, he conſtantly amuſed himſelf 
with reading, and I procured him as many 
books as I could: ſenſible of the obligations 
I had laid him under, he often thanked me 
with tears in his eyes, aſſuring me if God 
ever proſpered him, or any way put it in his 
l power, he would endeavour to give me con- 
vincing marks of his gratitude. I told him 
that I had not ſerved him as well as I could 
have wiſhed but had done my beſt, and it was 
the duty of human beings to aſſiſt each other; 
only admoniſhing him to ſhew the ſame 
kindneſs to others, who might happen to 
ſtand in need of his affiſtance, as he had 
. done of mine, and defiring that he would 


look upon me gs his friend, and always love 
me. wid, 


The young man began to frequent 
the court of Rome, in which he was 
ſoon taken notice of, and entered into the 
| ſervice of a prelate, a man of. fourſcore, 
who was the biſhop of Urgenis. This 
prelate 
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prelate bad a nephew, named fignor Gio- 
vanni, aVenetian gentleman: ſignor Giovanni, 
' ſeemed to be greatly ſtruck with the 


ſhining qualities of Lewis Pulci, and had 


contracted ſuch an intimacy with him, that 
he ſeemed to be a ſecond ſelf, Lewis 
having talked to him of me, and the great 


favours I had done him, ſignor Giovanni 
conceived a defire to know me. It hap- 
pened about this time that 1 had made a 
little entertainment one evening for my 


miſtreſs Pentheſilea, to which 1 invited 


ſeveral men of genius of my acquaintance z ; 
at the very moment that we were fitting 
down to table, ſignor Giovanni and Lewis 


Pulci entered the room, and after ſome” 


little ceremony, were prevailed upon to ſtay 


to ſupper, The wanton courtezan no 
ſooner ſet her eye on the handſome youth, 


but ſhe immediately formed a deſign. upon 
him; I perceived the ſnare; fo that the in- 


ſtant ſupper was over, I called Lewis aſide, and 
requeſted him by the obligations which he 
had acknowledged himſelf to have to me, 


not to liſten upon any account to the inſi- 
nuations of that lewd woman. In anſwer 


to this he exclaimed, what, my friend 
#3 Benvenuto, 


* 
* 
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Benvenuto, do you take me for a mad - 0 
man ! 1 told him, I did not take him for a 
mad-man, but for an inexperienced youth; at 
the ſame time aſſuring him that I gave my- 
{elf not the leaſt trouble about her, but that 
my concern was for him, and I ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee him ruined by ſo abandoned a 
trumpet, To this he anſwered that he 
withed he might break his neck, if he ever 
would fo much as open his lips to her, 
| He muſt have ſworn this oath with great 

earneſtneſs, for it was his fate afterwards to 


break his neck, as will appear in the ſequel. 


Signor Giovanni's affection for the youth 
proved not to be of the virtuous ſort; but 
the reverſe; for the latter was every day ſeen 
new cloathed either in velvet or ſilk, and 
appeared to be addicted to all manner of 
debauchery : in ſhort he had diveſted him- 
ſelf of all his laudable qualities, and pre- 
tended. neither to ſee nor know me, when 
we met; becauſe . I had reproved him, 
telling him that he had abandoned himſelf 
to all kinds of vices, and that they would 
be his deſtruction. Signor Giovanni had 

bought him a fine black horſe which coſt 


a. hundred and fifty crowns ; it was an 
| admirable 
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admirable pacer, andLewis rode with it every 


day to pay his court to that ſtrumpet RH 
ſilea. Though I beheld this ſcene, it gave 


me no manner of concern: I ſaid only that 
all animals act according to their nature, 


and J attached myſelf to my buſineſs. It 
happened one Sunday evening that we were 
invited by the famous ſtatuary Michael 
Angelo of Sienna to ſup with him, and it was 


then ſummer- time; at this ſupper Bacchiaca, - 


of whom mention has already been made, 
Was a gueſt, and he had brought with him 
Pentheſilea, with whom he had been for- 


merly connected. Whilſt we were at ſup- | 


per ſhe roſe from table, telling us that 2 
ſudden indiſpoſition obliged her to retire, 
but that ſhe would quickly return. As we 
were engaged in chearful converſation, ſhe 


ſtayed away longer than we expected; 


I ſtood liſtening, and heard ſome people 
talking in a low voice in the ſtreet, whilft 


I held a knife in my hand, which I made 


uſe of at table to cut my viduals: the window 


Was ſo near the table, that having riſen up 


A little, 1 ſaw Lewis Pulci and Pentheſilea 


in cloſe conference, and overheard the for- 


mer ſay: If that curſed Benvenuto ſhould 
I 4 A 
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happen to diſcover us, we muſt be undone: b 
ſhe made anſwer; Lewis, be under no appre- 
henfions; mind what a noiſe they are ma- 
king; we are the leaſt of their thoughts. At 
theſe words I perceived who they were, when 
Immediately leaping from the window, I 
feized Lewis by the cloak, and ſhould cer- 
tainly have killed him with the knife in 
my hand, had he not inſtantly clapped 
ſpurs to his little white horſe, and leaving 
his cloak behind to ſave his life, fled with 
Pentheſilea to a neighbouring church. 
Thoſe who were at table, having ſuddenly 
riſen, came all up to me, and begged I 
wqauld not give myſelf or them any 
trouble for the ſake of a harlot. I an- 
ſwered, that I ſhould never have ſtirred 
upon her account, but that I could not 
help ſhewing my reſentment to that villain, 
who behaved to me in ſo perfidious a man- 
ner. I would not therefore give ear to the 
perſuaſions and intreaties of my worthy 
friends, but ſnatching up my ſword, went 
unaccompanied to Prati, for the houſe 
where we were at ſupper, was near the 
gate Del Caſtello, which led to Prati. It 
as not leng before the ſun ſet, and I re- 
rl turned 
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turned ſlowly to Rome, when it was al- 
ready dark, but the gates of the city were 
not locked. I repaired to Pentheſilea's 
habitation, firmly reſolved, in caſe Lewis. 
Pulci ſhould be there, to treat them both 
very roughly: perceiving that there was 
nobody in the houſe but a ſervant. gul, 
named Corida, I laid aſide my cloak and 
the ſcabbard of my ſword, and came up to 
the houſe, which ſtood behind the place, 
called Banchi, upon the river Tiber. Op- 
poſite to this houſe was a garden belonging 
to an inn-keeper whoſe name was Romolo; 
this garden was encloſed with a thick hedge, 
in which I concealed myſelf in order to Wait 
the coming of the lady and her gallant. 
When I had ſtayed there ſome time my 
friend Bacchiaca happened to paſs by, who, 
whether he really thought I ſhould go there, 
or had been told ſo, called to me in a low 
voice by the name of goſſip, for ſo we uſed 
to ſtile each other in joke. He beſeeched 
me for God's ſake to deſiſt, uttering theſe 
words almoſt with tears in his eyes: goſſip, 
I beg you would not hurt this poor wnfor- 
tunate woman, for nothing can juſtly be 
laid to her TY If you do not, ſaid J, 
Be directly 


directly quit the place, I will cut you acroſs 

the head with my ſword. My poor goſſip, 
frightend by this language, felt a ſudden 
call from nature, and had not gone far, 
when he found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
obeying it. It was a bright ſtarry night, 
and the ſky ſhone with a refulgent luſtre ; 
when ſuddenly I heard the noiſe of ſeve- 
ral horſes galloping on both ſides: this 
was occafioned by Lewis and Penthefilea, 
who were accompanied by one ſignor Ben- 

venuto Perugino, chamberlain to pope Cle- 
ment; they had four valiant captains from 
Perugia attending them, with other brave 
young officers, in all twelve perſons that 
wore ſwords. When J perceived my fitua- 
tion, not knowing which way to get off, I 
reſolved to continue under the hedge ; but 
the briars pricked and hurt me very much, 
ſo that I could no longer bear it, but began 
to think of conſulting my ſafety by flight. 
At this time Lewis had his arms about Pen- 
thefilea's neck, and told her that he muſt 
have a kiſs in ſpight of that traitor Benvenuto. 
Theſe words, which received a new ſting by 
the pricking of the briars, provoked me to 
ſuch A that] * out of the hedge, and 
7 lifting 
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| lifting up my ſword, cried out, I will in- 
ſtantly be the death of you all. My ſword 
fell upon Lewis's ſhoulders, but as the young 
fellow was protected by a coat of mail, the 

blow, though very heavy, had no effect upon 
him; and the ſword turned its edge upon 
the fair but deceitful face of Pentheſilea. 
Both having fallen to the ground, Bacchiaca 
with his ſtockings half down his legs, be- 
gan to run away ſcreaming. I then turned 
about boldly to the reſt with my. drawn 
ſword, when my valiant adverſaries hearing a 
loud uproar in the inn, imagined they had 
to deal with an army of an hundred men; 
they had however drawn their ſwords, but 
ſome of their horſes taking fright, this 
occaſioned ſo much confuſion amongſt 
them, that two of the clevereſt were thrown, 
and the reſt betook themſelves to flight. 
I ſeeing the affair turn out happily, made off 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, pleaſed to get rid of 
this troubleſome affair with . honour, and 
not caring to expoſe myſelf to more danger 
than honour required. In this terrible con- 
fuſion and hurly-burly, ſome of the gentle- 
men and officers. had wounded themſelves 


with their own ſwords, Signor Benvenuto, 
1121 the 
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the pope's 'chamberlain, was n los 
and trampled upon by his own mule; his 
ſervant attempting to draw his ſword, fell 
with him at the ſame time, and gave his 
maſter a deep wound in the hand. This ac- 
cident, more than all the reſt, made fignor 
Benvenuto ſwear in his Perugian jargon, 
that by G-d Benvenuto ſhould teach Benve- 
nuto manners. He deſired one of the offi- 
cers, who perhaps had more courage than. 
the reſt, but was young, and bad. very little 
to ſay for himſelf, to deliver me a challenge. 
This gentleman called upon me at the houſe 
of a Neapolitan nobleman, who had heard of 
my abilities, and ſeen ſome of my performan- 
ces; and being likewiſe. convinced that I 
was both in mind and body fit for the mili- 
tary profeſſion, to which he was attached 
above all others, grew exceeding fond of 
me: ſeeing myſelf thus protected and ca- 
reſſed, and being in proper ſpirits, I gave 
ſuch an anſwer to the officer, as I believe 
made him heartily repent his coming on 
ſuch an errand. A few days after, Lewis, 
Pentheſilea, and the reſt, being pretty well 
' recovered of their wounds, the nobleman, 
my | a was ce by ſignor Benve- 
nuto, 
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nuto, whoſe paſſioh had by this time ſub- 
| fided, to prevail upon me to be reconelled 
to Lewis, adding, that the gallant officefs 
who were with him, and who had never 
had any difference with me on their own 
account, would be glad to cultivate my ac- 
quaintance. 'The nobleman made anſwer, 
that he would perſuade me to agree tb all 
that was propoſed, and ſhould willingly f 
undertake to accommodate matters, upon 
condition that there was to be no upbraid- 
ing on either fide for what had paſſed, ds 
that would reflect diſhonour on themſelves; 
that we ſhould only ſhake hands and drink 
together in token of reconcilement, and ſo 
he would engage to make all things a- 
greeable. This deſign was carried in- 
to execution: one Thurſday evening the 
nobleman carried me to the houſe of 
ſignor Benvenuto, where all the militaty 
gentlemen, who had been in the late ſkir- 
miſh, were at table. My patron” Was 
accompanied by above thirty gallant men 
well armed, a circumſtance which fighor 
Benvenuto did not expect. Having entered 
a little hall, my friend going before, and 1 
following him, he addreſſed them thus: 
Save you, 3 I am come with Ben- 
: venuto 


venuto whom I love as my own brother, 
and we gladly preſent ourſelves with an 
intention to do whatever you think pro- 
per to enjoin us. Benvenuto ſeeing the 
Hall crowded with ſuch a number, made 
anſwer : : All we deſire of you is peace, we 
want nothing more. He then promiſed, 
that the governor of Rome ſhould give me 
no trouble. Thus we were reconciled, and 
I returned to my ſhop; but I was ſcarce 
able to paſs an hour without the company 
of 'the Neapolitan nobleman, who either 
viſited me, or ſent for me to his own houſe. 
In the mean time, Lewis Pulci being cured, 
every day took an airing upon his black 
horſe, which he knew ſo well how to ma- 
nage: one day, amongſt others, after there 
had fallen a drizling rain, having made his 
horſe prance, and curvet before Pentheſilea's 
door, he happened to- ſlip, and the horſe fell 
a- top of him: by this accident he broke his 
right leg, and a few days after died in the 
houſe of Pentheſilea; the curſe, which he 
had ſolemnly invoked againſt himſelf in the 
preſence of God, being thus accompliſhed. 
Hence it appears that the Deity watches 
over the conduct both of the good and bad, 


and rewards all according to their deſerts. - 
* HAPT E R 
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CHAPTER vn. 


e duke of Rn lays fiege to Rome, which | 
is taken and plundered, — The author kills 
the duke of Bourbon as he is ſcaling the 
walls.— He retires to the caſile of St. 
Angelo, where he acts as Bombardier, and 
fegnalizes himſelf in an extraordinary man- 
ner. — The prince of Orange is killed by @ 
ball from a cannon. directed by the author. 
— the pope's acknowledgments to Benve- 
nuto.— The caſtle of St. Angelo Morn 
dered by capitulation. 2 
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A LL Italy was now up in arms, when 
Pope Clement ſent to fignor Giovanino de 
Medici for ſome troops, which accordingly 
marched to his aſſiſtance : theſe auxiliaties 

did ſo much miſchief in Rome, that tradeſ- 
men were not in ſafety in their ſhops, which 
made me retire to a little convenient houſe, 
behind the place called Banchi, where I 
worked for my particular friends. The 
buſineſs I was employed in, at that time, 


was not of any great importance; I there- 


fore ſhall not at preſent enlarge upon it, 
I then took great delight in muſic, and other 
amuſements of a like nature. Pope Cle- 
ment having, by the advice of fignor. Ja- 
copo Salviati, diſmiſſed the five companies, 
which had been ſent him by ſignor Giova- 
nino, lately deceaſed in Lombardy ; the 
duke of Bourbon finding that there were no 
troops in Rome, commanded his army to 
march towards that capital. Upon the news: 
of his approach, all the inhabitants took up: 
arms. I happened to be intimately ac- 
quainted with Alexander the ſon of Piero 
del Bene; who, at the time that the Co- 
lonnas came to Rome, had requeſted me to 
take care of his houſe : upon this more im- 
portant occaſion, he begged I would raiſe a 
company of fifty. men to guard the ſame. 

houſe, and undertake to be their comman- 

der, as I had been at the time of the 

Colonna's. I accordingly drew together 
fifty ſtout young men, and we took up 

our quarters in his houſe, where we were 
well paid and kindly treated. The army 
of the duke of Bourbon having already 
appeared before the walls of Rome, Alex- 
ander del Bene requeſted I would go 
with. him to repel the enemy; I accord- 


gly 
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Wir complied, and taking one of the ſtout- 
eſt youths with us, we were afterwards joined 
by a young gentleman of the name of Cee- 
chino della Caſa, We came up to the 
walls of Campo Santo, and there deſcried 
that great army, which was exerting its 
utmoſt foree to ſtorm the town. Many 
young men were ſlain without the walls, 
where they fought with the utmoſt fury, 
though it was a very thick miſt, I turned 
about to Alexander, and ſpoke to him thus: 
Let us return home with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
fince it is impoſſible for us here to make 
any ſtand ; behold the enemy ſcales the 
walls, and our countrymen fly before them, 
overpowered by numbers. Alexander fright- 
ened out of his ſenſes, anſwered with ſome 
emotion, that he withed we had not ven- 
tured ſo far; and ſo ſaying he turned about 
in a great paſſion, in order to depart. I 
thereupon reproved him in theſe terms; 
ſince you have brought me hither, I am 
determined to perform ſome manly action: 
having taken aim with my piece, where 
I faw the thickeſt croud of the enemy, 1 
fixed my eye on a perſon who ſeemed to be 
lifted yp by the reſt : but the miſty weather 
Vari. I. K prevented 
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prevented me from diſtinguiſhing whether 
he was on horſeback, or on foot. Then 
turning ſuddenly about to Alexander and 
Cecchino, I bid them fire off their pieces, 
and ſhewed them how to eſcape every ſhot 
of the beſiegers. Having accordingly fired 
twice for the enemy's once, I ſoftly ap- 
proached the walls, and perceived that there 
was an extraordinary confuſion among the 
aſſailants, occaſioned by our having ſhot the 
duke of Bourbon: he was, as I underſtood 
afterwards, that chief perſonage, whom 1 


faw raiſed by the reſt. Upon quitting 


our poſt we paſſed through Campo Santo, 


and entered by the quarter of St. Peter ; 3 


from thence we came behind the church of 


St. Angelo, and reached the gate of Caſ- 


tello with the greateſt difficulty imagina- 


ble; for ſignor Rienzo da Ceri, and 


fignor Horazio Baglioni, wounded or killed. 


every body that deſerted the ramparts. 


When we were got to the gate abovemen- 


tioned, part of the enemy had already en- 
tered Rome, and we had them at our 
heels. The governor of the caſtle having 
thought proper to draw up the portcullis, 


there was juſt room enough made for us 


: | four 
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four to enter. Ns fooner was I got in; but 
the captain Pallone de Medici, prefled me 
Into the ſervice, becauſe I belonged to the 
Pope's houthold ; and forced me to leave 
Alexander very miich againſt my will. At 
this very juncture Pope Clement had en- 
tered the caſtle of St. Angelo, by the long 


gallery from St. Peter's; for he did not 


chuſe to quit the Vatican ſooner, never once 


3 that the enemy would ſtotm tlie 
As ſoon as I found myſelf within 


tho calle walls; I went up to ſome pieces of 
artillery, which a Bombardier, named Giu- 


liano the Florentine, had under his direc- 


tion. This Giuliano, ſtanding upon one of 


the battlements, ſaw his houſe pillaged; 


and his wife and children cruelly uſed: 
fearing to ſhoot any of his friends, he did 
not venture to fire the guns, but throw- 
ing the match upon the ground, made 
a piteous lamentation, tearing his hair, 
and expreſſing the moſt poignant Zr 


affecting ſorrow. His example was follow= 


ed by other Bombardiers, which vexed 
me to ſuch a degtee, that I took one of the 
_ Hs, and getting ſome people to affiſt 
„Who had not the fame paſſions to 

K 2 diſturb 
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diſturb them, 1 directed the he and 
falcons, where I ſaw occaſion, and killed a 
conſiderable number of the enemy. If I 
had not taken this ſtep, the party which en- 
tered Rome that morning, would have pro- 
ceeded directly to the caſtle; and it would 
have been a very eaſy matter for them to 
have ſtormed it, as they received no ob- 
ſtruction from the artillery. I continued 
to fire away, which made ſome cardinals 
and gentlemen bleſs me, and extol my ac- 
tivity to the ſkies : emboldened thereby, I 
exerted my utmoſt abilities in defence of 
the place: let it ſuffice that it was I who 
preſerved the caſtle that morning, and by 
whoſe means the other Bombardiers began 
to do their. duty; and ſo I continued to act 
the whole day. Pope Clement having ap- 
pointed a Roman nobleman, whoſe name 
was ſignor Antonio Santa Croce, to be chief 
engineer; this nobleman came to me in the 
evening, whilſt the enemy's army was en- 
tering Rome, by the quarter of Traſtavere, 
and behaving to me with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations, of kindneſs, poſted me with 
five great guns in the higheſt part of 


the TOs called Dall Angiolo, which goes 
quite 
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quite round the fortreſs, and looks towards ; 
the meadows, affording a fine proſpect of 
Rome. He appointed ſeveral perſons, | to 
ſerve under me, and aſſiſt me in mana- 
ging the artillery; then ordering 1 
ſhould be paid before hand, he gave me a 
portion of bread and wine, and begged I 
would continue to behave'as I had begun. 
I, who was at times more inclined to arms, 
than to my own profeſſion, obeyed my orders 

with ſuch alacrity, that I had better ſucceſs 

than if I had been following my own bu- 
fineſs, Night being come, and the enemy 
| having entered Rome, we, who were in 
the caſtle, and I, more than any of the reſt, 

who always took delight in beholding new 
and extraordinary fights, ſtood contempla- 

ting this ſtrange novelty, and the fire which 
thoſe, who were in any other part of * 
city, could neither ſee nor conceive. I 
Hall, upon this account, for a time, diſcon- 
tinue the hiſtory of my life, with all the 
particulars belonging to it; and enter into 

a ſhort nana of the 12 tranſactions. 


| A8 I continued my operations in the ar- 
: tillery, there happened to me, during a 
"Wy month 
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month that we-were beſieged i in the caſtle, 
many extraordinary accidents, and all very 
well worth relating; but in order to be con- 
ciſe, and keep as much within the ſphere 
of my profeſſion as poſſible, I ſhall paſs 
aver moſt of theſe events in filence, relating 
only ſuch as I cannot ſuppreſs, I mean the 
moſt remarkable. The firſt then is, that 
ſignor Antonio Santa Croce, I made 
me come down from the place called An- 
giolo, with a view to fire at certain houſes 
in the neighbourhood of the caſtle, into 
which ſome of the enemy had- entered; 
whilſt 1 was firing, I received a ſhot, 
which hit part of - a battlement, ſo that 
its force was conſiderably ſpent : that 
large part however falling upon my breaſt, 
ſtopped my reſpiration, and I lay Antes 
upon the ground, but could hear a great 
deal of what was ſaid by the by-ſtanders; 
amongſt others, ſignor Antonio Croce la- 
mented me as dead, and exclajmed aloud: 
alas! we haye loſt our beſt ſupport! There 
happened to come up, as ſoon as this acci- 
dent began to make a noiſe, an intimate ac- 
quaintance of mine, who was called John 
Frans the muſician (though this perſon had 


a greater 
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3 greater turn to phyſic than muſic) :. 

wept bitterly, and ran directly for a flak MW 
the - beſt Greek wine; then making a late. 
red hot, put a conſiderable quantity of 
worm-wood upon it, and ſprinkling it 
with the wine, applied it to that part of 
my breaſt, where I appeared to have re- 
ceived the injury. Such was the efficacy 
of the worm- wood, that it immediately 
reſtored my vigour and my vaniſhed po-... 
ers; I made an attempt to ſpeak, but found 
myſelf unable to articulate, becauſe ſome 
fooliſh ſoldiers had filled my mouth with 
earth, thinking that they had thereby per- 
formed the rites of the church over me; 
though it was rather an excommunication, 
for I could not recover myſelf, as the earth 
did me a great deal more harm than the 
contuſion. However I eſcaped with life, 
and returned to thoſe who were about the 
artillery, ſeconding their operations with 
my. beſt abilities and endeavours. Pope 
Clement had ſent to aſk aſſiſtance of the 
duke of Urbino, who was with the Vene 
tian army, and directed his ambaſſador to 
tell his excellency, that ſo long as the 
l ſhould continue every night to make 
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three fires on its top, at the ſame time 
firing three guns thrice over, theſe ſhould 
. be. conſidered as ſignals that the fort had 
not ſurrendered. I was employed to make 
theſe ſignals, and to fire the guns ; and as 
the beſiegers continued to annoy us greatly, 
J pointed the artillery in ſuch a manner, 
as might be likely to injure them moſt, 
and retard their operations. The pope 
upon. this account conceived a great lik- 
ing to me, ſeeing that J acquitted myſelf 
with all the prudence and ſagacity requiſite 
on ſuch occaſions. The. duke of Urbino 
never ſent the ſuccours ſtipulated ; therefore 
as my intention is not ta give a particular 
account of this ſiege, I ſhall dwell upon na 
Fare of the circumſtances. of 1 it, | . 


Whil® 1 . to be employed in my 
deſtructive buſineſs of an engineer, ſeveral 
gardinals came frequently to ſee me, but 

above all the cardinals of Ravenna and 
Gaddi; whom 1 often warned not to come 
near me, as their little ſcarlet hats could 
he ſeen at à diftance, which expoſed both 
them and myſelf to great danger from the 
geighbouring palaces, ſuch as the Torte de 

#368 5 Beni, 
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Beni; ; but oerſuaſions having: no effect, Tat 
Laſt got them confined, by which I incu ed 
their' enmity and ill-will. Signor Hor tio 
Baglioni, my very good friend, 1 ewiſe 
frequently came where I was: 35 
to be one day in converſation with me, he 
obſerved ſome appearances at a certain inn, 
which ſtood without the caſtle-gate, at a 
ä place called Baccanello. The ſign of this 
inn was the ſun, painted between 'two 
red windows, which were ſhut : Horatio 
apprehending that oppoſite to this ſign 
between the two windows was a table full 
of ſoldiers carouſing, ſaid to me: Ben- 
venuto, if you were to fire your middle 
cannon near yonder ſun, I believe you 
would do execution; for I hear a great 
noiſe, and fancy there muſt be perſons of 
conſequence in that quarter. Sir, ſaid 
I, what I myſelf ſee is ſufficient to in- 
duce me to 0 5 a diſcharge at yon ſun, 
but I am afraid of that barrel full of 
ſtones, which ſtands hard by the mouth of 
the gun; for the force of the diſcharge, 
and the very wind of the cannon will 
be. ſufficient. to. throw it down. Horatio 
a for God's ſake Benvenuto loſe no 

time: 


time: in the firſt 1 it is fk con- 


ſidering how the barrel ſtands, that . 
wind of the cannon ſhould throw it down; 
but even if it ſhould fall, and the pope / 


himſelf be under it, the- harm would not 
de ſo great as you imagine: ſo fire away 


without loſs of time. I without thinking 
mote of the matter, made a diſcharge at 
the ſun as I had promiſed: the barrel 
which was filled with ſtones, fell to the 
ground, as I thought it would, exactly be- 
tween cardinal Farneſe and fignor Jacobo 
Salviati, both of whom it had like to deſ- 
troy: what ſaved them was cardinal Far- 
neſe's reproaching ſignor Jacobo with being 
the cauſe of the ſack of Rome; and as they 
both abuſed and railed at each other, their 
motion upon the occaſion was what prevent- 
ed the barrel of ſtones from daſhing them 
to pieces. Horatio having heard the noiſe, 
went down as faſt as poſſible; and I going 
towards the place where the barrel had 


fallen, heard ſome people ſay, thoſe gunners . 


ſhould be killed: this induced me to turn 
two little falcons towards the ſteps leading 
to the battery, with a firm reſolution to fire 


one of them at the firſt that — a 
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to aſcend. The ſervants of cardinal Far- 
neſe being ſent by their maſter to inſult 
me; I advanced in order to fire. As 
I knew ſome of them, I faid : villains, 
if you do not inſtantly quit the place, or if 
any of you attempts to mount theſe ſtairs, 
I have two faulcons ready charged, with 
which I will blow you into duſt; go, tell 
the cardinal from me, that I have done 
nothing but by the command of my ſupe- 
riors ; I have been acting in defence of the 
clergy, and not to offend them. The 
ſervants having retired, Horatio came 
running up ſtairs; but I ordered him 
to retire that moment, declaring that if he 
did not, I ſhould kill him upon the ſpot: 
he ſtopped for a time, diſcovering great 
ſymptoms of fear, and cried out: Benvenuto 
I am your friend. I anſwered, Sir, if you 
are by yourſelf, you may come as often as 
you think proper. He then made a pauſe- 

for he was exceeding proud, and uſed this 
peeviſh expreſſion to me: I have a mind to 
come up no more, but to act the reverſe of 
what I promiſed you. I told him, that as 1 
had received my poſt to defend others, 1 


was likewiſe able to defend myſelf. He. 
declared 
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declared he was alone ; and when he,came 
up, appeared to be ſo much altered in 
his countenance, that I. kept my hand 
upon my ſword and looked ſternly at him 
as an enemy. Upon this he began to laugh, 
and his colour returning he ſaid to me with 
all the good humour imaginable; my dear 
Benvenuto, no man can be more your 
friend than Jam, and when an opportunity 
offers, I will endeavour to prove it; would 
to God you had killed thoſe two ſcoundrels, 
one of whom has already done fo much 
miſchief, and the other is likely to do more. 
He then deſi red me in caſe I was aſked, not 
to diſcover that he had been preſent, when 
I fired off the guns; and to make myſelf 
quite eaſy about the conſequences. This 
affair made a great noiſe, which laſted a 
long time, but I ſhall not dwell upon it 


any longer, 


I now gave my whole attention to fir- 
jpg my guns, by which means I did 
fignal execution, ſo that I had in a high 
degree acquired the favour and good graces 
af his holineſs. There paſſed not a day, 
that 1 did not kill ſome Y the army with- 
4 out 


* 
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out the caſtle. One day amongſt others tie 
pope happened to walk upon the round 


rampart, when he ſaw in the public walks 
a Spaniſh colonel whom he knew by certain 
tokens ; and underſtanding that he had for- 
merly been in his ſervice, he ſaid ſomething 
concerning him, all the while obſerving 
him attentively. I who was above at the 


battery, and knew nothing of the matter, 


but ſaw a man who was employed in 
getting the ramparts repaired, and who 
ſtood with a ſpear in his hand, drefled in 
roſe- colour, began to deliberate how I ſhould 
lay him flat. I took my ſwivel, which was 
almoſt equal to a demi-culyerine, turn- 


ed it round, and charging it with a good 


quantity of fine and coarſe powder mixed, 
aimed it at him exactly: though he was 
at ſo great a diſtance, that it could not be 


: expected any effort of art ſhould make ſuch. 


pieces carry ſo far; I fired off the gun, and 
hit the man in red exactly in the middle ; 
he had arrogantly placed his ſword be- 


fore him in a ſort of Spaniſh bravado, but 


the ball of my piece hit againſt his ſword, 
and the man was ſeen ſevered into two 
pieces. The pope who did not dream of 
5 | Any 
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any ſuch thing, was highly delighted and 
ſurptiſed at what he ſaw, as well becauſe 
he thought it impoſſible that ſuch a piece 
could carry fo far, as by reaſon he could not 
þ- comet how the man could be cut into 
two pieces. Upon this he fent for me, and 
alias an inquiry into the whole affair: I 
told him the art I had uſed to fire in that 
manner; but as for the man's being ſplit 
into two pieces, neither he nor I were able 
to account for it. So falling upon my knees 
I entreated his holineſs to abſolve me from 
the guile: of homicide, as likewiſe from 
"other crimes which I had committed in 
that caſtle in the ſervice of the church. 
The pope lifting up his hands and making 
the fign of the croſs over me, ſaid that he 
bleſſed me and gave me his abſolution, for 
all the homicides that I had ever committed, 
or ever ſhould commit, in the ſervice of the 
Apoſtolieal church. Upon quitting him I | 
. again went up to the battery, and con- 
tinuing to keep a conſtant fire I ſcarce once 
miſſed all the time: my dtawing, my 
elegant ſtudies, and my taſte for me ul all 
vaniſhed before this butchering buſineſs; 


and if I were to give a particular account 
18 of 
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of all the exploits J performed in this in- 
fernal employment, I ſhould aſtoniſh all | 
the world; but I paſs them by for the ſake 
of brevity. I ſhall only touch upon ſome of 
the moſt remarkable, which ſhould not be 
omitted upon any account. As I thought 
inceſſantly of exerting all my endeavours in 
defence of the church, I took it into con- 
fideration that the enemy every night 
changed their guard, and paſſed through 
the great gate of S. Spirito, which was 
indeed a reaſonable length for the artillery 
to carry; but becauſe I ſhot croſs- ways, 1 
did not do ſo much execution as I could 
with; And yet there was every day a 
conſiderable number flain, ſo that the ene 
my ſeeing the paſs become dangerous, 
one night heaped above a hundred barrels 
upon the top of a houſe, which obſtructed 
my proſpect. I having now reflected more 
maturely upon the matter than I had done 
at firſt, levelled my whole five pieces of 
artillery againſt thoſe barrels, and waited 
for the relieving of the guard till the duſk 
of the evening. As they imagined them- 
ſelves in perfect ſecurity, they came on 
flower and in greater numbers than uſual; 
| I then 
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1 then bred off my pieces and not only 
threw the barrels to the ground, but with 
the ſame ſhot killed above thirty men. 
Upon my continuing to act in the ſame 
manner two or three times more, the ſol-⸗ 
diers were put into ſuch diſorder, that 
amongſt thoſe who had loaded themſelves 
with plunder at the ſacking of Rome, ſome 
of them deſirous of enjoying the fruits of 
their military toil were diſpoſed to mutiny 
againſt their officers and march off: but 
being appeaſed by a valiant captain, whoſe 
name was Gian d'Urbino, they were with 
great difficulty prevailed on to turn 
through another paſs in order to relieve the 
guard; this obliged them to fetch a com- 
paſs of about three miles, whereas they at 
firſt had but half a mile td march. This 
affair being over, all the nobility in the 
caſtle conferred extraordinary favours on 
me. I choſe to relate this exploit on ac- 
count of its importance, though it is foreign 
to the profeſſion which firſt induced me to 
take pen in hand; but if I were to fill up 
the hiſtory of my life with ſuch events, my 

narrative would become too voluminous : I 


ſhall 


4 
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| ſhall therefore relate but one more of this 
rt, which I reſetys to its * e 27 4 


oF 1 md here” aricipate- a little in _ 
of time, and inform the reader how pope 
Clement in order to preſerve his Regalia 
together with all the jewels of the Apoſ= 
tolical chamber, ſent for me and ſhut 
himſelf up with the maſter of the horſe. 
and me in an apartment. This maſter f 
the horſe had formerly been equerry to 
Philip Strozzi and was a Frenchman; pope 
Clement had enriched him conſiderably, 
being one of his favourite domeſticks: 
he was a perſon of mean birth, yet the 
pope put as much confidence in him, as as 
if he had been his own brother. Thus 
while we were ſhut up together, in the 
abovementioned chamber, they placed be- 
fore me the Regalia with all the vaſt 
quantity of jewels belonging to the Apoſ- 
tolical chamber; and his holineſs or- 
dered me to take off the gold in which 
they were ſet. I did as I was directed, 
and wrapping up each of them in a little 
piece of paper, we ſewed them in the ſkirts: - 
of the Pope s cloaths, and thoſe of the 
1 . maſter 
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maſter of the horſe: they then gave me 
all the gold which amounted to about a 


hundred pounds weight, and ordered me 
to melt it with the utmoſt ſecrecy. 1 
repaired to the Angelo battery, where was 


my apartment, which I could ſhut, to 
avoid being being ſeen or interrupted in my 


operation; and having there made a little 


furnace. with bricks, and faſtened to the 
bottom of the furnace a little pot about 


the ſize of a diſh, I threw the gold upon 


the coals, and it fell by degrees into. the 
pot. Whilſt this furnace was going, I 


conſtantly watched my opportunity to an- 
noy the enemy; and ſoon did them a great 
deal of damage in their trenches with cer- 


tain antique javelins, which I found in the 
armory belonging to the caſtle: having 
taken a ſwive] and a little falcon, both 
ſomewhat broke at the mouth, I filled 
them with the javelins, and then fired off 
the pieces, which flew down like wild fire, 


doing a great deal of damage to the 


trenches. Thus keeping my pieces con- 
ſtantly in order whilſt I was melting the 
gold, I ſaw towards the evening a perſon 


mounted -upon a little mule, who came 
upon 
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upon the border of the trench; the mule 
went at a great rate, and the perſon ſpoke 
to the men in the trenches. I thought it 
moſt adviſable to fire off my artillery be- 
fore he came quite oppoſite to me: ſo having 
taken aim exactly, I fired and wounded 
him in the face with one of the javelins; 
the others hit the mule which inſtantly 
fell dead. Hearing a loud noiſe in the 
trenches, I diſcharged the other piece, which 
did great execution. The perſon aboves 
mentioned was the prince of Orange, who 
was carried through the trenches to a 
neighbouring inn, whither all the nobility 
of the army quickly repaired. Pope Cle- 
ment having heard of what I had done, 
immediately ſent for me, and deſired me 
to give him an account of what had 
happened. I related to him the whole 
tranſaction, and farther told him, that 
this muſt be ſome perſon of the firſt rank, | 
becauſe all the chief officers of the army, 
as they appeared to me, had immediately 
repaired to the inn, to which he was 
been conveyed. The pope being a perſon 
of great ſagacity ſent for fignor Antonio 


Croce, who was the chief engineer, as I 
L 2 have 


ä 

have already obſerved, and directed him 
to command all of the bombardiers to 
point their whole artillery, which was 
very conſiderable, againſt the inn, and 
all to diſcharge their pieces at the firing 
of a muſket, that by killing thoſe chief 
officers, the army, which would be in a 
great meaſure deprived of its leaders, 
might be totally diſperſed; and God would 
at laſt hear their fervent and con- 
ſtant prayers; and thus deliver them from 
thoſe impious invaders. We thereupon 
put our artillery in order according to the 
directions of Santa Croce, and waited for 
the ſignal to fire. Cardinal Orſini being 
informed of this refolution, came to high 
words with 'the pope, and declared' i in the 
moſt peremptory manner, that no ſuch 
ſtep ſhould be taken upon any ac- 


count, as an accommodation was then 


upon the carpet, and if thoſe officers were 
. Killed, the army being without a leader 
would ſtorm the caſtle, and put them 
all to the ſword; therefore he. would 
by no means agree to our projected 
enterprize, The poor pope quite in deſ- 
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pair, to ſee himſelf thus attacked both 
within and without, told the cardinal 
and his party, that he left the whole affair 
to their diſcretion. The order being thus 
revoked, I who could not ſtand idle and 
unactive, when I perceived that they were 
come to command me not to fire, diſ- 
charged the middle cannon, and the ball 
hit a pillar of that houſe, about which a 
conſiderable crowd was gathered: this 
ſhot made ſuch havock amongſt the ene- 
my, that they were upon the point of 
quitting the inn. Cardinal Orſino was 
ſo incenſed at this, that he was abſolutely 
for having me hanged or put to death 
ſome way or other, but the pope took 
my part with great ſpirit and reſolution. 
As I do not conſider myſelf in the light 
of a profeſſed hiſtorian, I ſhall not here 
inſert the altercation that paſſed between 
them upon the occaſion, but ſhall give 
my whole attention to my own buſineſs. 


As ſoon as I had melted the gold, I car- 
ried it to the pope, who returned me 
| 1. 3 thanks, 
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thanks, and ordered the maſter of the 


horſe to give me five-and-twenty crowns, 


at the ſame time making an apology that. 


he had it not in his power to recompenſa 
me more amply. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ne author returns to Florence, and, with the 


aſſiſtance of Piero Maria di Lotto, compro- 
miſes matters with the magiſtrates of that 
city. He is preſſed .o go into the army by 
Horatio Baglione, but, at his father's re- 


5 queſt, removes to Mantua. — There he ſees 


his friend Julio Romano, who recommends. 


| tum to the duke of Mantua as an artiſt. 
As indiſcreet ſpeech obliges him to quit 


Mantua.—He goes back to Florence, where 
he finds that his father, and maſt of his 
relations, had been carried off by the plague. 
Intimacy between him and Michael An- 
gelb Buonarotti, through whoſe recommenda» 
tion he is greatly encouraged in his buſineſs. 
Story of Frederick Ginori.— Rupture be- 


; tween Pope Clement, and the city of Flo 
rence.— Jie author, at the Pope's ſolici- 


tation, returns to Rome. 


2— 
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| A FEW days after, an agreement was 
concluded with the Imperialiſts ; when I ſet 
out with ſignor Horatio Baglioni, and a - 


L 4 company 


| 
4 
|} 
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company of ſoldiers, towards Perugia: this | 


gentleman wanted me to accept of the com- 


mand of thoſe men, but I declined his 


offer, telling him I choſe to ſee my father 
firſt, and-compromiſe the affair of my ba- 
niſhment from Florence. He then acquaint- 
ed me that the Florentines had ſent him a 
commiſſion of conſequence, by the hands 


of ſignor Pier Maria di Lotto, and that he 
would recommend me to that gentleman, 


as a perſon for whom he had a very great 
regard. 80 J repaired to Florence, in com- 
pany with ſeveral other perſons. The plague 


had made terrible havock in that city; but 
I found my worthy father alive, who thought 


that I muſt either have been killed at the 


Tack of Rome, or that I ſhould return to 


him quite naked and deſtitute : : It proved 
however quite the reverſe; I was alive, 
with my pockets well lined, and had a 
ſervant and a horſe. So overjoyed was my 
aged father at the ſight of his fon, that 1 
thought, whilſt he was kifling and embra- 
cing me, he would die of the tranſport. I 
ſoon told him the bloody tale of the ſack 


of Rome, and preſented him with a good 


number of crowns, which I had gain- 


ec 
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ed by the war. Our firſt careſſes and de» 
monſtrations of joy being over, we repaired 
to the magiſtrates to compromiſe the affair 
of my baniſhment. One of thoſe who had 
been concerned in pronouncing the ſentence 
againſt me, happened to be then in the ro- 
tation of his office ; he was the ſame that 
had ſaid to my father in a paſſion that he 
would ſend me, with a guard of ſpearmen, 
to priſon ; my father therefore, to revenge 
my ſevere treatment, threw out ſome ſharp 
expreſſions againſt him, emboldened by the 
favours which I had received from ſignor 
Horatio Baglioni. Matters ſtanding thus, 

I told my father that fignor Horatio had 
appointed me captain in the Florentines 
ſervice, and it was proper I ſhould be- 
gin to think of raiſing my company. My 
poor father, quite ſtunned at theſe words, 
begged and intreated me, not to think of 
any ſuch thing, though he was very ſenſible 
that I was equal to that, and even to any 
undertaking of the greateſt importance; 
adding, that he had already one ſon in the 
army, my younger brother, who was ſo gal- 
lant a youth; and that I ought to attach 


myſelf totally to that admirable art, which 
— had 


1 
I had followed ſo many years, with un- 


wearied application. Though I promiſed 


to obey him, he thought, like a man of 


ſenſe, that in caſe ſignor Horatio ſhould - 


come to Florence, I would not fail, either 
through complaiſance, or ſome other mo- 
tives of the ſame nature, to embrace the 


military profeſſion. He therefore deviſed a 


very good expedient to prevent it, which was 
to perſuade me to remove from Florence, de- 
livering himſelf to this effect: My dear ſon, a 


moſt dreadful peſtilence rages in this city, 


and you are come home juſt at the time of 
its ' greateſt fury; I remember when I was 


very young, I went to Mantua, where I met 


with a kind reception, and made a ſtay 
of ſeveral years: I requeſt it of you, and 
even command you, that you would for my 
ſake repair thither, and that you do it 
directly, and not ſo much as defer it till 
to-morrow, As I was always glad of an 


opportunity of ſeeing the world, and had 


never been at Mantua, I gladly complied 
with his requeſt : the greateſt part of the 
money I had brought with me, I left with 
the old man, promifing to aſſiſt him in 
whatever part of the world I ſhould hap- 

pen 
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pen to live; at the ſame time I earneſtly 
recommended it to my eldeſt ſiſter, to take 
| eare of my father. The name of this ſiſter. 
was Coſa, and as ſhe never choſe to marry, 
ſhe was admitted as a nun at St. Urſula ; ſo 
ſhe ſtayed to attend, and take care of, my: 
old father, and likewiſe to direct my young- 
er ſiſter, who was married to a ſtatuary of 
the name of Bartolomeo. Thus, my father 
giving me his bleſſing, I took 1 and ſet 

out for Mantua. ; 


My narrative would ſwell to a tedious 
prolixity, were I to give the reader a cir- 
cumſtantial account of this journey : as all 
Italy was at that time ravaged by war and 
peſtilence, I, with great difficulty, tra- 
velled as far as Mantua; where, when J ar- 
rived, I endeavoured to get into buſineſs, 
and was immediately employed by one ſig- 
nor Niccolo, a Milaneſe, who was gold- 
ſmith to the duke. As ſoon as I got em- 
ployment, I went to pay a viſit to Julio 
Romano, a firſt-rate painter, and my par- 
ticular friend; he gave me the kindeſt re- 
ception imaginable, and ſeemed to take it 
very ill that I did not, upon my arrival, 
come 
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come directly to alight at his door. This 
painter lived like a nobleman, and was em- 
ployed in a work for the duke, without the 
gate of Mantua, at a place called Alti. This 
work was grand and magnificent, as appears 
to this day. Julio immediately recommend- 
ed me in the moſt honourable terms to the 
duke, who gave me an order to make a little 
ſhrine for the relick of the blood of Chriſt, 
which the Mantuans boaft themſelves to - 
be pofleſt of, and affirm to have been | 
| brought thither by Longinus: he then 
|: | turned about to fignor Julio, and bid him 
| draw a model of the ſhrine. Julio made an- 
ſwer, Pleaſe your Excellency, Benvenuto is a 
man that has no occaſion for the deſign of 
another artiſt ; and this you will readily ac- 
knowledge, when you fee his performance. 
Having undertaken the job, I ſketched out 
a defign for the ſhrine, in which the phial 
of blood could eaſily be contained; I then 
made, over and above, a little model of 
wax: this repreſented a Chriſt ſitting, who 
in his right hand, which he kept raiſed 
aloft, held his croſs, in a reclining attitude, 
and, with his left hand, ſeemed to be going 
to tear open the wound in his breaſt. 
When 
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When I had finiſhed this model, the duke 
was ſo highly pleaſed with it, that he grew 
laviſh of his favours to me, giving me to un- 
derſtand, that I ſhould continue in his ſer- 
vice, and he would amply provide for me, 


Having, at this juncture, paid my reſpects 
to the cardinal his brother, the latter re- 
queſted the duke, that he would give me 
permiſſion to make his pontifical ſeal, which 
I immediately took in hand. Whilſt I was 
employed about this work, a quartan fever 
attacked me, and I grew delirious ; I then 
began to curſe Mantua, and its fovereign, 

and all that choſe it for their place of reſi- 
| dence: theſe words were reported to the 
duke by his Milaneſe goldſmith, who faw 
plainly that his Excellency had a deſire to re- 
tain me in his ſervice. The duke having heard 
the words which I uttered in my illneſs, 
was incenſed againſt me to the higheſt de- 
gree, and I being as much diſſatisfied with 
Mantua, our diſguſt was reciprocal. After 
finiſhing my ſeal in about four months, 
with ſeveral other little jobs, which I made 

bor the duke in the name of the cardinal ; 
I was 


I was well paid by the latter, who intreated 


me to return to Rome, to that excellent 


country, where we had made ſo agreeable 
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left Mantua with a good purſe of crowtis, 
and arrived at Governo, the place where 


the brave ſignor Giovanino of Medici was 


ſlain: I was attacked in this place by a 
flight-fever, which did not in the leaſt inter- 


rupt my journey; there it left me, never 


to trouble me afterwards. Upon my ar- 
rival at: Florence, thinking to find my dear 


father alive, I knocked at the door; when 
a hump- backed old beldame looked out of 
the window, and bidding me, with the moſt 


abuſive language, be gone, told me I had 


no buſineſs there. I made anſwer to the 
old hag, Old beldame is there no other crea- 
ture in the houſe but you, with your un- 


lucky, ill-boding countenance? To this I 


added, in a loud voice, Muſt I wait here two 
hours? This diſpute brought a woman in 


the neighbourhood to her window, who told 
me that my father, and all belonging to my 
family, were dead of the plague; and as I 


partly gueſſed this to be the caſe, it gave me 
the 
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the leſs concern. The good woman, at the 
ſame time, acquainted me that the only one 
of my relations, left alive, was my younger 
ſiſter, whoſe name was Liberata ; and that a 
religious lady named, Mona Andrea de Bel- 
lacci, had taken care of her. I then ſet out 
for my inn, and accidentally meeting a friend 
of mine, whoſe name was John Rigogli, 1 
alighted at his houſe, and we went together 
to the grand ſquare, where I received infor- 
mation that my brother was till living, whom 
I went in-queſt of to the houſe of a friend of 
his named Bertino Aldobrandi. Upon find- 
ing my brother we embraced each other 
with the utmoſt ardour of affection, and 
what rendered our demonſtrations of joy 
the more rapturous, was that we had re- 
ceived news of each other's death. My 
brother afterwards burſting into a loud fit of 
laughter, and at the ſame time expreſſing 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe, took me by the hand, 
and ſaid: come brother, I will conduct you 
to a place, of which you would never have 
been able to form a conception ; the caſe is 
this, I have procured our ſiſter Liberata, 
who has no doubt of your death, a ſecond 
Kok huſband. 
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huſband. Whilſt we were going to her —_ 

we related to each other the many extraordi- 
nary events which had befallen us; and 
when we reached the place, our ſiſter was 
fo. aſtoniſhed at the unexpected fight, that 
ſhe fell into my arms in a ſwoon: if my 
brother had not been preſent, this ſudden 
accident which deprived her of all utter- 
ance, would have prevented the huſband 
from knowing that I was her brother. My 
brother Cuchino - aſſiſting our ſiſter, who 
had fainted away, ſhe ſoon came to her- 
ſelf: having for a while lamented her 
father, her fiſter, her huſband and a little 
ſon that ſhe had been deprived of, ſhe began 
to prepare ſupper; and during the reſt of the 
evening, there was not a word more ſpoken 
of the dead; but the converſation turned 
upon all the moſt joyous and gay topics 
that could be thought of; thus we ſupped 
together with the 5 chearfulneſs and 
* imaginable. er 


My brother and ſiſter prevailed upon me to 
ſtay at Florence, though my own inclination. 
led me to return to Rome. Beſides that, 
my dear friend, by whom, as I have already, 
< | men- 


* 
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cv I had been aſſiſted in my diſtreſs, 
I mean Piero, the ſon of John Landi, joined 
with them in perſuading me to reſide ſome 
time in Florence. For the Medici family 
being driven out of that city, viz. ſipnor 
Hippolito, and ſignor Alexander, (one of 


whom was afterwards cardinal, and the 


other duke of Florence) Piero was for ha- 
ving me ſtay by all means, and wait the 
. event. I therefore began to work in the 
New-market, and. ſet a great number of 
jewels, by which I way a eee, 


gainer. 


About this time . at Flotence, a 
native of Sienna, a man of lively genius, 
_ Whoſe name was Girolamo Mazetti, and 
who had reſided a long time in Turkey; 
be came to my ſhop, and employed me to 
make him a golden medal to be worn upon a 
hat. He deſired me to repreſent upon the 

medal the figure of Hercules tearing aſun- 
der the jaws of the lion. I inſtantly ſet a- 
bout the work, and, whilſt I was employed 
upon it, Michael Angelo Buonarotti came to 
ſee it. I had taken immenſe pains with 
this piece; the attitude and ſtrength of 

Voz. I. M _ 


rr eee 


the animal were better repreſented than 
in any performance of the kind before; 
my manner of working was likewiſe in- 
titely new to the divine Michael Angelo; 
ſo that he praiſed' me to ſuch a degree; that 
T'conceived the ſtrongeſt inclination imagi- 
nable, to perform ſomething extraordinary. 
But as I had no other employ than ſetting 
jewels, though I could not eatn more mo- 
ney in any other branch, I was not yet 
ſatisfſed, but wiſhed to be concerned in 
buſineſs of more conſequence. 5 


1 happened about this time, that one Fre- 
derick Ginori, a young man of ſublime ge- 
nius (who had refided ſeveral years at Naples, 
and having a very advantageous perſon, had 
had an intrigue with a princeſs in that city), 
conceived a fancy to make a medal repre- 
ſenting Atlas, with the world upon his 
ſhoulders; he therefore requeſted the divine 
Michael Angelo to draw him a deſign. 
The latter faid to him: Go to a young jew- 
eller, whoſe name is Benvenuto, he will 
ſerve you as well as you could with ;' but 


that you may not think I ſhun ſo flight 
n trouble, 
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a. trouble, I will, with all the pleaſure i i-nas 
ginable, ſketch you dut a deſign 3 but at the 
ſame time ſpeak to Benvenuto to draw you 


another, and take the beſt of the two 


for your model. Frederick Ginoti came 
to me accordingly, and told me what 


he wanted, letting me know withal, how 
highly the divine Michael Angelo had 


commended me; and that it was at his re- 
commendation he had recourſe to my aſ- 


ſiſtance. As that great man had promiſed. 
him a deſign, his words in my favour; en- 


couraged me to comply with Ginori's res 


queſt: fo I ſet about the model; with 


the utmoſt ardour of application. When 
1 had finiſhed it, a painter, who was an 
intimate friend of Michael Angelo, and 
whoſe name was Julian Bugiardini, brought 
me his deſign of the Atlas. At the fame 
time I ſhewed this Julian my little model 
of wax, which was very different from 
the drawing made by Michael Angelo; 
but Frederick and Bugiardini determined 
that I ſhould follow my own model. 
then began my work, and the divine Mi- 
chael Angelo beſtowed the higheſt praiſes 
 Imaginable, both on me and my perfor- 
M 2 MANCE. 
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mance. This work was ' a figure, en- 
graved on a thin plate, ſupporting on its 


ſhoulders. the heavens, repreſented by a ball 


of chryſtal, on which: was cut the zodiac, 
with a field of lapis lazzuli; the workman- 
ſhip was ſo beautiful to behold, as to be al- 
together ineſtimable; under it was this 


motto, Summam fuiſſſe juvat. Frederick 
being ſatisfied with my performance, paid 


me! generouſly. Spore Luigi Alamanni, | 


5 * 


to 1 at this time in- ae the latter 
brought him ſeveral times to my houſe, 
and, by his means, we became intimately 
N | 


wr Clement wander declared war iſ 


F lorence, that city prepared to make a de- 
fence; orders were therefore given, that 
the militia ſhould parade in every quar- 


ter, and I was commanded to take arms 


myſelf. 1 got ready in the beſt manner I 


could, and formed connexions with the firſt 


nobility in Florence, who ſtemed all very 
well diſpoſed to exert their utmoſt efforts. in 
the defence of their country; the prayers, 
cuſtomary on ſuch. occaſions, were made 


in 


3 
- 
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in every quarter of the city. The you 
men were oftener aſſembled than uſual, is. 
nothing elſe was talked of, but how to re- 
pel the enemy. It happened one day, about 


noon, that a number of gallant youths, f 


the firſt quality in the city, were aſſembled 


in my ſhop, when a letter was brought me 


from a,qertain perſon at Rome, who was 


called maſter Jacopino « della Barca: his true 


name was Jacopo dello Sciorina, but 
Rame he had the appellation of della 2 


becauſe he was maſter of a ferry over the 


river Tiber, between Siſtus's bridge, and 
that of St. Angelo. This maſter Jacopo 
Was a very ingenious perſon ; highly en- 
tertaining and agreeable in company ; he 
had formerly been a manufacturer of cloth 
in Florence, and was now in high favour 
with pope Clement, who took great de- 


light in his converſation. As they hap- 
pened, at a particular time, to be engaged 


in various topics, they fell upon the ſack 


of Rome, with the affair of the caſtle : 


in the courſe of this converſation, the pope, 


recollecting my perſon, {poke of my con- 
duct, on that occaſion, in the moſt fa- 


vourable terms imaginable; adding, that 
M 3 it 


o 
* 


r 

if he knew where I was, he ſhould be glad 
to have me again in his ſervice. Maſter Ja- 
copo thereupon telling him that I reſided at 
Florence, the pope deſired him to invite me 
to return. The purport of this invitation was, 
that I ſhould enter into the ſervice of pope 
Clement, which would turn out conſidera- 
bly to my advantage, The young gentle- 
men preſent were very earneſt to know the 
contents of the letter, which I endeavoured 
to conceal from them the beſt I could; and 
wrote to ſignor Jacopo, requeſting him 
to ſend me no more letters, upon any ac- | 
count. Jacopo, however, growing more 
officious and obſtinate, wrote me a ſecond 
epiſtle, couched in ſuch terms, that if it 
bad been diſcovered, I might have been 
involved in great difficulty. The ſubſtance 
of it was, that I ſhould repair directly 
to Rome, where the pope wanted to em- 
ploy me in affairs of the greateſt impor- 
tance; and that the beſt courſe for me to 
take, was to drop all other projects, and not 
join with a pack of ſenſeleſs rebels, in act- 
ing againſt his holineſs. When I had pe- 
. Tuſed this letter, I was in fo terrible a fright, 


that I immediately went in queſt of my 
dear 
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dear friend Pier Landi, who, upon ſeeing 
me, aſked what had happened, that I ap- 
peared to be in ſuch diſorder: I anſwered 
my friend, that what occaſioned my unea- 
ſineſs, I could by no means diſcloſe ; I only 
begged the favour of him to take my keys, 
| which I put into his hands, and deliver the 
Jewels, with the gold he ſhould find, to the 
perſons whoſe names were ſet down in my 
memorandum-book ; and then pack up the 
furniture of my houſe, and keep an account 
of it, with his uſual fidelity and friendſhip ; 
adding that I ſhould, in a few days, let him 
know what became of me. Pier Landi, 
gueſſing pretty nearly how the matter ſtood, 
made anſwer : Brother, go your ways with- 
out loſs of time, and write to me afterwards ; 
make yourſelf quite eaſy about your affairs, 
and do not give yourſelf the leaſt concern 
on that account, I took his advice. This 
was the moſt faithful; the moſt prudent, 
virtuous, and loving friend, that I ever 


had in my whole life, 
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to the pope. Converſation between him and 

his holineſs ; the pope employs him in a piece 
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6 3 I had retired from Florence T 
. repaired to Rome, and immediately upon my 
arrival wrote to my friend Landi. I met 
with many af my former acquaintance in 
that city, by whom I was well received, and 
greatly careſſed 3 howeyer I loſt no time, but 
ſet about ſeyeral jobs, which proved very lu- 
crative, but were not of importance ſufficient . 
to require a m_— paragon There was. 
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del Moro, who had great reputation in his 
profeſſion, and was moreover an honeſt 
man: he requeſted me to go to work at his 
thop, becauſe he had ſome buſineſs of con- 
fequence upon his hands, which would not 
fail to turn out to good account; fo I rea- 
dily accepted the offer. Ten days had al. 
ready elapſed, before I had ſeen Jacopo 
della Barca, who meeting with me by 
chance, accoſted me in the moſt affectionate 
manner imaginable: upen His afking me 
how long I had been arrived, 1 anſwered, 
about a fortnight. This he was high= 
ly offended at, telling me that I ſhewed 
very little reſpett to a pope, who had wrote 
for me thrice, in terms the moſt pre ele 
ſing. I was not at all pleaſed with his fres 
dom, yet made no reply, Auppreffing my 
indignation the beſt 1 cout. This perſon 
who was exceeding loquacious, began to 
run on at a ſtrange rate; and when I at faſt 
perceived that he was tired, I ſaid nothing. 
more to him, but that he might conduct me 
to his holinefs, whenever he thought | 
proper: he told me that any time fuitet 
him; and I replicd that J for my part 
Was always Lanes We bent our courfe 
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towards the palace, (this was on Holy 
Thurſday) and as ſoon as we arrived at 
the pope's apartments, he being known, 
and J expected, were both admitted 


0 into his holineſs's preſence. The pope 


being ſomewhat indiſpoſed was in bed, 
attended by ſignor Jacopo n and the 
. of Coppa, 705 15 


As en 2s | bis holineſs £ aw me, he was 


quite overjoyed: I approached him in the 
moſt humble manner, kiſſed his feet, and 
endeavoured to ſhew by my geſtures, that I 
had ſomething of the laſt importance to 
communicate. The pope thereupon made 
a ſign with his hand, and fignor Jacopo 
Salviati and the archbiſhop retired to a con- 


ſiderable diſtance from us, I thereupon ad- 


dreſſed his holineſs in theſe terms: Holy 
father ever ſince this city was ſacked, I 


have not been able to confeſs or receive the 


ſacrament, becauſe nobody will give me 
abſolutian. The caſe is this, when I 
melted down the gold in the tower, after 
labouring ſo hard to take off the jew- 
els, your holineſs charged Cavalierino 
to give me ſome little recompenſe for 


tr oubl Cy 
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trouble; but I received nothing from him, 


on the contrary he loaded me with abuſive 


language. Thus provoked I went up to the 
place where I had melted the gold, and re- 
moving the aſhes, took out about a pound 
and a half of that metal, in a number of 
grains, ſmall like millet ; and not having. ſuf- 
ficient money to bear my charges in my jour- 
ney home, I thought to apply them to my 
private uſe, and afterwards: make reſtitution 
when I ſhould have an opportunity. I am 
now here at the feet of your holineſs, who 
are poſſeſſed of the full power of abſolvings 


and requeſt you would be ſo good as to give 


me permiſſion to confeſs and communicate, 
that I may with your favour be reſtored to 
the divine grace, The pope with; a ſort 
of a ſigh, perhaps occaſioned by the re- 
membrance of his paſt ſorrows, uttered theſe 
words: Benvenuto, I have not the leaſt doubt 
of the truth of what you ſay ; 1 have it in 
my power, and am even willing, to abſolve 
you from any guilt you may have incury 
red; therefore freely and with confidence 
confeſs the whole, for if you had taken the 
value of one of thoſe triple crowns, I am 


ready and willing to pardon you. I then ſaid, 
| Holy 
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Holy father I took nothing, but Abet 1 
have mentioned, ids it did not amount'to 
above the value of a hundred and fifty 
 ducats, for that was the ſum I received for 
the gold at / the mint · of Perugia, and I went 
with it to affiſt my aged father. The 
pope replied: your father was as virtuous, 
as good and worthy a man as ever was 
Dorn, and you do not in the leaſt degenerate 
from him: I am very much concerned that 
you got ſo little money, but I make you a 
profent of it whatever it was, and abſolve 
you of any crime you may have committed; 
toſtify this to the confeffor, if that be all 
you require: when you have confeſſed and 
communicated, let me fee you again, it will 
de for your intereſt. As ſoon as the 
pope had diſmiſſed me, maſter Jacopo and 
the archbiſhop of Capua came forwards ; 
the -pope ſpoke as favourably of me as it 
was poffible, declaring that the had heard 
my confeſſien and given me abſolution : he 
moreover deſired the archbiſhop to ſend for 
me to his houſe, and afk me if there was 
any other caſe that troubled my eonfoience, 
flirecting him to give me a thorough abſo- 
4 and at the ſame time to treat me 
— with 
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with all poſſible marks of kindneſs. This 
interview being over, maſter Jacopino had 
the cutioſity to know what. long ednver= 
ſation I had had with the pope aſter 
he had aſked me this queſtion above twioo, 
him, for it was no concern of his, and 
he might therefore fave himſelf the trou : 
ble of interrogating me any farther... I then 
went to exeeute all that I had agreed for with 
the pope, and the two feſtivals heing over 
ceived me ſtill in a more gracious manner 
than before, and told me that if I had come 
a little ſooner to Rome, I ſhould have been 
employed in ſetting. the jewels again, which 
I had taken out of the triple cron at 
the caſtle: as that was not however a 
work in which TI could. gain great repu- 
tation, he was reſolved, he faid, to employ 
me in an undertaking. of the laſt impor- 
tance, in which I ſhould have an opportunity 
of diſplaying my abilities. The work, added 
he, I mean, is the button for the. pontifical 

e, Which is made round and in the form 
of a large trencher, and ſometimes like a 
ſmall. one, half or one third of a bit 
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wide: in this I would have God the father 
repreſented in half relievo, and in the midſt 
of it I would have the fine edge of the large 
diamond ſet, with many other jewels of the 
greateſt value. Caradoſſo began one ſome 
time ago, but never finiſhed it; this I 
would have completed with all fpeed, for 
I- ſhould be glad to have the pleaſure of 
wearing it a little while myſelf: go then, and 
draw a fine deſign of it. Thereupon he 
cauſed all his jewels to be ſhewn me, and 
Iefr can ere Py with _ ſucceſs. 5 
in 
„Puig the ſiege of Florence Frederick 
Ginori, for whom I made the medal of 
Atlas, died of a conſumption, and it 
fell into the hands of ſignor Luigi 
Alamanni, who ſoon after made a pteſent 
of it to king Francis I. together with ſome 
of his admirable writings, His majeſty 
being highly pleaſed with the medal, the 
worthy Luigi Alamanni ſpoke of me in 
ſuch favouarble terms to that monarch, that 
he teſtified a deſire to know me. Being 
now employed on this little model, I pro- 
eccded with the utmoſt expedition, making 
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it much of the ſame ſize as that intended 
for the work itſelf. Meanwhile ſeveral of 
the buſineſs who thought themſelves equal 


to ſuch a taſk, began to rouſe upon the 
the occaſion, and among the reſt one 
Micheletto, who had not been long in 
Rome, a perſon noted for his ſkill in cut - 
ting cornelians, and an excellent jeweller. 
This man was advanced in years, and having 
acquired a high degree of reputation was 


employed in .mending the popes triple dia- 


dem. Finding that I was engaged in de- 


ſigning this model, he expreſſed great ſur- 
priſe that J had not informed him of the 


affair, as he was an underſtanding man and 


in great favour with the pope. At laſt per- 


ceiving that I did not go near him, he 
came to my houſe, and aſked me what I 


was about. I anſwered that I was buſy 
with a work, which was put into my hands 
by the pope himſelf. He replied, that 


he had received orders to examine the 
ſeveral works then in hand for his holineſs. 


I told him, I would firſt inquire of the 
pope, and then I ſhould know what anſwer 
to return him. Upon which he faid that. 
he would make me repent. After leaving 

me 
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me in a paſſion he had an interview wich. alt 
the moſ eminent men in the.buſineſs, and 
when they had confulted. about the affair, 
they made choice of Michele for their 
agent. The latter being a man of genius, 


got certain able deſigners to draw above 
thirty models, all different from each. other: 
at the fame time knowing the Pope to be 
very ready to liſten to his inſinuations, he 
entered into a confederacy againſt me with 
another artiſt, named Pompeo, a Milaneſe, 
vo was very much in favour with his ho- 
lineſs, and related to ſignor Trajano, firſt 
Zen, the bed chamber, and highly 

in the Pope's: good graces. They began 
$0: intimaie to: the Pontiff, that they had 
faen my plan, and did not tllin me capa- 
dle. of ſo: great an undertaking. He anſwered 
mat he would examine into the affair himſelf, 
and in caſe I ſhould not prove equal to the 
taſk, he would: find a more proper perſon. 
They both faid that they had got ſeveral ads 


mitable deſigns for the purpoſe: the Pope 


replied that he was highly pleaſed with 


what they had done, hut did not chuſe 


to inſpect their plans, till I had. finiſhed 


mine, and then he would amine them all 
together 


2 
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together. In a few days I had completed 
my model and carried- it one morning to 
the pope; ſignor Trajano made me wait a 
long while, and in the mean time ſent for 
Micheletto and Pompeo in all haſte, de- 
firing them to bring their models with them. 
As ſoon as they came, we were all ad- 
mitted ; Michele and Pompeo began to 


ſhew their plans, and the pope to examine 


them; and becauſe. deſigners unacquainted 

with the jewelling buſineſs do not ' under» 

ſtand the placing of precious ſtones, and thoſe 
- who were practiſed in the art had not taught 
them the ſecret, (for when a figure is to 
be ſet off with jewels, the jeweller muſt 
know how to deſign, otherwiſe he is ſure 
to blunder) it ſo fell out that all thoſe who 
had drawn thoſe deſigns, had laid the fine, 
large, and beautiful diamond in the middle 
of the breaſt of God the father. The pope, 
who was a perſon of uncommon genius, 
having taken notice of this blunder, was 


highly delighted; and would proceed no far- 


ther in examining their performances. After 
he had inſpected about ten, he threw the reſt 
upon the ground, and defired me to give 

him my a he might ſce whether 


I. N I had 
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F had committed the ſame - miſtake. 
Thereupon I came forwards, and opened 
a little round box, when» inſtantly there 
ſeerhned to flaſh from it a luftre, which 
dazzled the pope kimſelf, and he cried out 
with a loud voice, Benvenuto had you been 
my very ſelf, you could not have deſigned 
this with greater propriety, My rivals were 
highly mortified upon the occafion. | Seve- 
ral great noblemen drawing near, the pope 
ſhewed ' them the difference between my 
model and theirs: and when he had be- 
ſtowed ſufficient praiſes upon it, and my 
enemies appeared ready to burſt with pride 
and vexation, he turned about to me and 
aid : I diſcover here an inconvenience 
which is of the utmoſt conſequence ; my 
friend Benvenuto, it is eaſy to work in wax, 
the grand difficulty is to execute it in gold. 
To which I-anſwered boldly : Moſt holy 
father, IL will make it my bargain with you, 
that if I do not execute the work itſelf in a 
manner vaſtly. ſuperior to this model, I àm 
to have nothing for my trouble. Upon my 
uttering theſe words the noblemen-exprefied _ 
ſome uneaſineſs, affirming that I promiſed 
too much. One among the reſt, who was 
* | a great 
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2 great philoſopher, ſaid in my favour: 
from the admirable ſimmetry of ſhape, and 
happy countenance of this young man, 1 
venture to engage that he will perform all 
be promiſes. The pope replied, I, am of 

the ſame opinion; then calling to Trajano, 
his gentleman of the bed-chamber, he or- 
dered him to fetch five hundred ducats. 
Whilft they were bringing the money, he 
examined more minutely the ingenious 
artifice, by which I had placed that fine 
diamond and God the father in a proper 
poſition. I had laid the diamond exactly in 
the middle of the work, and over it I had 
repreſented God the father ſitting in a ſort 
of a free, eafy attitude, which ſuited ad- 
mirably well with the reſt of the piece, and 
did not in the leaſt croud the diamond; 
his right hand was lifted up, giving. his 
bleffipg. Under the diamond I had drawn 
three little boys, who ſupported it with their 
arms raiſed aloft. One of theſe boys which 
Road in the middle, was in full, the other 
twe in half, relievo. Round it was A 
number of figures of boys placed amongſt 
other glittering jewels. The remainder of 


God the father was covered with a cloak, 
55 which 


i 
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which wantoned in the wind, from whence 
iſſued ſeveral figures of boys with other 
ſtriking ornaments moſt beautiful to behold. 


T his work was made of a white ſtucco 


upon a black ſtone. When the officet 
brought the money, the pope gave it to me 
with his own hand, and in the moſt oblig- 
Ing manner requeſted me to endeavour to 
pleaſe him by my execution, promiſing. me 
tat: 1 ſhould find my account in it. 
Feen taken. teave of kis bollaek, 1 
went home with the money, and the model, 
and was in the utmoſt impatience to begin 
the work. I ſet about it with the great- 
eſt aſſiduity, and in a week's time the 
pope ſent one of his gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, a native of Bologna, and .of 
great diſtinction, to defire I would repair 
to him directly, and carry my work along 
with me. By the way, the gentleman of the 


bed - chamber, who was one of the politeſt 


perſons at court, told me that the pope 
not only wanted to ſee how far I had ad- 
vanced in that undertaking, but likewiſe in- 
tended to employ me in another buſineſs of 
great importance, which was the ſtamping of 

| the 
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the coins in the Roman mint, deſiring me at 
| the ſame time to be in. readineſs to anſwer 
his holineſs, for he had given me pre- 
vious notice, that I might not be unpre- 
pared. 1 waited upon. his holineſs, and 
ſhewed him the golden plate, upon which 
was engraved God the Father alone; who, 
even in this ſketch, diſcovered a degree of 
perfection greatly ſuperior to the model of 
wax. The pope exclaimed with aſtoniſh- 
ment, From henceforward I will believe 
whatever you ſay: after ſeveral other 
declarations in my favour, he added, I 
propoſe employing you in another work, 
which you will be as much pleaſed with 
as this, or rather more, if you have but 
the ſpirit to undertake it: then telling 
me, that he would be glad to have his coins 
ſtamped, he deſired to know, whether 
T had ever done any thing in that way, and 
had the courage to engage in ſuch a work. 
I anſwered, that I was very ready to accept 
of it; and that I had ſeen how it was done, 
but had ngyer been employed in that buſi- 
neſs. ; 25 ; . ; C 2 


ö There 
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There was preſent at this converſation, 
ſignor Giovanni da Prato, datary to his 
holineſs: this man, being greatly at- 


tached to my enemies; ſaid, upon the oc. 


caſion, Holy father, the favours which you 
laviſh upon this young man, and his own 
preſumption, would make him promiſe you 
a new creation ; but as you have put a work 
of vaſt importance into his hands, and now 
are giving him another of ſtill greater, the 
conſequence muſt be, that one will interfere 
with the other. The pope turned about to 
him in an indignant mood, and bid him 


mind his own buſineſs: he then order- 35 


ed me to make him a model of a broad 
piece of gold; upon which he was for hav- 
ing engraved, 4 naked Chriſt with his hands 
tied behind him, and the words Ecte hors; 
as a legend; with a reverſe, on which 
| ſhould de repreſented a pope and an emperor 
together, fixing up 2 croſs, which ſhould 
appear to be falling, with theſe words in- 
ſcribed : Unus;; Hiritur & una ſides erat in eir. 
The pope having employed me*to ſtamp 
this fine medal, Bandinello, the ſculptory 
who was not yet made a knight, came for- 


ward, and with his uſual preſumption and 
Ignorance 
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ignotrange ſaid, before all preſents Theſe 
goldimiths muſt have fome perſon : to draw 
the deſigns of theſe fine pieces for them. I 
immediately turned about and told him, 
that I. did not want his aſſiſtance in my 
buſineſs 1 but that I hoped by my {kill.and 
deſigns in a: ſhort time to raiſe his jealouſy. 
The pope frcinetd to be highly pleaſed with 
what I ſaid; and addreſſing himſelf to me 
Aid, Goy my dear Benvenuto, exert your ut» 
moſt: efforts: to ſerve me, and never mind 
theſe blockhends. 80 having taken my 
leave, I, with great expedition, made tw 79 
itons; and having ſtamped a piece of gold, 
J carried both the money and irdns to 
the pops one ſunduy after dinner: He 
then ſaid; his ſurpriſe was equal to his ſa- 
tisfaction; ahd though the execution pleated 
him Highly, he was ſtil more atnazed at 
my expedition. In order to enereaſe hisJas 
tis faction and ſutpriſe; I had brought with 
me all the old coins, whith had formerly 
been ſtatiped by theſe- able artiſts, who 
had been in the ſervice of pope Julius and 
pope Leo ; and ſeeing that mine gained 
much higher approbation, I took a peti- 
tion out of my boſom, requeſting to be 

TA) N4 made 
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made ſtamp-maſter to the mint, the 3 
annexed to which place was ſix gold crowns 
a month; beſides that, the irons were af- 
terwards paid for by the ſuperintendant of 
the mint, who for three gave a ducat. 
The pope having approved of my requeſt, 
charged the datary to make out my com- 
miſſion: the latter, who had views of his 
own, and wanted to be a gainer by 
the affair, ſaid, Holy father, do not ſo pre- 
cipitate matters; things of this nature re- 
quire mature deliberation... The pontiff re 
. plied, I know what you would. be at; give 
me that petition directly. Having taken it, 
he inſtantly ſigned it, and, putting it into 
the hand of the datary, ſaid, Now. you 
have no farther objections to make: draw 
7 the commiſſion directly, for ſuch is my 
e 


aſure ; the very ſhoes of Benvenuto are 
more precious than the eyes of all thoſe 
other blunderers. 80 having thanked. his 
holineſs, with the warmeſt ſentiments of 
gratitude, I returned overjoyed to my work, 
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"The das: of Rephicl 47 8 ow 
2 ere hand, the author gets her cured, but 
it diſappointed in his defign of marrying her. 
Hie frites a fine coin ꝙ Pope Clement VIE. 
„ Meal catafirophe of his brother, who 
i Rilled at Rome in a fray, His gig fer 
8 . toſs of | his brother, to whom he erefts a 
monument with an epitaph. Hr revenges 
- his brother's death, Hir ſhop is robbed: 
— inflance of tlie fidelity of hit 
dag upon that occafion. The Pope puts 
great confidence in him, and , * all 
vo 0 LM u r | _— | 4s 


1 ' Continued ſtill to work in the ſhop of 
Raphael del Moro. This worthy man had 
a young daughter, for whom 1 began to 
have an inclination ; yet whilſt L entertain 
ed this paſſion, I did not make the leaſt 
diſcovery of it, but was ſo diſcreet and cir- 
cumſpe& that he was highly pleaſed with 
my behaviour, It came to paſs that this 
„ RTE girl 


86 end 
girl was attacked by a diſorder in her 
right hand; which had rotted away the 
two bones next to the little finger: the 
poor child had, through the inadvertency 
of ber father, fallen into the hands of an 
ignorant quack, who declared it as his opi- | 
nion that ſhe would looſe. her right arm, if 
no worſe were to befall her. I ſeeing her 
her terribly frightened, deſired him 
not to mind what was ſaid by that ig- 
norant pretender: he. N me that he 
had nd acquaintance either with phyſi- 
cians ox ſurgeons, and requeſted me to re- 
commend him a ſkilful perſon, if 1 knew 
any ſuch. I. then (ent. for one lignor 


Jacopo of Perugia, . an eminent furgeon : 
as ſoon as he had ſcen the poor frightened 
girl, and been informed of what the ig« 
norant quack had ſaid, he affirmed that K 
vras in no danger, but that ſhe would hay 

the full uſe of her right hand, though het 
two laſt fingers might remain ſome what en- 
feehled s therefote her father nete not be 
under the leaſt apprehenſion, As be hhd 
undertaken the cure, and wes preparing o 
cm off part of the rottenneſs about the two 


Matgdbana. hes Father called me, and defired 
that 


3 
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that 1 would myſelf be a ſpectator of the 
operation. Having obſerved: that ſignot 
Jacopo was making: uſe: of ſome clurhfy 
inſtrumetits; with which he hurt the 
girl very much, and did her no 'mannet- 
of good, I bid him wait for abtut 
quarter of an hour, and proceed no fut · 
ther. I then ran to my ſihop, and mad 
a little inſtrument of the faneft ſteel; vici 
I-delivered to the ſurgeon who \continubl 
his operation with ſo gentle a hand that 
the patient did not feel the leaſt pain, and 
the affair was ſoon over: Upon this und 
many other accounts the worthy man 
ceived ſo warm a friendſhip fo me, that he 
ſeemed to love | me better than his 
two ſons who were grown young inen? 
and applied his whole attention to ti 
recovery of his fair daughter. He had 
a great intimacy with ſignor John 
Gaddi, who was a clerk of the chamber 
and had a great attachment to the polite 
arts, though no artiſt: himfelf, He was 
alſo connected with ſignor Giovani Greco: 
a perſon of the 'moſt profound: erudition 
with fignbr: Luigi da Fano, who was like 
wiſe 2 man of letters; with ngnor Antonio! 
x Allegretti, 
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Allegretti and with Ggnor Annibal Caro, 
4 young man from à diſtant part of 
Italy. I became a member of this ſociety, 
in conjunction with fignor Baſtiano, 2 
Venetian, and excellent painter; and we 
almoſt every day ſaw each other once at leaſt 
at the houſe of ſignor Giovanni. This in- 
timacy having given the virtuous ſignor Ra- 
faello an opportunity, he ſaid to the other: 
My good friend; fignor Giovanni, you know 
me very well; as it is my intention to 
give my daughter in marriage to Benve- 
| auto, I am not acquainted with a fitter 
perſon to apply to upon this occaſion than 
yourſelf ; 1 therefore requeſt you to aſſiſt 
me in ſettling as conſiderable a portion as I 
ean, in order to make her a ſuitable match 
for Benvenuto. This ſcatter- brain d creature 
fearce let the worthy man make an end of 
ing, when he cried out, fay no more: 
fignor Raffaello, what you propoſe is a 
thing utterly impracticable, for Benvenuto 
will not conſent to it. The poor man, thus 
repulſed, ſought to marry her without loſs 
of time, as the mother and all the relations 
were highly offended with me: I was en- 
_ 99 of the — and thinking 
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they made me a very bad return for all mx 
| politeneſs, endeavoured to open a ſhop 
hard by them. Signor Giovanni ſaid no- 
thing to me of what had paſſed, till the girl 
was 3 -which Wage | ant 0 r 
ral. months sſteerr.. . 2816 
1 208 
1 hed. . with the moſt. unte- 
mitting application to my work, which 
was in the utmoſt haſte, to finiſh, and, likes 
wiſe attended to my buſineſs. at the mint, 
when the Pope again, put me upon making 
a piece equal in value to two carlins, . upon 
which was his holineſs's head, on the 
reverſe Chriſt walking upon the ſea, 5 
ſtretching out his hands to St. Peter, with 
this inſcription round it, Quare, dubitaſti? 
This piece gave ſuch high ſatisfaction that 
2a.certain ſecretary to the pope, a man f 
great worth, whoſe name was Sanga, ſaid 
on the occaſion: Your, holineſs may boaſt 
of having a coin, 7 et to that of the 
Roman emperors, amidſt all their, pomp and 
magnificence. The pope made anſwer: 
Benvenuto may alſo boaſt of ſerving a 
prince of my rank, who knaws his merit, 
1 continued my grand work in gold, 
frequently 


| Happening to be in the ſhop of Baceino della 


wo L I FE QF 


very earneſt to fee it, and every day expreſ- 


fed now oo lags the 1 e 1 


CLI i; 


A Likes of wes was at this ume in 
Rome, in the ſervice of duke Alexander, 


for whom the pope had procured the duchy 


of Penna; in the fame ſervice were alſo a 
Y nfiderable number of gallant men, trained 


n the ſchool of that great prince Giovanins 
de Medici; and my brother was eſteemed 


by the duke, as one of the brayeſt of the 


Whole Corps. Happening one day, after 


dinner, to be in the part of the town called 


Banchi, at the fhop of Baccino della Croce, 


to which all thoſe brave fellows reſorted; 


he had laid himfelf down upon a bench, 
and was overcome with ſſeep. At this time, 


there paſfſed by a company of city guards, 


Having in their cuſtody one captain Ciſti, a 
Lombard; who had been bred likewiſe in 


the ſchoot of the fame great ſignor Giova- 
nino, but was not then in the ſetvice of tho 


duke. Captain Cattivanza degli Strozzi, 


Etoce'; captain Ciſti {ary him and imme 


diately Seck out: 1 was bringing yeu that 
large 
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large ſum of money which I owsd you! if 
you Want it, come for it, before they earry 
me ta jail. This Cattivanza was very ready 
ta have recourſe to the affiſtanoe of ethers, 
but did not care 40 run any riſſe him ſelf; 
and as ſome gallant youths were preſent, 
who, tliough willing to undertake this 
hagardous enterprize, were ſcares ſtrong 
enough for it; he deſired them to advance 
towards captain Ciſti, in order to get the 
money from him, and, in caſe the guatds 
made any reſiſtance, to overpowe? them if 
they were able. Theſe young men were only 
four in number, all of them beardleſs; the 
firft was Bertino Aldobrandi, the focond An- 
guillotto. da Lucca, J cannot reeollect the 
names of the reſt. Bertino had been pupil to 
my brother, who was beyond meaſure ar- 
tached to him. Thus four bold young mer 
' at once dame up to the city-guards, who 
were above fifty in number, pikemen, muſ- 
-queteers, and ſwordſmen. After a fe words 
they drew their ſwords, and the four young 
fellows preſſed the guards ſo hard, that if 
captain Cattivanza had only juſt ſhown Him- 
ſelf a little, even without drawing his ſword, 
they wauld inevitably have put their adves- 
Tt ad | aries 
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ſaries to flight: but as the latter made 4 
ſtand for a while, Bertino received ſome © 
dangerous wounds, which brought him to 
the ground; Anguillotto too, at the ſame 
time, was wounded in his right arm, and be- 
ing ſo far diſabled that he could not hold his 
ſword, he retreated the beſt he could; where 
upon the others followed his example. Ber- 
tino was taken up in a dangerous condition. 
During this tranſaction we were all at 
table, having dined above an hour later than 
uſual: upon hearing of the diſturbance, 
the eldeſt of the young men roſe from table, 
to go and ſee the ſcuffle; his name was 
Giovanni: : I ſaid to him: for God's ſake do 
not ſtir from hence, for in ſuch affairs as this 
the loſs is always certain, and there is no- 
thing to be gained, His father ſpoke to him 
to the ſame effect, begging, he would 
not leave the room. The youth without 
minding a word that was ſaid to him, in- 
ſtantly ran down ftairs ; being come to the 
place, where was the grand confuſion, and 
ſeeing Bertino raiſed from the ground, he 
began to turn back, when he met with my 
brother Cecchino, who aſked him the 
cauſe of this quarrel. Giovanni, though 
warned 
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warned hy fome perſons not to. tell the FR 
fait to Cecchino, cricf/our feoljſhly and in 
diſcreetly, that Bertino Aldobrandi had been 
murdered by the city guards. At, this my, 
brother ſet up a loud, hewl, which, might 
be heatd ten miles off, and ſaid to Gios 
vanni: alas | unhappy rah, that I am 
can, you. tell me which of them it was, that 
killed him? Giovanni made anſwer that it 
was one of thoſe who wore a large two? 
handed ſword, with a blue feather in his bats. 
My pobr brother bayitig come forward; and 
knowing the perſon. by the mark be bad. 
been tald. of, fell upon the. murderer, 
with great agility and bravery, - and in 
ſpits of all reſiſtance, run His ſword. 
through his body, puſhitig him with the 
hilt of it to the ground. He then aſſailed 
the reſt with ſuch inttepidity, that he alone, 
and unaſſiſted, would have put all the guards, 
to flight, had it not been that, unluckily 
turning about to diſcharge his fury upon 
a muſqueteer, the latter finding himſelf ob- . 
to fire in his own defence, hit the vali⸗ 
; ant, but unfortunate youth, juſt above the 
knee of the right leg ; which brought him 
ta the 28245 whereupon the guards t made 
Vox. 1 O hafte 
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haſte to retreat, left ſome other ſuch formi- 
dable champion ſhould fly to his aſſiſtance. 
Finding the tumult eontinue, I likewiſe 
roſe from table, and putting on my fword, 
_ as ſwords were then worn by every body, I 
repaired to the bridge of St. Angelo, where 
I aw a great concourſe of people. I advanced 
up to the croud, and as I was known to 
ſome of them, room was made for me, when 
; they ſhewed me, what I by no means was 
pleafed to ſee, though I had diſcovered a 
_ preat eurioſity to inquire into the matter. At 
my firſt coming up I did not know my bro- 
: ther, for he was dreſſed in different cloaths 
from thoſe I had ſeen him in a ſhort time 
before: : but he knew me firſt, and faid ; 
Hear brother, do not be afflicted : at my miſ- 
fortune; it is what I, from my condition 
of life, foreſaw and expected; get me quick- 
Ty removed from this place, for I have but 
few hours to live. After he had related to 
me the accident that had befallen him, with 
all the brevity that ſuch caſes require, I an- 
fwered him, brother, this is the greateſt 
| misfortune, that could happen to me in this 
World; but have a good heart, for, before 
2 * die, you ſhall ſee me revenge your much 
| | | lamented, 
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lmented fate: ſuch was the purport of his 
ſpeech and mine, but both were very conciſe. 
The city- guard was about fifty paces diſtant 
from us, Maffio their captain having cauſed 
part of them to return, in order to carry 
off the corporal, whom my brother had lain. 
I walked thoſe few paces with the utmoſt 
| ſpeed, wrapped-and muffled up in my cloak; 
and as I had forced my way through the 
crowd, and was come up to Maffio, I ſhould 
certainly have put him to death; had it not 
been that when I had drawn my ſword half 
out of the ſcabbard, there came behind 
me Berlinghiero ' Berlinghieri, a gallant 
youth, and my particular friend; and with 
him four brave young men, who ſaid to 
Maffio, fly inſtantly, for this man will kill 
you! Maffio having aſked them who I was, 
they anſwered: that is the brother of bim 
you ſee lying there: not chuſing to hear 
any thing farther, he retired with the ut- 
moſt precipitation to the tower of Nona: 
the others then ſaid to me, Benvenuto, 
the hinderance we have been to you, how- 
ever diſagreeable, was intended for' a good 
end; let us now go to the aſſiſtance of the 
| dying man. So we turned about, and went 
O 2 to 
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to my brother, whom 1 ordered to be fe- 
moved to à neighbouring houſe. - A conſula 
tation of ſurgeons being immediately called 
in, they dreſſed his wound, but he would 
not hear of having his leg cut off, though 
it would hase been the likelieſt way 
ta ſave his life. As ſoon as they had 
done, duke f Alexander made 4 his | appear * 
ance: and ſpoke to my brother with great 
tenderneſs; the latter being ſtill in his 
right mind, ſaid to his excellency: 
My dear lord, there is nothing I am. grieved 
at, but that you are going to loſe a ſervant, 
who may be ſurpaſſęed by others in courage 
and abilities, but will never be equalled for 
his fidelity and attachmetit. to your perſon, 
The duke deſired he would endeavaur. to 
live, declaring that he knew him to be in 
all reſpects a valiant and worthy man; he 
then turned about to kis people, and bid 
them ſupply the youth with whatever he 
wanted. No ſooner was the duke departed 
but the overflowing of blood, which could 
not be ſtanched, affected my brother's brain, 
inſomuch, that he became the next night 
delirious : the only fign of underſtand- 
ing he diſcovered was, that when they 
brought. 
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brought the ſacrament to him, he ſaid; Vou 
would have done well to make me begin 


with confeſſing my ſins; it does not become 


me to receive that divine ſacrament with 
this crazy and diſordered frame; let it be 
ſufficient that my eyes behold it with a pro- 
found adoration; it will bo received by 
my immortal ſoul, and that alone ſuppli- 


cates the Deity for mercy and pardon. 
When he had made an end of theſe words, 


and the ſacrament was carried away, his 
delirium returned again: his ravings con- 
ſiſted of the greateſt abominations, the 
ſtrangeſt phrengies, and the moſt horrid 


words that could poſſibly eome from the 


mouth of man; and thus he continued 


during the whole night, and till next 


day. No ſooner had the ſun appeared on the 
horizon, but he turned about to me and 
Taid : Brother, 1 do not chuſe to ſtay here 
any longer, for theſe people might make 


me commit ſome extravagant action, which | 


would cauſe them to repent having any way 
moleſted me; then diſengaging both his 


legs, which we had put into a box, 
he made an effort as if he was going 
to mount on horſeback, and turning his 
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face about to me, he ſaid three times 
adieu, adieu, but at uttering the laſt, his 
generous ſoul departed. A proper hour for 
the funeral being come, which was' about 
ten o'clock at night, I got him honourably 
interred in the church of the Florentines; 
and afterwards cauſed a fine marble monu- 
ment to be erected over him, on which were 
repreſented certain trophies and carved 
ſtandards. I muſt not omit that one of his 
friends having aſked Him, who it was that 
ſhot at him, and whether he ſhould know 
him again, he anſwered in the affirmative, 
and told him all the marks by which he 
might be diſtinguithed ; and though he 
took the utmoſt care to conceal this 
declaration from me, 1 overheard all that 
| paſſed, and intend in a proper place to give 
the ſequel of that adventure, 


Io return to the tomb · ſtone above men- 
tioned, certain literati of the firſt rank who 
were well acquainted with my brother, and 
greatly admired his proweſs, gave me an 
epitaph for him, telling me that ſo brave a 
youth well deſerved it: it was as follows: 


" F ranciſco Cellino Florentino, qui quod in 
teneris 
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tenetis annis ad Johannem, Medicem ducem 
plures victorias retulit, & ſignifer fuit, facile 
documentum dedit quantæ fortitudinis & 
confilii vir erat futurus, ni crydelis fati ar 
chibuſo transfoſſus quinto ætatis luſtro ja- 
ceret. Benvenutus frater poſuit. Obiit die 
27 Maii, MD XXIX.“ To Francis Cellini 
te Florentine, who as he had in his youthful | 
days gained many vidtories for duke Join of 
Medici, plainly ſhewed how great a man he 
would have proved, if he had not by. a decree 
of cruel fate been ſhot by a muſket i in, his 25th 
year. Benvenuto his broth er erected this mo- 
aument. He died on the 27th of May, 
M. D. XXIX. He was in the twenty fifth 
year of his age; and though in the army, 
was called Cecchino the muſician. I choſe 
to give him our family name. This name 
I ordered to be carved in the fineſt antique 
characters, all of which were repreſented 
broken, except the firſt and laſt: Being 
aſked the reaſon of this by the literati who 
had wrote. the epitaph for me, I told them 
that the letters were repreſented broken, 
becauſe his corporeal frame was deſtroy- 
ed; and thoſe two letters, namely, the firſt 
and laſt, were preſerved. entire, the firſt 
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in allufion to that Slorious * which 
God has made us, of a foul enligktetied by 
his divine rays, ſuhje& to no injury; the 
laſt on account of the great renown of his 
virtuous actions. This device met with ge 
netal approbatjon, and the method was af- 
terwards adopted by others. I cauſed the 
arms of Cellini to be carved upon the ame 
tomb-ſtone, in which T made ſome little 
alteration: for there are in Ravenna, a very 
antient city, ſome of the Cellini family, 
who are reſpectable gentlemen, - and 
have for their arms a lyon rampant” of 
the colour of gold, in an azure field with 
a red lilly upon the right foot, and 
three little golden lillies upon the baſis 
This is the true coat of arms of our 
family; my father ſhewed me one which 
contained . only the foot with the remain- 
ing particulars already deſcribed ; but that 
of the Cellini of Ravenna pleaſes me moſt. 
To return to the devices which 1 order- 
ed to be made for the monument, and to 
the arms in particular; the pay of the lion 

was repreſented upon it, and in the room 
of the lilly I cauſed an axe to be placed 
in the paw, with no other. view but 
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Mean while 1 wheres: wy Ame efforts 
to finiſh the work in gold which 1 Was 
employed in by pope Clement: his hel- 
neſs wb very earneft'to have it completed; 
and ſent for rie two or three times a week; 


to odferde my progrefs. He was more 
and more pleaſed with it every time, but 
frequently found fault with the deep ſor- 
row, which T expreſſed for the loſs of my 
brother; ſeeing me one day more dejected 
than fv he ſaid to We Fer 1 
did not think that you were ſo 'weak a 
man; did you never know that denth is. 
unavoidable? You ſeem to want to follow 
your brother. I took my leave of hit 


holineſs, and went on with the work 


which he had put into my bands, as well 
as the buſineſs of the mint; ſtill thinking 


day and night of the muſqueteer that ſhot 
my brother. He had formerly been a light 


horſe- man, and afterwards — as a 


muſqueteer amongſt the city guards : 


what increaſed m vexation and reſent 
ment was that he made his e 
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in theſe terms: if 1:had not diſpatched. 
that bold youth, he alone would quickly 
have made us fly, which would have been 
an eternal diſgrace. Perceiving that my 
ſollicitude and anxious deſire of revenge 
deprived me both of ſleep and appetite, 
which threw me into à lingering diſ- 
order, and not caring... to have recourſe 
to any treacherous or diſhonourable means, 
one evening I prepared to put an end 
to my inquietude. This muſqueteer lived 
hard by a place called Torre Sanguig- 
na; next door to a houſe occupied, by a 
courtelan, whoſe name was ſignora Antea, 
one of the richeſt and moſt admired, and 
who made the greateſt figure of any of 
her profeſſion in Rome. Juſt after ſun- 
fer, os this muſqueteer ſtood | at his door 
with his ſword in his hand, when he had 
done ſupper; I with. great addreſs came 
cloſe up to him with a long dagger, and 
gave him à violent .back-handed ., ſtroke 
which I had aimed at his neck; he that 
ůnſtant turned about, and the blow falling 
directly upon his left ſhoulder, broke the 
whole bone of it; upon which he dropped 


is ſword, quite, overcome by the pain, 
and 


11 
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and took to his heels. I purſued, and in 
four ſteps came up with him, when raiſing 
the dagget over his head, which he lowered 
down, : hit him exactly upon his collars 
bone, and the middle of the neck; the 
Weapon penetr ated ſo deep into both, that 
though I made a great effort to recover it 
again, I found it impoſſible ; for at this 
ſame inſtant there iſſued out of Antea's 
houſe four ſoldiers with their ſwords 
drawn, ſo that I was obliged to draw mine 
alſo in my own defence. Having left the 
dagger I retired, and for fear of a diſcovery 
repaired to the palaee of duke Alexander, 
which was between the piazza Navona and 
the Rotonda. I immediately acquainteduhis 
excellency with what had happened: who 
told me that if I had been alone upon the 
occaſion, I might make myſelf quite eaſy and 
be under no apprehenſions; he bid me at the 
fame time proceed in the buſineſs I had un- 
dertaken for his | holineſs, ' who was im- 
patient to ſee it finiſhed, and that I might 
work there eight days. He was the more 
ready to protect me, as the ſoldiers 
who had interrupted me, related the whole 
affair as it happened, mentioning the 

N great 
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great difficulty with. which they had drawn 
the dagger out of the neck af the wound. 
ed perſon, who was entirely unknown bo 
them. But John | Bandini- happebing to f 
paſs that way told them, that the dagger 
belonged to him, and he had lent it te 
Benvenuto, who wanted to revenge tlie 
death of his brother. The ſoldiers expreſſed 
great. concern at their having interpoſed, 
though I had talen my ee to the full, 
"DIA +: 244 

There 906 hank 2 Fan Will 
| Ws wht Pope's once ſending for me ac- 
cording: to his uſual cuſtom; at laſt he 
ordered the Bologneſe gentleman of his bed - 
chamber, to call upon me, who with great 
modeſty ſaid, that the pope knew all that 
had happened, that his holineſs Was 
very much my friend, and defired me 
0 go on with my buſineſs without giving 
_— any uneaſineſs. When I came inte 

the preſence of the pontiff, he frowned on 
me very much, and with an gry looks ſeem- 
ed to © reprimand me; but, upon viewing 
my performance, his countenance grew 
ſerene, and he praiſed me highly, telling 


me W 1 * done 2 great deal in a ſhort 
time: > 
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time : then looking attentively at me, 4 
faid, now that you have tecovered- _ 
health, Benvenuto, take care of yourſelf; E 
underſtood his meaning, and told him chat 
ſhould not neglect his advice. I opened 4 
line ſhop in the place called Banchi, op- 
polite to Rafaello, and there 1 finiſhed the 
work which I Had in hand; The pape ſcon 
after having ſent me all the jewels, except- 
the diamond which he had pawned to cer 
tain Genoeſe bankers, in order to ſupply 
fome particular neceſſities; I took poſſeſſion, 
of: all the reſt, but had only the mo- 
del of the diamond. I kept five able jour 
neymen, and beſides the pope's buſineſs, did 
ſeveral other jobs, inſomuch, that the ſhop 
contained different wares in jewels, gold 
and ſilver, to a very eonſiderable amaunt. 1 
had in the houſe a fine large ſhock dog 
which duke Alexander had made me a pres 
ſent of; it was an admirable good pointers. 
for it would bring me all ſorts of birds, 
and other animals, that I ſhot with my gun; 
and it was an excellent houſe-dog beſides j 
ſo that conſidering the ſeaſon it ptomi- 
ſed to be of ſignal advantage to me, eſpo- 
cially as I was then only in my 29th year; 


Having, 
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Having, about this time, taken into my ſer- 
| vice a young woman equally genteel and 
| beautiful I made uſe: of her in my art of 
drawing, and ſhe likewiſe ated as my houſe- 
- Keeper: her charms in ſhort were ſo great 
that 1 lay with her every night, which pro- 
cured me the higheſt joys and raptures im- 
aginable. After ſne had lived with me ſome 
time, I went one night to bed in order to 
ſolace myſelf with her; and though in ge- 
neral no man's ſleep is lighter than mine, it, 
apon ſome occaſions, is very profound and 
| Heivy, It came to paſs that a thief, who 
had been at my houſe, pretending to be a 
goldſmith, and laid a plan to rob me of 
me abovementioned jewels, watched his op- 
Portunity and broke into my ſhop, where he 
found ſeveral ſmall wares in gold and ſilver: 
but as he was breaking open the caſkets, in 
order to come at the Jewels, the dog flew 
at him, and the thief found it a difficult 
matter to defend himſelf with a ſword. 
The faithful animal ran ſeveral times about 
the houſe, entering the journeymen's rooms, 
which were open, it being then ſummer- 
time; but as they did not ſeem to hear him 
GD he drew away the bed-cloaths, and 
tt pulling 
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. pulling the men alternately by the arms, forci- 
bly awaked them; then barking very loud he 


ſhewed the way to the thieves, and went on 


before, but they would not follow him. The 
ſcoundrels being quite provoked with the 
noiſe: of the dog, began to throw ſtones 
and ſticks at him, (which they found an 
eaſy matter, as I had given them orders to 
keep a light in their room the whole night,) 
and at laſt; locked their door. The dog 
having loſt all hopes of the afliffange,,of 


fthoſe raſcals, undertogk the taſł alone, and 


ran down ſtairs: he could not find the 
villain in the ſhop, but came up with him 
in the ſtreet, and tearing off his, cloak. 
would certainly have treated him according 
to his deſerts, if the fellow had not called 
to ſome taylors in the neighbourhood, and 
begged, for the love of God, they would aſſiſt 
him againſt a mad dog: the taylors, giving 
credit to what he ſaid, eame to his aſſiſt- 
ance; and with great difficulty drove away 
the poor animal. Next morning when 
my young men went down into the ſhop, 
they ſaw it broke open, and all the caſkets 
rifled; upon which they began to make a 
a loud outcry, and I coming to them quite 
= terrified, 
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ain; "they faid, alafs! we are undofe, 
the "ſhop. has been plundered and robbed by 
4 Villain, who has carried off every thing 
valuable, and broke all the caſkets, Such ain 
effect had theſe words upon my mind, that! 
had not the heart to go to the cheſt, to ſre 
whether the pope's jewels were ſafe j but 
deing /quite "ſhocked at the tepbrt, and 
ſeart able to truſt my own eyes, I bid them 
open "it; and ſee whether his holineſs's 
jewels Sore hifing. - When the young 
men wie were both in their ſhirts, 
foündl all the pope's jewels, as likewiſe the - 
work In gold, they were overjoyed, and ſaid, 
there is no harm done, fince both the work 
and the jewels are wintoucheds the thief 
however has ſtripped us to dur ſhirts, for as 
the heat was excefſiveilaſt night, we un- 
dreſſed in the ſhop, and there left our 
eloaths. Hearing this I perfectly recover- 
ed my ſpirits, and deſired them to 2 
themſelves with cloaths, as I would pay for 
whatever damage had been done. When 
I heard the whole affair at my leiſure, 
what gave me moſt concern, and had 
thrown me into great confuſion at opening 
. er was my apprehenſion leſt I thould- 
- be 
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be thought to have invented this ſtory 
of the thief, meerly with a deſign to rob 
the pope of his jewels. Beſides, it had 
been ſaid to Pope Clement by one of his | 
greateſt confidents and others, namely, 
Francis del Nero, Zanna di Biliotti his 
accomptant, the biſhop of Savona, &c. that 
they were ſurprized how his holineſs could 
truſt ſuch a quantity of jewels with a wild 
young man, who was more a ſoldier than 

an artiſt, and not yet quite thirty? The 
pope aſced them whether they had ever 


known me guilty of any thing, that could 


juſtly give room to ſuſpicion? Moſt holy 
father, anſwered Francis del Nero, I have 
not, for he never had any ſuch opportunity. . 
before. To this the pope. replied, I take 

him to be an honeſt man in every reſpect, - 
and if I thought him otherwiſe, I ſhould. 
not truſt: him. This ſuddenly recurring to 


my memory gave me all the uneafineſs I have 


deſcribed above. As ſoon as I had ordered 
my journeymen to go and get themſelves 
new cloaths, I took both the work and the 
jewels, and putting them in their places the 
beſt I could, went directly to the pope, 
who had been told ſomething of the ad- 
Vor. I. * venture 
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venture of my ſhop by Francis del Nero. 


The pope thereupon conceiving a ſud- 


den ſuſpicion and giving me a moſt ſtern 
look, faid with a: harſh tone of voice, 


What are you come here about? What's 


the matter? To this I anſwered, Holy 
father, here are all your - jewels and the 


gold; there is nothing miſſing. His holi- 


neſs, with a brow ſerene ſaid in alluſion to 
my name, Then are you indeed welcome. 


Iſhewed him my work, and whilſt he was 
examining it, told him the whole affair 
of the thief, the dilemma I had been in, 


and what had been the chief cauſe of my 
uneaſineſs. At theſe: words be frequently 


looked me full in the face in the preſence 


of Francis del Nero, ho ſeemed half ſorry 
that he had not oppoſed me in what 1 
ſaid. At laſt the pope turning all he had 
heard into merriment, ſaid, Go and continue 


to ſhew yourſelf an honeſt, man; I en. 


you deſerve * 2 rods - badeagi © 
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The anche” 5 enemies 1 themſetus, ” the 
circumftance of counterfeit coin ts db him 

ill offices with the Pope, but he vindicates 

bis character to the fatis/attion | of this 


holmes. — He di ſeovers tlie villains who bad 


robbed his hop, by the ſagacity of his dog, 
| Inundation at Rome.—He is employed to 
draw a defign of a magnificent chalice far 
4 papal proceſſion. Mz gunderſtanding be- 
tween im and the Pope.—Cardinal 
Salviati is made Legate of Rome in the 
| Pope's abſence, and greatly di countenances 
and perſecutes the author. He 1s attacked 
| by a weakneſs in his eyes, which prevents 
him from finiſhing the chalice.=The Pope 
at lus return is angry with the author — 
Extraordinary ſcene between him and bis 
holineſs. — He gets the foul di 1 an 7s 
. cured by lignum vit. 
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A S I continued to go on with the 
Work, and at the ſame time ud. buſineſs 
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for the mint, there began, to be current 
in Rome certain falſe coins impreſſed with 
my ſtamps; which my enemies immedi- 
ately carried to the pope, endeavouring | 
10 fill him with new. ſuſpicions | to my 

prejudice. The pope... ordered Jacopo 
- BaJducci- maſter of the mint, to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to diſcover the offender, | 
that my innocence might be manifeſt to 
the whole. world. This treacherous man 
who was my ſworn enemy ſaid: God ſend, 
moſt Holy; father, that it may. turn out 
as you ſay, and that we may have the 
good: fortune to detect the criminal, The 
pope thereupon turned about to the go- 
vernor of Rome, and bid him exert all his 
diligence to diſcover. the delinquent. At the 
ſame time his holineſs ſent to me, and with 
great art and addreſs entering upon the 
affair of the falſe coins, aſked me whether I 
could think of making counterfeit money? 
I anſwered that I thought myſelf much 
better able to counterfeit coins, than the - 
low fellows that were generally guilty of 
that crime; for, added I, the men who 
gommit ſuch foul deeds, are not perſons of 


any great genius, — can gain much by 
their 


— 


| to the mint. 
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their buſineſs. Now if 1 make 8 profits 
with my ſlender abilities, that I have ala 
ways money to ſpare, and wat J have 
earned with credit was ever ſuffivient to 
maintain me, (for when I made the irons 
for the mint, I every day | before dinner 
gained at leaſt three crowns, ſo much being 
always payed. 'me for thoſe tools ; but the 


ſtupid maſter of the mint wanked to hurt 


me, becauſe he fain would reduce them to 


a lower price) what occaſion have I to be- 


come a forger, an infamous trade, which 


would not turn out ſo much to my benefit? 


The pope gave a particular attention to 
what I faid, and though he had ordered 
that, care ſhould be taken "to prevent” my 
quitting Rome, he bid his attendants make'a 
diligent i inquiry after the delinquent, but take 
no farther notice of me leſt 1 ſhould be po 


fended, and he might perhaps loſe 


Certain eccleſiaſtics having made a 8: «4 
inquiry, ſoon diſcovered the criminal. He 
was a ſtamper of the mint, named Ceſar 
Maccheroni, a Roman citizen, and with 
him was taken another officer DEG 
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e wy about this time to paſs 
by the ſquare” of Nayona with my fine 
ſhock-dog, as ſoon as 1 came to the door 
of the city marſhal, the dog barked very 
loudly and flew at a ydung man, who had 
been OTE by one Donnine a goldſmith 
of Parma, formerly a diſciple of Caradoſſo, 
upon a ſuſpicion of having committed a 
robbery. My dog made ſuch efforts to tear 
this young fellow to pieces, that he rouſed 
the city guards: the priſoner aſſerted 
his innocence boldly, and Donnino did 
not ſay ſo much as he ſhould have done, 
cheitiny" as I was preſent. There happen- 
ed likewiſe to be by one of the chief 
officers of the city guards, Who was a 
Genocſe, and well acquainted with the 
priſonet's father; inſomuch that on ac- 
count of the violence offered by the dog, 
and other reaſons, they were for diſmiſſing 
the youth, as if he Had been innocent. As 
ſoon as I came up, the dog which dreaded 
neither ſwords nor ſticks, again' flew at the 
young fellow. The guards told me that if 1 
did not keep off my dog, they would kill 
him. I called off the dog with ſome diffi- 
culty, ahd as the young man was retiring, 

certain 
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certain little paper bundles fell from his 
cape, which Donnins immediately diſcs+ 
vered to belong to bim. Amongſt them 
perceived a little ring which I knew 

to be my property: whereupon I ſaid; 
this is the villains that broke open my 
ſhop, and my dog knows him again; 
I therefore let him looſe, and he once 
more ſeized the thief. The ſhop- lifter 
then implored my mercy, and told me 
he would veſtore me whatever he had 
of mine At this I again called off my 
dog, and the fellow returned me all the 
gold, ſilver and little rings that, he had 
robbed me of, aud gave me five and twenty 
crowns over, impboring my fotgive naſ I 
bid him implore the Divine nierci, as E, 
for my part did not intend to do him xither 


harm or good T them returned $0: my 


buſmeſs, and in ar few days after, Ceſar 
Maccheroni the forget was hangefl in the 
quurter called. Ban hi oppoſite to the gate 
of the mint; his accomplice was ſent to 


the galleys; the Genoeſe thief was hanged 


in the Campo di Fiore, and I remamed 
poſſeſſed of a oo nn tnpypribbiry 
than ever. 
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When I had at laſt finiſhed my work, 
there happened a great inundation, which 
over-flowed the whole city. As I. Was 
waiting the iſſue, the day being far ſpent, 
the waters began to increaſe: the fore- part 
of my houſe and ſhop was in the quarter of 
Banchi, and the back part jutted out ſevera] 
cubits towards Monte Giordano: making 
the preſervation of my life my firſt care, and 
my honour the next, I put all my jewels 
in my pockets, left my work in gold undet 
the care of my journeymen, and taking off 
my ſhoes and ſtockings, went out at a back 
window, and waded through the water the 
beſt I could, till I reached Monte Cavallo; 
There I found ſignor Giovanni Gaddi 
2 clerk of the chamber, and Baſtiano the 
Venetian painter: accoſting ſignor Giovanni 
L. gave him all my jewels to take care of; 
knowing he had as great a regard for me, as 
if I had been his brother. A few days 
after the waters having ſubſided, I returned 
to my ſhop, and finiſhed my work with the 
help of God and by my own induſtry ſo 
happily, that it was looked upon as the 
moſt exquiſite performance of the kind that 
had ever been ſeen in Rome: upon carrying 
it 
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it to the pope, I thought he would never 


he tired of praiſing it; if I were a great and 
opulent emperor, ſaid he, I would give my 
friend Benvenuto as much land as his eye 
could take in; but as I am only a poor little 
potentate, I will endeayour to make ſuch a 
proviſion for him, as will ſatisfy his mode= 
rate deſires, After the pope had made an 
end of his rodomontade, I aſked him 

a mace-bearer's place which was juſt then 
become vacant: he made anſwer, that it 
was” his intention to give me a more conſi- 
derable employ. I again deſired his holi- 
neſs to grant me that other trifling poſt by 
way of earneſt; He replied with a laugh, 
that he was willing to gratify me, but did 
not chuſe I ſhould ſerve with the common 


mace- bearers: he adviſed me therefore to 
make it my agreement with them to be 


exempt from attendance ; and to get me ex 
cuſed, he would grant them a favour, for 
which they had applied to him, viz. to be 
allowed to demand their ſalaries by authority; 

which was accordingly done. This place of 


mace- bearer brought me to the nen of 


above t two hundred crowns a year. L 
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Wh I went on im the ſervice of the 
pope, fometimes employed by him in one 
way, ſometimes in another, he ordered 
me to draw a fine chalice for hint; and 
| accordingly ſketched out a deſign and Hodel 
of füch a cup. This model was of wood 
anid wax; inſtead of the boſs of the chalice, 
I had made three little round figures of a 
pretty c conſiderable ſize, theſe were faith, 
Hope and charity: upon” the bottom of it, 
J repreſented three Rortes relative ti thoſt 
figures on three boſſes In baſſo relievo; 'oh 
one was the nativity of Chriſt, on another 
the reſurrection, on a third St. Peter cru- 
cified with his head downwards; for in 
that attitüdde 1 was ordered to draw Him. 
Whilſt 1 was going on with this work, the 
pope feveral times deſired to fe it; but 
finding that his holineſs had quite forgot to 
give me any preferment; the place of one 
of the fraternity del Piombo being vacant, 
J one evening aſked him for ft. The 
good pope no longer recollecting the florid 
Barangue he had made upon my finiffling 
the other work, anſwered me thus ; the 
place you aſk, has annexed to it a falary 
of above eight hundred crowns a year, ſo 

that 
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that if you were to have it, you would think 


of nothing after but indulging yourſelf, and 
pampering your body; thus you would en- 


tirely forget that admirable art, of which 
you are at preſent ſo great a maſtery and 
I ſhould be condemned as the cauſe af it. 
1 inftantly replied, that good cats mould 
better to fatten themſelbes, than »meerly 


through hunger and that men of genius 
exert their abilities always to- moſtupur- 
poſe when they are in affluent Icijrciims | 
ſtances; inſomuch that thoſe! prindes, who 
are moſt munificent to ſuch men, may be 


conſidered as encouraging, and, as ũt t were, 
watering the plants of genius; left to them 
ſelves they wither and die away, tis en- 
eouragement alone that makes them ſpring 
up and flouriſh: I muſt however inform your 
holineſs, that I did not petition for this 
preferment, expecting to have it granted mie; 
looked upon myſelf as happy in getting the 
poor place of ' mace-bearer ; it was only a 
thought that juſt came into my head. Vou 
will do well to beſtow it upon ſome man of 
genius that deſerves it, and not upon an ig- 
norant perſon, who will make no other uſe 
ä of it but to pamper his body, as your holi- 
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neſs expreſſes it. Take cn my pope 


Julius of worthy memory, who gaye ſuch a 
place to Bramante an ingenious architec, 
Having ſpoke thus I made him a low. bow, 
and took my leave. Baſtiano, the Venetian 
painter, then-coming forward, ſaid to him; 
Maſt holy father, pleaſe to give this place 


to ſome perſon that exerts himſelf in the 


ingenious arts; and as your holineſs. knows 
me to have dedicated my time to, thoſe 
ſtudies,” I hùmbly requeſt you would, think 
me worthy of that honour.. The pope made 
anſwer: This devil Benvenuto cannot bear 
a word of rebuke; I did intend to beſtow 
the place upon him; but it is not right to 
behave ſo proudly to a pope: I therefore 
dont know how I ſhall diſpoſe of it. 
The biſhop of Vaiſon ſuddenly coming fors 


ward, took Baſtiano's part and ſaid: Moſt 


holy father, Benvenuto is a young. man; the 
ſword becomes him much better than the 
monk's habit; pleaſe your holineſs to be- 
ſtowy it upon this ingenious man Baſtiano, 
and you may give Benvenuto ſome other 
lucrative place, which will ſuit him better. 


The pope then turning about to ſignor Bar- 


tolomeo Valori ſaid to him: How: much 
$19 too 
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too hard you are for Benvenuto? tell him 
that he himſelf was the cauſe of the place 
he applied for being given to Baſtiano the 
painter; and that he may depend upon it: 
he ſhall have the firſt Jucrative poſt that bes 
comes vacant ;-in the mean time deſire him 
to” exert himfelf, and finiſh my buſineſs. 
The evening following at two hours after 
fin” ſet, IL happened to meet ſignot Bar- 
tolomeo Valori hard by the mint, as he 
was driving on precipitately with two 
torches before him, being ſent for by the 
pope ; upon my | bowing to him, he called 
out to me, and in the moſt friendly manner 
told me all that his holineſs had aid; 
I anſwered that I would finiſh the work 
T had in hand, with greater diligence than 
I had ſhewwn on any other oceaſion, but 
without hopes of being recompenced 
by his holineſs. Signor Bartolomeo theres 
upon reprimanded me, adding that I 
ſhould not receive the offers of a pope 
in that manner. I replied that if I were 
to depend upon ſuch promiſes, before they 
took effect, I ſhould be a fool; and & 


I -went about my buſineſs. Signor Bars 


tolomeo, doubtleſs, informed the pope of 
204 795 my 
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my bold anſwer, and in all probability 


added ſomething to it, for it was two 
months before his mah ſent for me, 


and during all that time, I would not go 


to court upon any account. The pope 
who was quite impatient for my finiſh- 
ing the chalice, gave orders to ſignor 
Robert Pucci to inquire what progteſs I 
had made. This worthy man every day paid 
me a viſit, and conſtantly ſaid ſomething- 
kind and obliging to me, which I returned 


with the like courteſy. His holineſs being 


upon the point of leaving Rome to go to 
Bologna, when he found that I never 


thought of going near him, ſent of his own: 


accord ſignor Roberto to deſire me to bring 
my work, for he wanted to ſee how far I 
had proceeded. I took it with me, and 
ſhewed his holineſs that the moſt im- 
portant part of the work was finiſhed, but 


requeſted him to advance me five hundred 
_ crowns, partly on account, and partly to 


buy ſome more gold, which was wanting 
to complete the chalice. The pope faid, 


| Make haſte and finiſh it. I anſwered in go- 


ing away, that I would obey him, if he would 


leave me money, and ſo took my leave. 
1 The 
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/1+ The, pape {et out for Bologna, leaving 
_ cardinal Salviati his legate in Rome, and 
ordered him to hurry, me on with the work; 


expreſſing himſelf in theſe words: Ben- 
venuto is a man that ſets but little value 

upon his abilities, and leſs upon me; ſo be 
ſure, you. hurry him on, that the chalice 


may be finiſhed at my return. This ſtupid 
cardinal ſent to me in about eight days, or- 
dering me to bring my work with me; but I 


went to him without it. As ſoon as I came 


into his preſence he ſaid to me: Where 


is this fantaſtical work of yours? Have yu 


finiſhed it ? I made anſwer, Moſt reverend 


Sir, I have not finiſhed my fantaſtical work, 
as you are pleaſed to call it, nor can I finiſh 


it, except you give me wherewithal to enable 
me. Scarce had 1 uttered. theſe words, 
when the cardinal, whoſe: phyz was liker 
that of an aſs than a human creature, be- 
gan to look more hideous than before, and 
immediately proceeding to abuſive language, 
ſaid, I'Il confine you a- board a galley, and 
| then you will be glad to finiſh the work. 
As I had a brute to deal with, I uſed the 
language proper on the occaſion, which 
Was as follows: My lord, when I am 
2 1450 guilty 
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guilty of crimes deſerving the gallies, then 
you may ſend me thither ; but for ſuch an 
offence as mine, I any not afraid 1 
tell you more, on account of this ill treat- 
ment, I will not finiſh the work at . 
fo ſend no more for me, for I will not come, 
except I am compelled by the city- guards. 
The fooliſh cardinal then tried by fair 
means to perſuade me to go on with the 
work in hand, and to bring what I had 
done, that he might examine it: in anſwer 
to all his perſuaſions J ſaid; Tell his holi- 
neſs to ſend me the materials, if he 
would have me-finiſh this fantaſtical work; 
nor would I give him any other anſwer, 
inſomuch that deſpairing of ſucceſs, - 
he at laſt: ceaſed to trouble me with his 
importunities. - The pope returned from 
Bologna, and immediately enquired after 
me, for the cardinal had already given him 
by letter, the moſt unfavourable account 
oft me he poſſibly could. His holineſs 
being incenſed againſt me to the higheſt 
degree, ordered me to come to him 
with my work; and I obeyed. - During 
the time he was at Bologna, I had ſo: ſe- 
vere. a —— upon my eyes, that life 
=. SCN | became 
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became almoſt inſupportable to me: that 
was the firſt cauſe of my not proeceding 
with the chalice: ſo much did I ſuffer 
by this diſorder, that I really thought 1 
ſhould loſe my eye - ſight; and 1 computed... 
how much would be ſufficient for my ſup- 
port when I ſhould be blind. In my way 
to the palace, I meditated within | myſelf; 
an excuſe for diſeontinuing the work; and 
thought, that whilſt the pope was conſider- 
ing and examining my performance, I might 
_ acquaint him with my eaſe : but I Was miſ- 
taken ; for as ſoon as I appeared i in his pres... 
ſence, he: ſaid to me, with great aſperity, 
Let me ſee that work of yours: Is it finiſh-. , 
ed? Upon my producing it, he flew. into i 
a more violent paſſion than before, and faid;. 
As there is truth in God, I affyre you, ſinee 
you value no living ſoul, that if a regard 
to decency did not prevent me, I would 
order both you and your work to be thrown: 
this moment out of the window. Seeing 
the pope” thus inflamed with brutal fury, I 
was for quitting his preſence directly, and 
as he continued his bravadoes, I put the 
chalice under my cloak, muttering theſe 
words to myſelf, The whole world would 
Vol. 4. Q. ptove 
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- Prove unable, to make a blind- man A 
in ſuch an, undertaking. as this. The! pope 
| then, with a louder voice than before, ,, 
2 Come hither : — What's that you ſay? . 
bis For A, while; I heſitated, whether I: ſhould 
f not run down ſtairs.—At laſt I plucked up 
bs my, courage, and, falling on my knees, 


exclaimed aloud in theſe words, becauſe he 


1 898993 8 4 


- continued. to ſcold, Is it reaſonable that when 
TI am become blind with "> diſorder; you 
l ſhould oblige me to continue to work ? He 
anſwered; You could ſee well enough to 
come 9 0 and 1 don' t believe one, word of 


„ ©. &# 3 


| 800 that I declare the truth. T Mall! inquire 


into the affair at my leiſure, ſaid he. 1 
955 perceived that I had an opportunity 
lead my cauſe, and therefore delivered 


Sf thus ; I am perſuaded, moſt holy fa- 


ther, that the author of all this miſchief, | 


15 no other than cardinal Salviati; becauſe 


He ſent for me immediately upon your ho- 
lneſs's departure; ; and when I came to him, 


called” my work a fantaſtical piece, and told 


me he would make me finith it in a galley: 


Ra "= hee 
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; theſe! opprobrious words made ſuch an im- 
Preſſion on me, that through the great 

4 perturbation | of mind I was in, I: felt 
my face all on a ſudden inflamed, and my 
eyes were attacked by ſo violent a heat, that 

I; could hardly find my way home: a few: 
days after there fell upon them two cata- 
racts, which blinded me to ſuch a degree, 
that I could hardly ſee the light, and ſince 
your holineſs's departure I have not been | 
able to do a ſtroke of work. Having ſpoke = 
thus, I roſe up and withdrew. + I was: 
told that the pope faid after 1 Was 
gone, When places of truſt are given, 
diſcretion is not always conveyed with them; 

I did not bid the cardinal treat people 

quite ſo roughly; if it be true that he has 
a diſorder in his eyes, as I ſhall know by | J 

aſking my phyſician, I ſhould be inclined. 4 g 

to look upon him with an eye of compaſ- | 

ſion. There happened to be preſent a per- 1 
ſon of diſtinction, who was a great favour- 

ite of the pope, and equally conſpicuous 

for his virtues and extraordinary endow- 

ments: having inquired of the pontiff who I 

was, he added, Holy father, I aſk you this, 
becauſe you appeared to me, in -the ſame 
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breath, to fall into a moſt violent paſſion, 
and to be equally. affected and ſoftened, in- 
ta pity, ſo I defire to know. who he is 5: 


he be a perſon deſerving of aſſiſtance, Elke 
tell him a ſecret to cure his diſorder. Ehe. 


pope made anſwer, The penſan vou :ſpeak. 
of: is. one of the greateſt: geniuſes: in his 
ways; that the world: ever produced When 
I ſer you again, I will ſne you ſome. af his 
admirable performances, as likewiſe. the 


mas himſelf; and it will be a; great ſatiſ- 


faction to me, if you are able to do him 
any ſervice. In a few days .the pope ſent. 
for me, aſter dinner, and the abovemens 
tioned: perſon of diſtinction was preſent. No 
ſooner was I come, but his halineſs ſent; for, . 
the button of his pontifical cope, which 
has been already deſcribed: in the mean 
time I produced my chalice; upon ſeeing 
which, ths gentleman. declared he had never 
beheld ſo extraordinary a piece of work in 
his life. The button being brought, his ſur- 
priſe was greatly encreaſed: he looked at 
me attentively and ſaid, He's but a P_ | 
man, and therefore the better able to 


make a fortune. He then aſked me ** 
name. I anſwered, Benvenutö. He re- 
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| * alluding to my name; Upon this o- 

calion I am weleome to you; take lilly 1 
of the valley with its ſtalk, flower, and 
beard all together, diſtill them with a 
gentle fire, bathe your eyes with the water 
ſeveral times a-day, and you will | cer-> | 
| tainly get rid of your complaint; but be- 

fore you begin the bathing, take -phyfick. ' 
The pope ſpoke kindly to me, and 1+ left 
him, tolerably well pleaſed with _ re- 
1 | noa! 


"Tis fact chat! had the iforder in queſtion, N 
but am inclined to think that I got it dur- 
ing my connection with the fine girl I Co- 
habited with, when I was robbed. The 
diſorder remained latent for above four 
months, and then broke out at once: 
the only external ſymptom by Which it 
ſhewed itſelf, was by covering me all over 
with little red bliſters, about the bigneſs of 
a farthing ; the phyſicians would never call 
it by its right name, I mean, that of the 

French diſtemper, though I told them the 
cauſes to which I aſcribed it. They conti- 
nued to treat me their own way, but I re- 
ceived no benefit from their preſcriptions. 
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At laft I reſolved, ' contrary to the em 
of the moſt eminent phyſicians of Rome, 
to have recourſe to lignum vitæ; this I took 
with all the precautions and abſtinence i ima- 
ginable, and recovering ſurpriſingly in the 
ſpace of fifty days, was perfectly cured, 
and as ſound as a roach. Then by way of 
recreation after what I had gone through, 
winter approaching, I took the diverſion 
of fowling ; this made me wade through 
. brooks, face ſtorms, and paſs my time in 
marſhy grounds; ſo that in a few days, I was 
attacked by a diſorder an hundred times 
more ſevere than the former. I put myſelf a 
ſecond time into the hands of phylicians, 
and found I grew worſe every day by 
their. medicines; my diforder being at- 
tended with a fever, I propoſed to take 
lignum vitz, but the phyſicians oppoſed 
it, aſſuring me that if I meddled with 
it, whilſt the fever was upon me, I ſhould 
die in a week. I refolved however to take 
it, even againſt their opinion, obſerving 
the ſame regimen as before: after I had 
for four days drunk the decoction of lignum 
vitz, the fever totally left me, and I began 
to recover ſurpriſingly. Whilſt I was tak- 
ing 


\ 
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ing this wood, I went on with the model 
of the work abovementioned, and abſti- 
nence ſharpening my invention, I performed 
| the fineſt things and of the moſt. admir- 
able invention, that Jever did in wy. life. 
In fifty days I was perfectly recovered, and 
afterwards gave my chief attention to the 
preſervation of my health. This long pur- 
gation being at laſt over, 1 found myſelf 
as thoroughly cured of my diſorder, as if I 
had been new. born; and though 1 took 
pleaſure in ſecuring my much wiſhed for 
health, I continued to work both on the | 
job abovementioned, and for the mint; 
and did as much as could reaſonably . be 
expected from the moſt diligent artificer. 
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CnaPtER, XII. . 


7 of Tobia the goldfmith i Mi lan, 75 io 


nad been condemned to death at Parma. 


9 "fir coltniterſeiting the current coin, but, was 


reprieved by cardinal Salviats legate of that 


eity. Ale cardinal ſends him to Rome as an 


ingeniou artift, capable Va 
2 po ar — » Te abia' is employed by the Pe Pope, 


rivalling our 


wien groes Cellini groat uneafineſt. — bn 


3 £36 


20) + elifriines of the calummies of Pompeo of 
Milan, Cellini is deprived of his place of 
engraver of the Mint. — He is arreſted for 

- reflufing to deliver up the chalice, and car- 


-7 Nr before the governor” 


UN Rome.—Curious 


converſation between him and that magif- : 
hate je The latter by an artifice perſuades 


im to deliver up the chalice to the Pope, 


1 returns if to the author, and orders 


A* 


4 


Ke 8 to - poor EW rhe work, 
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Ardinal Salviati, with 1 I had 8 | 
difference above related, 


and who was ſo. 


much my enemy, happened about this time 


84.8% 


to be made 2 5 of Parma, when a cer- 


tain 
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tain Milaneſe goldſmith named Tobia, 
was taken up in that city, for counter- 
feiting the current coin. Upon his- be- 
ing condemned to the flames, 4 great man 
ſpoke | in his favour to the legate. The 
Cardinal cauſed the execution to be reſpited, 
and wrote to pope Clement, giving him to 


| underſtand, that there had fallen into his 


bands one of the ableſt artiſts living, 
in the goldſmith and jeweller's buſineſs, 
and "tis he had been condemned to be 
burnt for coining, but that he was a 
meer ſimpleton; this appeared by his 
ſaying he had aſked the opinion of bis 
confeſſor, who told him he gave him per- | 
miſſion, and that he might do it with 
a ſafe conſcience. He added : if your ho- 
lineſs ſhould ſend for this great artiſt to 
Rome, you will have the means of hum- 
bling the pride of your favourite Benve- 
nuto, and I make no doubt but the work- 
manſhip of Tobia will pleaſe you much 
more than that of Benvenuto. The pope! 
was accordingly induced by the legate's per- 
ſuaſion, to ſend for this perſon to Rome, and 
upon his arrival, ordered us both into his pre- 
ſence. He then commanded each of us to 
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draw a deſign of an unicorn's horn, the moſt 
beautiful that ever was ſeen, and which had 
coſt 17000 ducats: and as the pope pro- 
poſed making a preſent of it to king Francis, 
he "choſe to have it firſt richly adorned 
with gold ; ſo he employed us both to draw 
the deſigns. When we had finiſhed them, 


we carried them to the pope. Tobia's de- 
ſign was in the form of a candleſtiek; the 


horn was to enter it like a candle, and 
at the bottom of the candleſtick he repre- 


ſented four little unicorn's heads, a moſt 
ſimple invention: as ſoon as I faw it I could 


not contain myſelf ſo as to avoid ſmiling 
at the oddity of the .conceit. The pope 
perceiving this, faid, Let me ſee that 
deſign of your's: it was a ſingle head of 
an unicorn, fitted to receive the horn. I 


had made the moſt beautiful ſort of head 
conceivable, for I in part drew it in 


the form of a horſe's head, and pattly 


in that of a hart' s, adorned with the 
fineſt ſort of wreaths and other devices; 
inſomuch that no ſooner was my deſign 
ſeen but the whole court gave it the 
preference. However as ſome Milaneſe 
gentlemen of great authority were witneſſes 


of 
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of this conteſt, they aid Moſt holy father; 
if you propoſe ſending this noble preſent 
to France, you ſhould take it into con- 
ſideration, that the French are an undiſcern- 
ing, taſteleſs people, and will not be ſeh- 
fible of the excellence of this maſterly piece 
of Benvenuto's : But they will be pleaſed 
with theſe groteſque figures of Tobia's, 
which will be ſooner executed; and Ben- 
venuto will in the mean time finiſh your 


chalice: thus will two jobs be completed at 


once, and this poor man be employed, with- 
out having reaſon to complain that he has 
been brought hither for nothing. The Pope 
who was in haſte to have his chalice finiſh- 
ed, readily acquieſced in the opinion of 
theſe Milaneſe; ſo the day following he 
gave the job of the unicorn's horn to Tobia, 


and ſent me word by his wardrobe-keeper 


that I was to finiſh his chalice. I made 
anſwer, that there was nothing I more ar- 
dently deſired, than to execute the fine piece 
of work I was about ; adding, that if it were 
to be made of any other materials beſides 
gold, I could eaſily finiſh it myſelf, and that 
without affiſtance. - Scarce had I uttered 
theſe words, when this man, a low retainer 


to 
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'to, the. court, bid me. take care 79 
alked money of the pope ; if 1 did, I ſhould. . 
put him .into ſuch a paſſion, that I thould . 
afterwards repent it. To this 1 replied, 
then, good Sir, pleaſe to inform me hem: 7 
bread can be made without flour; juſt in 
the ſame manner can this work be finiſn- A) 
«| ed without gold. The wardrobe - keeper, - 
= who. felt the keenneſs of the ridicule, told 

| me. he. would inform his holineſs. of all I 

| had faid, and was as good as his word. 


I The pope, flying i into a moſt furious paſſion, - 
Þy ſaid, he would ſee whether I was mad enough 
|: to neglect finiſhing. it. He waited how-. 
| ever two. months, during which, though I. 
F had, declared I would not work a ſingle 
Fj ſtroke, I had done quite the reverſe, and 
I Wl wrought conſtantly. with the utmoſt di- 
& ligence ;. the pope, however, finding 1 did 
| nt } not bring the chalice, began greatly ir 
175 | out of temper, and declared that. he was _ 
|. * to puniſh me. ' 117 


1 i, nes As 
words, a Milaneſ6; his holineſs's jeweller: 
his name was Pompeo, and he was a near 


relation of one Signor Trajano, who of all 
Pr 
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pope Clement's ſervants, was maſt in his 
maſter's fauour; theſe two in concert, ad 
to the pope : If your holineſs were to de- 
prive him of his place in the Mint, perhaps, 
be would: think of finiſhing the chalice. © 
The pope replied, That would: rather 
be productive of two misfortunes, one that I 
ſhould be ill ſerved at the Mint, which is of 
the greateſt conſequence to me; the other 
that 1 ſhould certainly never ſee the chalica 
The two Milaneſe, however, ſeeing the pope 
very angry with, me, uſed ſuch perſuaſions, 
that at laſt he deprived me of my place in 
the Mint, and gave it to a young Perugian. 
who had the ſir- name of Fagiolo. Pompeo 


came to tell me from the pope, that his 


holineſs had removed me from my place in 
the Mint, and would deprive me of ſome- 
thing elſe, if I did not make haſte to finiſh. © 
my Work. Tell his holineſs; anſwered, I. . 
That he deprives himſelf and not me of the 
place in the Mint, that the caſe would 
be the ſame with reſpect to other mat- 
ters, and that if his holineſs ſhould be ever: 

ſo deſirous to reſtore my place to me, 1 
would upon no account accept of it. This. 
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Vile wretch thought it an age, till he could 
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| ſee the pope again, in order to repeat to N 
him every word Þ ſaid, to which he took 
care to add ſomething of his own. 

5 . a week after the pope ſent me 
word by the ſame meſſenger, that he no 
longer deſired I ſhould finiſn the chalice, 
but wanted to have it exactly in the ſtate 
10 Which J had brought it. I: anſwered 
Pompeo: This is not like the place in the 
Mint, which it was in his power to de- 
| Pe me of; five hundred crowns: which I 
received, are indeed his holineſs's property, 

ak thoſe I will reſtore to him; as for the 
work it is mine, and that I will diſpoſe of 
as I think proper. Pompeo haſtened to repeat 
this to the pope with ſome ſevere and ſarcaſ- 
. tical expreſſions, which I threw out againſt. 
himſelf, and which he well deſerved. Three 
days after, upon a Thurſday, there came 
to me two of the pope's favourite gentle- 
men of the bed- chamber, one of whom is 
now living, and a biſhop; this was 
Signor Piero Giovanni, wardrobe-keeper to 
Bis holineſs; the other was of a ftilkmore' 
noble family, but I cannot recollect his 
name. As ſoon as they entered my houſe, 
they addreſſed - me thus: The pope ſends 


us 
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us, Benvenuto, becauſe you have trifed 
with him, and would not be prevailed on 
by fait means wechgys orders in caſe you 
do not give us the chalice, to conduct 
you, directly to priſon. I looked them in 
the face boldly, and ſaid, Gentlemen, 
were I to give his holineſs my work, L 
ſhould, give him my property and not his, 
and I do not intend. to part with any thing 
that is mine; for as J have brought this 
piece to a high degree of perfection with the 
ſweat of my brow, I do not care that it 
ſhould be put into the hands of ſome i _ 
rant be Who will bel ſpoil it. 


Whit I kw Fey theep was . 
N the goldſmith Tobia, who was ſo raſh as 
to require of me the models of my Work: 
the words with which I anſwered him; er 
which ſuch a wretch well deſerved, 
would | not be proper here to inſert. = 
the gentlemen of the bed- chamber preſſed 
me to determine what I intended to do, I 
told them that I had already determined, 
and having taken my cloak, before I went 
out of the ſhop, I turned to an image of. 
Ohriſt, and ſaid with the utmoſt revetence 
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your offieers ſome trouble, for Benvenuto told 
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and devotien, hotding my cap in my hand * 


Mereifl and immortal, juſt and holy lord, 


alt that thou deſt, is according to thy juſ- 
ties, which is not to be equalled ; thou 
knoweft that I ar arrived at maturity of 


years, and that I was never before threat- 


ened with impriſonment for any action what- 

ever, ſince it is now thy pleaſure that I. 
ſhould go to- jail, I ſobwix and thank thee 
with a heart reſigned. Then turning about 
to the two gentlemen, I faid to them with: 
x ſmile; which- diſcovered: ſome perturbation 
of mind, ſurely, gentlemen, a man of my 
conſequence deſerved ſuch a guard as you; 
therefore put me between you, and con- 


duct me whereſoever' you think proper. 


Theſe two well-bred gentlemen, laughing 
very heartily, placed me between them, 
and chatting all the way, carried me before 
the governor of Rome, whoſe name was 
Magalotto; there was with him the procura- 
tor of the Exchequer, and both waited my 

coming. The gentlemen laughing all the 
while; ſaid to the governor, we conſign this 
priſoner to you, be ſure to take proper care 
of him; we are very glad that we have ſaved 


us, 


- 
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us, that as this was the firſt-time of his bes 
ing arreſted, meaner guards. would have been 
unworthy of him. They repaired; to the 
pope, and having given him a circumſtantial 
account of all that paſſed, he at firſt ſeemed 
to be ready to fly into a paſſion, but upon re- 
there were preſent ſome noblemen and car- 
dinals my friends, who were very much in- 
clined to favour me. In the męan time the 
governor and the procurator partly rated, part- 
ly expoſtulated with me, and partly gave me 
their advice, telling me, that it was but juſt 
and reaſonable, that he who employs another 
in any work whatever, ſhould take it back, 
when and in what manner he thinks pro- 
per. I made anſwer that this was not agree= 
able to juſtice, and that a pope had no right to 
act in that manner, beeauſe his holineſs was 
not like thoſe petty tyrants, who oppteſstheir 
ſubjects to the utmoſt, pay ing no regard either 
to law or juſtice; but he was Chriſt's vicar, and 
therefore was not allowed to purſue the ſame 
meaſures. The governor with certain tones 
and geſtures, which might become a bum bai - - 
liff, cried out: Benvenuto, Benvenuto, you 
will at laſt oblige me to uſe vou according to 

Vor. I. | K- - your 
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_ your deſerts. You will behave, replied 1. 
konourably and politely to me, if you are 


willing to conſider my deſerts. He then faid, 
ſend" for the work diroctly, and don't make 
meiſpeak to you a ſecond time. I thereupon 
tejoined : gentlemen, do me the favour to 
permit me to ſay but four words more in 


my defence. The Procurator of the Exche- 
quer; who was a more humane magiſtrate 


than tlie governor, turned about to the latter, 
and ſaid to him: My lord, indulge: him in 
2 hundred words; provided he returns the 
work, that is ſufficient. I then delivered 
myſelf in theſe terms: If a man were to build 
a houſe or a palace, he might juſtly ſay to 
the maſon employed in that buſineſs, give 
me my houſe ; I don't chuſe you ſhould work 


any longer at my palace or my habitation 3 
and, upon paying the maſon for his trouble, he 


would have a juſt right to diſmiſs him: If 
it were even a nobleman, who gave direc- 
tions for ſetting a jewel worth a thouſand 
crowns, and if he perceived that the jeweller 
did not do it to his mind, he might ſay, 
give me my jewel, for I; don't approve” of 
your workmanſhip. © But the preſent caſe is 


| quite different, for neither a houſe nor a 


* 
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jewel is here in queſtion; nothing more can 
be required of me but that I ſhould return 
fiwe hundred crowns; which I have received. 
Soz my lord, do what you will; you ſhall 
have nothing more tlian the five hundred 
ctowns; and this you may tell the pope: 
Your menaces do not in the leaſt intimidate 
me, for Fam an honeſt man, and fear God 
only. The governor and procurator of the 
Exchequer having riſen from their ſeats, ſaid 
they were going to his holineſs, and that 
when they had received his orders, they 
would teturn to my ſorrow. Thus I remain- 
ed under a guard. I walked about in a lit- 
tle hall, and it was neat. three hours before 
they returned. Upon this occaſion I was 
viſited by all the chief men of our nation in 
the mercantibe way, who earneſtly entreated 
me not to contend with a pope, as my ruin 
might very likely be the conſequenee. I 
made anſwer that I had maturely confidered 
the meaſures I was purſuing. As ſoon as 
the governor returned with the procurator 
of the Exchequer, he called to me, and de- 
livered himſelf to this effect: Benvenuto, I 
am ſorry to come back from his hotineſs with 
ſo ſevere an order; either quickly produce 

N 2 the 
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the Une, or boware of the conſequences, 


I. made anſwer that as I could never per- 
ſuade myſelf that a vicar of Chriſt was 
capable of doing injuſtice, I would not 
believe it, till I aw it; fo that he might 


do whatever he thought proper. The 


* 


governor replied: J have two words more 
to ſay to you from his holineſs, after which 
F.ſhall een to execute my orders. It is 
the pope's pleaſure you ſhould bring your 


work hither, that I may get it put into a box, 


and then I am to carry it to his holineſs, who 
promiſes upon his word to keep it ſealed up 


as he receives it, and will quickly return it to 
youwithout ever meddling with it; but he re- 


quires that this ſhould be complied with, as his 
honour is concerned in the affair. To theſe 
words I anſwered ſmiling, that I would very 
readily put my work into his hands in the 
manner he required, becauſe T was deſirous 
to know what dependance there could be 
upon the faith of a pope. So having ſent 
for my work 1 put it into his hands, ſealed 
up in the manner required. The gover- 
nor having returned to the pope with the 


box ſealed up as above, his Holineſs 
after 
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After turning it ſeveral times, as I Was 
afterwards informed by the governor, ' aſked 
the latter if he had ſeen my work he 
anſwered, that he had, and it had been 
ſealed up in his preſence; adding that it 
appeared to him a very extraordinary per- 
formance, Upon which the pope aid; 
you may tell Benvenuto, that Roman 
pontiffs have authority ts looſe and bind 
things of much greater importance than 
this; and whilſt he uttered theſe words; 
he with an angry look opened the box, 
taking off the cord and the ſeal: he then ex- 
amined it attentively, and, by what I could 
learn, ſhewed it. to Tobia the goldſmith, 
who praiſed it highly. The pope "aſked 
him whether he would undertake to make 
a piece of work in the ſame taſte, and ac- 
cording to the ſame model. The: other 
anſwered he would. The pope defirgd him 
to follow that model exactly; and turning 
to the governor, ſpoke to him thus: ſee 
| whether Benvenuto is diſpoſed to let us have 
it in its preſent condition; in caſe he is 
ready to comply, he ſhall be: payed for it, 
whatever price it may be valued at by any 

5 intelligent 


9 } 
11 i 


ass IL. I T E Or 


intelligent perſon; if he is willing to finiſh 
it, let him take his own time, and ſhould 


vydu find him diſpoſed to go on with it, give 


him whatever aſſiſtance he can reaſonably 
require. Hereupon the governor made 


anſwer: Moſt holy father Jam acquainted 


with the audacious character of this young 
man; grant me authority to deal with him 
my own way. The pope replied, that he 
gave him full liberty as to words, though 


he was fure he would only make the breach 


wider, adding that when he found all 
ineffectual, he ſhould order me to carry 


the five hundred crowns to his jeweller 


Pompeo. The governor being returned 
ſent for me to his apartment, and addreſ- 
ſed me thus with the bluff air of a gre- 
nadier : popes have authority to looſe and 
bind the whole world, and what they do 
in this manner upon earth, immediately re- 


ceives the ſanction of heaven; here is your 


box, which has been opened and examined 
by his holineſs. I then loudly exclaimed: I 
return thanks to heaven, that I am now 
qualified to ſet a proper value on the 


word of God's vicegerent. The gover- 
nor thereupon offered me many groſs inſults 


both 
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both i In word and. deed; but -perceiving that | 


all his. brutality | had no effect, he quite 


deſpaired of ſucceſs in hat he had under- | 
— namely to brow-beat me into camr 


He therefore aſſumed a milder 
tone, = ſaid to me: Benvenuto I am ſorry 
you ſhould be blind to ,your, own intereſt; 
ſince that is the caſe, carry the five hundred 
crowns to Pompeo, when you think proper. 
Having taken back the box, I went directly 


to Pompeo with the five hundred crowns, 


The pope thought that either through 


inability, or ſome other accident, I ſhould 


not carry the money quite ſo ſoon; but 
as he had ſtill a great deſire to get me 


again into his ſervice, when he ſaw 


Pompeo, come ſmiling with the money, 
he began to rate him ſoundly, and ex⸗ 
preſſed great concern that the affair had 
taken ſuch a turn. He then ſaid to him, 

to Benvenuto's ſhop, behave with as 


| much complaiſance to him as your ſtupi- 


dity and ignorance will permit, and tell 
him that if he will finiſh that piece of 
work, to ſerve as a ſhrine for carrying the 
holy ſacrament in, when I walk in pro- 


ceſſion with it, I will grant him whatever 
favour 
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8 he deſires of me. Pompeo came 
And called me out of the ſhop, and be- 


Having to me with a great deal of awkard 
ceremony and complaiſance, repeated all 
the pope had faid to him. I immedi- 
ately | made anſwer, that the higheſt 
pleaſure I could wiſh for in this world, 
was to recover the favour of ſo great a 
pontiff, which I had loft not by any fault 
of my own, but by ſickneſs and mis fortune, 
as alſo by the ill offices of thoſe envious per- 
ſons Who take pleaſure in injuring their 
neighbours: but as his holineſs has a great 


number of fervants, let him no more ſend 


you to me, if he values your life; and be 
ſure you mind your own bufineſs. I ſhall 
never ceaſe by day nor by night to think, 

and do all I can to ſerve the pope; but 
remember that you have ſpoken ill of me 
to his holineſs, and never interpoſe any 
more in what concerns me; if you do, I 
Will make you ſenſible of your error by 
treating you according to your deſerts, 
The fellow having left me, repeated every 
word I ſaid to the pope, but miſrepreſented 
it in ſuch a manner as to make me appear 


in a much worſe light, than I otherwiſe 


ſhould 
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Thould have done. Here the affair reſted 
for a time, oy I again attended to [IF 1191 
_— BU Bete | > 


+ During: this rhtervhl; Tobia the goldfaiith 
was employed in finiſhing the caſe and or- 
nament for the unicorn's horn ; the pope 
had given him orders, when he had finiſhed 
that piece, to begin the chalice upon my 
model which he had ſeen ; Tobia having 
ſhewn his holineſs ſome ſpecimens of his 

work, the latter was ſo little ſatisfied with 
them, that he began to repent his having ever 
differed with me, and expreſſed great diſ- 
like for the man's workmanſhip, highly 
cenſuring the perſon who had recommended 
him: in conſequence of which Baccino 
della Croce often came to me from the 
pope, deſiring me to make the ſhrine in 
queſtion. I told him that I intreated his 
holineſs to let me take my repoſe a little 
after the ſevere diſorder with which I had 


been afflicted, and from which I was not 


yet thoroughly recovered, and that as ſoon 
as ever I was in a condition to work, I 
would devote all my hours to his holineſs's 
ſervice, | I had now begun to draw his 

likeneſs, 
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medal for him ; che tools of ſteel 
for ſtamping the medal I made at home; 
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CHAPTER I, 


The author falls in lave with a Sicilian cuur- 
tezan named Angelica, 2who 1s Suddenly 
obliged by her mother to withdraw to Napler 
His deſpair upon the boſs of his miftreſs-— 
He gets acquainted with a Sicilian 'pricft 
who profeſſes necromancy—— Account of the 
magical ſhells uſed by the necromancer— 
Nie author attends the prieft's incanta- 
tions in hopes of recovering his miſtreſs 
| Surpriſing effetts of the confuration— He | 
receives a promiſe of ſeeing Angelica in 4 | 
 month—Quarrel between him and fignor Be- | 
nedetto, whom he dangerouſly wounds with a | 
Alone. — Pompeo of Milan repreſenting to ie 
Pope, that the author had killed Tobia of 
Milan, His holineſs orders the governor of 
Name to get him apprehended, and executed 
upon the ſpot. He makes his eſcape, ſets 
out far Naples, and meets his friend Soloſ- 
meo the ſculptor on the road. 


— — TIP * 


— 


As young men can never ſecure their 
hearts againſt the attacks of love, but ſooner 
| | or 


252 EPA O 
or later are | ſolidiied by that all- eonquering 
power, my affections were captivated at that 
time, by a Sicilian girl of extraordinary . 
beauty, and ſhe ſeemed to repay my 
paſſion with an equal ardour. Her mother 
perceived it, and was apprehenſive of the 
conſequences. I had indeed formed a de- 
ſign to run away with the girl to Florence, 
and ſtay there a year with her unknown to 
her mother. The latter being apprized of 
my intention quitted Rome one night with 
her daughter, and having taken the road to 
Naples, gave out that ſhe was going to Ci- 
vita Vecchia, but went to Oſtia. I. fol- 
lowed them to Civita Vecchia, and commit- 
ted innumerable extravagancies in ſearch of 
my miſtreſs. It would be tedious. to give a 
circumſtantial account of all the follies, 
let it ſuffice: to ſay, that I was upon the 
point of looking my ſenſes or dying of grief. 
After two months the girl wrote me word, 
that ſhe was in Sicily, extremely dejected 
and unhappy. At that time I indulged my- 
{elf in pleaſures- of all ſorts, and had en- 
gaged in another amour to cance] the me- 
mory of my Sicilian miſtreſs. It came 
to paſs, that, through a yariety of odd ac- 
cidents, 
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oidents, I made acquaintance, with. a Sici- 


lian prieſt, who was a man of genius, and 


well verſed in the Latin and Greek Au- 
thors. Happening one ay: to have ſome 


converſation with him, when the ſubject 
turned upon the art of necromancy, I, who 
had a great deſire to know ſomething of the 


matter, told him, that I had all my life a 
curioſity to be acquainted with the myſteries 


of this art. The prieſt made anſwer, that 
the man muſt be of a reſolute. and ſteady 


temper, who enters upon that ſtudy. 1 re- 


plied, that I had fortitude and reſolution 
enough to deſire to be initiated i in it. The 


prieſt ſubjoined, if you think you have 


the heart to venture, I will give you all 


the ſatisfaction you can deſire. Thus we 
agreed to enter upon a plan of necromancy. 


The prieſt one evening began to prepare to 
e me, and bid me look out for a com- 


panion or two: I invited one Vincenzio Ro- 
moli, who was my intimate acquaintance; 
he brought with him a native of Piſtoia, 
that cultivated necromancy himſelf. We 


repaired to the Coloſſeo, and the prieſt, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of conjurers, began 
to draw circles upon the ground with the 
| =_ | | moſt 


. r 
moſt awful ceremonies imaginable; he 
likewiſe brought thither all ſorts of pre- 

clous perfumes; and fire; with ſome com- 
poſitions alſo which diffuſed noiſome and 
bad odours. As ſoon as he was in readineſs, 
he made an opening to the circle, and having 
taken us by the hand, ordered the other 

necromancer his partner, to throw the per- 
farnss into tlie fire at. a propet time, entruſt- 
ing the care of the fire, and the perfumes 
to the reſt; and then he began His in- 
cantations. This ceremony laſted above an 
hour and a half, when there appeared ſeveral 
legions of devils, inſomuch, that the am- 
phitheatre was quite filled with them: I 
was buſy about the perfumes, when the 
prieſt, who knew there was a ſuffieient aum 
ber of infernal ſpirits, turned about to me, 
and ſaid; Benvenuto, aſk them ſome favour. 
I anſwered, let them bring me into tlie com- 
pany of my Sicilian miſtreſs Angelica. That 
night we obtained no anſwer of any ſort; 
but T had received great ſatisfaction in having 
my curioſity ſo far indulged. The con- 
jurer told me, it was requiſite we ſhould 
go a ſecond time, afſuring me, that I ſhould 
be ſatisfied in whatever I aſked, but 
; that 
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that I ſhould'bring with me a youth th 
had never know woman. I took with em 
my apprentice; who was about twelve'yeary- 
of age, together with the fame Vincennie 
Romoli, who had been my companion tſie fliſt 
time, and one Agnolino Gaddi, an intimate 
acquaintance, whom I likewiſe prevailed 
on to aſſiſt at the ceremony, When Wwe 
came to the place appointed, the prieſt 
having made his preparations: as befbre, 
with the ſame and even with more ſtriking 
ceremonies, placed us: within the cigols, 
which he had likewiſe drawn witk a more 
wonderful art, and in a more ſolemn man 
ner than at our former meeting. Thus 
having committed the care of the perfumes 
and the fire to my friend Vincen#zio; 
who was affiſted by Agnolino Gaddi, he 
put into my hand a pentagonum, and bid 
me turyg it towards the places that he ſhould 
direct me; and under the Pentagonum I held 
my apprentice. The necromancer having 
begun to make his tremendous invoeations, 
called by their names a multitude of De- 
mons, who were the leaders of the ſeveral 
legions, and queſtioned them by the virtue 
and 0 of the eternal uncreated God, 

| who - 


e 0 


who lives for ever, in the Hebrew language 
as likewiſe in Latin and Greek; inſomuch, 
that the amphitheatre was almoſt in an inſtant 
filled with demons a hundred times more. 
numerous than at the former conjuration. 
VincenzioRomoli was buſied in making a fire 
with the affiſtance of Agnolino, and burning 

2 great quantity of precious perfumes. I, by 
the direction of the necromancer, again de- 
ſired to be in the company of my Angelica. 
The former thereupon turning to me ſaid; 
Vou are to know, they have declared 


that in the ſpace of a month you ſhall be in 
her company: he then requeſted me to ſtand | 


reſolutely by him, becauſe the legions were 
now above a thouſand more in number than 
he had defigned; and beſides, theſe were the 
moſt dangerous, ſo that after they had an- 
ſwered my queſtion, it behoved him to be 
civil to them, and diſmiſs them quietly. At 
the ſame time, the boy under the pentago- 
num, was in a terrible fright, ſaying, that 
there were in that place a million of ſtout 
men, who threatened to deſtroy us; that 
moreover four giants appeared of an enor- 
mous ſtature, who were armed cap-a-pee, 


and endeavoured to break into our circle. 
During 
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During g this time, whilſt the necromancer, 
trembling with fear; endeavoured, by 
mild and gentle methods, to diſmiſs them Y 
the beſt he could; Vincenzio Romoli, un 

quivered like an aſpen- leaf, took care of the 
perfumes, Though I was as much afraid as 
any, of them, I did my utmoſt to conceal 
the terror I felt; ſo that I greatly contribu- 
ted to. inſpire the reſt with reſolution ; but 
the truth is, -I gave myſelf over for a dead 
man, ſeeing the horrid fright the- necro- 
mancer was in: The boy had placed his 
head between his knees, and ſaid, in this at- 
titude will I die; we ſhall all ſurely periſh. 

I told him, that all thoſe demons were 
under us, and what he ſaw was ſmoke and 
ſhadow ; ſo bid him hold up his head and 
take courage. No ſooner did he look up, 
but he cried out; The whole amphitheatre 
is burning, and the fire is juſt falling upon 
us; ſo covering his eyes with his hands, he 
again exclaimed, that deſtruction was inevi- 
table, and he deſired to ſee no more. The 
necromancer entreated me to have a good 
heart, and take care to burn proper perfumes; 
upon which, I turned to Romoli, and bid 
him burn all the moſt precious perfumes he 


had. At the ſame time I caſt my eye upon 


ol b 8 Agno- 


r 


Agnolino Gaddi, who was terrified to ſuck 
A degree, that he could ſcarce diſtinguiſh 
objects, and ſeemed to be half dead; ſeeing. 
him in this condition, I ſaid,  Agrioto, upon 
theſe occaſions a man ſhould not yield'to fear, 
but ſhould ſtir about and give his aſſiſtance; 
ſo come directly and put on ſome more of 
theſe perfumes. Agnolo, upon attempting to 
move, let a rouſing f-—t, and made a copi- 
dus exoneration of his bowels, the ſmell of 
which had a much greater effect than all the 
perfumes together: the boy hearing this cre- 
pitation, and ſmelling the ſtink, ventured once 
more to raiſe his head, when ſeeing me laugh, 
he began to take courage, and ſaid, that the 
devils were flying away with a vengeance. 
In this condition we ſtaid till the bell rang 
for morning prayer. The boy again told us, 
that there remained but few devils, and theſe 
were at a great diſtance. When the conju- 
rer had performed the reſt of his ceremonies, 
he ſtripped off his gown, and took up a wal- 
let full of books which he had brought 
with him. We all went out of the circle 
together, ſticking as cloſe to one another as 
we poflibly could; eſpecially the boy, who 
had placed himſelf in the middle, holding 


the necromancer by the coat, and me by the 
cloak. 
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cloak. As we were going to our houſes in 
the quarter of Banchi, the boy told us that 
two of the demons whom we had ſeen at 
the amphitheatre, went on before us leaping 
and ſkipping, ſometimes running upon the 
roofs of the houſes, and ſometimes upon the 


ground. The Prieſt declared, that as often as 


as he had entered magic circles, nothing ſo. 

extraordinary had ever happened to him. As 
we went along he would fain perſuade me to 
aſſiſt with him at conſecrating a book, from | 


which. he Laid we ſhould derive. immenſe 


riches; we ſhould. then alk the demons to 
diſcover to us the various treaſures with 
which the earth abounds, which would raiſe 
us to; opulence. and power; but that thoſe 
| loye, affairs were mere follies, from whence 
no good could be expected. 1 made anſwer, 


That I would readily. accept his propoſal, if 
1 underſtood Latin; he redoubled his per- 
ſuaſions, aſſuring me, that the knowledge of 
the Latin language was by no means mate- 


rial: he added, that he could have found 


Latin ſcholars enough, if he had thought it 
worth while to look out for them, but that 
he could never have met with a partner of a 
reſolution and intrepedity equal to mine, and 
that I ſhould by all means follow his advice. 
Ly S 2 Whilſt 
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Wnlſt we were engaged in this conver- 
| "ation; we arrived at our reſpective homes, 
and all that night dreamt of nothing elſe 
but demons and hobgoblins. As I every 
day ſaw the prieſt, he did not fail to renew 
his ſollicitations to engage me to come into 
his propoſal. I aſked him what time 
| it would take to carry his plan into exe- 
cution, and where was this ſcene t o be 
\ acted. He anſwered, That in leſs na a 
month we might complete it, and that 
the place beſt calculated for our pur- 
poſe, was the mountains of Norcia; 
though a maſter of his had performed the 
ceremony of conſecration hard by the moun- 
tains of the Abbey of Farfa, but that he 
had met with ſome difficulties which would 
not occur in thoſe of Norcia; he ad- 
ded, that the neighbouring peaſants were 
men who might be confided in, and had ſome 
knowledge of necromancy, inſomuch, that 
they were likely to give us great afliſtance 
upon occaſion. Such an effect had the per- 
ſuaſions of this devil of a fellow that 1 
readily agreed to all he deſired, but told 
him, that I ſhould be glad to finiſh the me- 
dals I was making for the pope firſt; this 


ſecret I communicated to him, but to no 
body 
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body elſe, and begged he would not divulge 
it, I conſtantly aſked him, whether he 
thought I ould at the time mentioned 
by the devil, have an interview with my 


miſtreſs Angelica, and finding it approach, 


| I was ſurpriſed to hear no tidings of 
her. The prieſt always aſſured me, that 


I ſhould without fail enjoy her compa- | 
ny, as the demons never break their pro- 
miſe, when they make it in the folemn | 
manner they had done to me. He bid me 
therefore wait patiently, and avoid giv- 
ing room to any ſcandal upon that oc- 
caſion, but make an effort to bear ſomething 
againſt my nature, as he was aware of the 
great danger I was to encounter; adding that 
it would be happy for me, if I would go 
with him to conſecrate the book, as it would 
be the way to obviate the danger, and could 
not fail to make both him and me happy. 
I who began to be as eager to undertake the 
enterpriſe, as he to propoſe it, told him, 
that there was juſt come to 'Rome one 
Giovanni da Caſtello, a native of Bologna, 
and an excellent artiſt ; that he was parti- 
cularly clever at making ſuch medals 
of ſteel, as I was employed about; and no- 

thing I deſired more than to emulate this 
| * great 
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great man, in order to diſplay my 'genius to 
the world, hoping by that means, and not by 
the ſword; to ſubdue my numerous enemies. 
The ' prieſt continued his perſuafions not- 
withſtanding, and ſaid to me: My dear Ben- 
venuto come along with me, and keep dut of 


the way of a very great danger, which I ſee 
impending. over your head. I had reſolved 
however to finiſh my medal firſt, and 


the end of the month was now approaching; 


but my mind was ſo taken up with my me- 
dal, that I thought no more either of An- 
gelica or any thing elſe, except my preſent 
taſk. I happened one day about the hour 


of veſpers to have occaſion to £0 from 


home at an unuſual hour to my ſhop, 
where J left all the buſineſs to the care 


of my partner whoſe name was Felice. 


Having ſtaid there a ſhort time, and recol- 
lecting that I had ſomething to ſay to Alex- 
ander del Bene, I inſtantly ſet out, and 


being arrived in the quarter of Banchi, 


accidentally met with a friend of mine, 
whoſe name was Benedetto; he was a no- 
tary public, a native of Florence, and the 
ſon of a blind man of Sienna, who lived 


by alms. This Benedetto had reſided 
4 ſeveral years at Naples, from whence he 


Went 
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went to Rome, where he did buſineſs for 
certain merchants of Sienna of the name of 
Figi. My partner had ſeveral times aſked 
him money for certain little rings, which 
Benedetto had given him to mend; 
meeting him that day in the quarter of 
| Banchi, he aſked him again for the money 
with. ſome aſperity, which was cuſtomary 
with him, when Benedetto was with his 
employers : theſe people obſerving what 
paſſed, rebuked the latter ſeverely, telling 
him they would employ another perſon, to 
prevent their being any longer diſturbed 
with ſuch noiſe. Benedetto made the beſt 
defence he could; ; aſſuring them, that he 
had paid that goldſmith, and could not pre- 
vent madmen from raving. The merchants, 
not ſatisfied with this excuſe, diſmiſſed 
him their ſervice. Immediately after this 
affair, he dreſſed himſelf, and came to 
my ſhop, perhaps in order to abuſe Fe- 
lice. It happened that we met exactly 
in the middle of the Banchi quarter: 
as I knew nothing of what had paſſed, I 
ſaluted him with my uſual complaiſance, 
but he returned my pores with a torrent - 
of opprobrious language: I thereupon recol- 
lected what the necromancer had told me of 
9 4 an 


rn 


an impending danger, and keeping upon my 
guard the beſt I could, I faid to him; My 
dear friend Benedetto, don't be angry hows! 
me, for I have done you no injury, and 

| know nothing of the misfortunes that may 
have befallen you. If you have any difference 
with F elice, go and terminate. it with him- 
ſelf, he is very able to give you an anſwer ; 
asI am entirely ignorant of the affair in 
; queſtion, you are in the wrong to give me 
ſuch language, eſpecially as you know that 
I am not a man to put up with an affront. 
He made anſwer, that I was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole tranſaction, that it 
ſhould not end lo, and that Felice and I were 
both very great ſcoundrels. By this time, a 
crowd had gathered about us to hear the diſ- 
pute. Provoked by his abuſive language, 
I ſtooped down, and taking up a lump of 
dirt, for it had juſt been raining, 1 aimed 
it at him, intending to throw it full in his 
face, but he bowed himſelf down a little, 
and it hit exactly in the middle of his 
head. In this dirt was a ſharp flint which 
cut him moſt ſeverely, ſo that he fell upon 
the ground inſenſible and like a dead per- 
ſon. From this circumſtance, and from the 


great quantity of blood which flowed from 
his 
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bis wound, it was the opinion of all the by- 
ſtanders, that he was killed upon the 1 2 | 
Whilſt he lay ſtretched out upon the 
ground, and ſome porters who were amongſt 
the crowd expected to be employed to carry 
off the corpſe; Pompeo the jeweller, (whom 
the pope had ſent for about ſome job in 
his way) happening to paſs by, and ſee- 
ing the man in fo diſmal a plight, . aſked 


who had uſed him in that manner; he was 


told that Benvenuto was the man, but that 
it had been all of the fool's own ſeeking. 
Pompeo ran in all haſte to the pope, and 
ſaid to him, Moſt holy father, Benvenuto 
has juſt murdered Tobia, and of this I am 
myſelf an eye-witneſs. The pope hear- 
ing this, flew into a moſt violent paſſion, 
and ordered the governor, who happened to 
be preſent, to ſeiſe and hang me directly 
upon the very ſpot where the murder was 
committed; he enjoined him to uſe the ut- 
moſt diligence in taking me, and upon no 
account to appear before him till he had ſeen 
juſtice done. As ſoon as I beheld the 
unfortunate man in the fituation J have de- 
| ſcribed, I began to think of taking meaſures 
for my ſecurity, ſeriouſly reflecting on the 
power o of my enemies, and the danger in 
; which 
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which this affair might involve me. I 
therefore quitted the place, and retired to 


the houſe of Signor Gaddi, clerk of the 
chamber, propoſing to get myſelf j in rea- 
dineſs with all poſſible expedition, and go 
where Providence ſhould dire& me; 


: though. Signor Gaddi adviſed me not to be 


in ſuch a hurry, as the danger might 
poſſibly be much leſs than I imagined. 


Having thereupon ſent for Signor An- 


nibale Caro, who lived in the ſame houſe 
with him, he deſired him to inquire into the 
affair. Whilſt we were talking of this mat- 
ter, and the above orders were giving, there 
came to us a gentleman who lived with the 


cardinal de Medici, and had been ſent to 


us by that prince; this gentleman taking 
Signor Gaddi and me aſide, told us, that 


the cardinal had repeated to him the words 


abovementioned, which he had heard utter- 
ed by the pope; he added, that it was im- 
poſſible to ſave me, adviſing me to fly that 
firſt ebullition of anger, and not venture 
upon any account to ſtay in Rome. As 
ſoon as the gentleman was gone, Signor 
Gaddi, looking at me attentively, ſeemed 
to ſhed a few tears, and ſaid : Alas! how 


unfortunate am I, that I have it not in 


my 


\ 
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my power to  affiſt you. 1 nnn | 
With the help of God I ſhall extricate 
myſelf out of all difficulties ; all I aſk 


of you is, that you will be ſo good as to 


lend me a horſe. Inſtantly: a brown 
Turkiſh horſe, one of the handſomeſt and 
- beſt in Rome, was got ready for me 
J mounted it, and placed a wheel: muſket 
before the pommel of the ſaddle, to de- 
fend myſelf. When I arrived at Sixtus's- 
bridge, I found the whole body of city 
guards, horſe and foot, drawn up there; ſo 
making a virtue of neceſſity, I boldly clap- 
ped ſpurs to my horſe, and by God's 

mercy paſſed free and unobſerved. Thus I 
repaired with the utmoſt ſpeed: to Palom- 
bara, the place of reſidence of Signor Gi- 
ambatiſta Savelli; and from thence I ſent 
back the horſe to Signor Gaddi, but choſe 
to make a ſecret of the place where I was, 
even to that gentleman. Signor Giambatiſta, 
after giving me the kindeſt reception imagi- 
nable, and treating me in the moſt generous 
manner, during two whole days, adviſed me 
to quit the place, and bend my courſe to- 
wards Naples, till the firſt guſt of the pope's 
fury was over. Having procured me com- 
pany, he put me in the road to Naples. I 
1 "men 
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- whot: 1 the way a ſtatuary, a friend of 
mine, named Soloſmeo, who was going to 
8. Germano, to finiſh the tomb of Piero de 
Medici at Monte Caſſino. This perſon in- 
formed me, that the very evening of my 
departure, pope Clement had ſent one of 
the gentlemen of his bed- chamber, to in- 
quire after Tobia; and that the gentleman 
upon finding him at work, and that no- 
thing at all had happened to him, nay, 
that he was quite ignorant of the whole af- 
fair, had made a report to his holineſs of the 
real ſtate of the caſe. The pope there- 
upon turned to Pompeo, and faid : You are 
a moſt abandoned wretch, but one thing 1 
can aſſure you of, you have ſtirred a ſnake 
which will ſting you, and that's what you- 
well deſerve : he next addrefled himſelf to 
the cardinal de Medici, and deſired him to 
enquire after me, telling him he would not 
loſe me upon any account whatever. In 
the mean time, Soloſmeo and I jogged on 
together towards Monte erer ſinging all 


the co 
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CHAPTER WL 


The dither ane fa fe at Ae There! ie 
finds his miſtreſs Angelica and her -mother, - 
which gives riſe to an extraordinary interview. 
He meets with a favourable reception from 
the Viceroy of Naples, who endeavours to 
fix lim in his ſervice——Finding' tamſelf 
greatly impoſed upon by Angelica's mother, 
he accepts of cardinal de Medici's invitation 
T0 return to Rome, the Pope having diſcovered 
his error concerning the death of Tobia the 
goliqſinit Curious adventure upon the road 
He arrives ſafe at Rome, where he hears 
trat Benedetto was recovered of his wound 
He ftrikes a fine medal of Pope Cle- 
ment, and waits upon his holineſs—What 
paſſed at this interview—The Pope forgives 
and takes him again into his ſervice. 
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80 LOSMEO having reviewed his work 
at Monte Caſſino, we travelled together 
towards Naples. When we came within 
half a mile of that capital, we were ac- 
coſted by an inn-keeper, who invited us 
to 


to put up at his houſe, and told us that he 
had lived ſeveral years in Florence with 
cardinal Ginori, adding, that if we would 
tale up our quarters with him, we ſhould 
meet with the civileſt and kindeſt treat- 
ment. We told the man ſeveral times that 
we did not chuſe to ſtop at his houſe. 
The fellow notwithſtanding continued to 
ride on with us, and ſometimes turning 
back repeated the ſame thing, telling us he 
ſhould be very glad of our company at 
his inn. Tired at laſt of his importuni- 
ty, I aſked him whether he could direct 
me to a Sicilian lady, named Beatrice, 
who had a daughter called Angelica, and 
who were both courtezans. The 'inn- 
keeper thinking I was in jeſt, made anſwer : 
Curſe on all whores, and all that take plea- - 
ſure in their company; then clapping ſpurs 
to his horſe he galloped off as if determin- 
ed to quit us entirely. I began to applaud 
the addreſs with which I had got rid of this 
impertinent devil; though I ſtill was never 
the nearer, for when I recollected my paſ- 
ſion for Angelica, I fetched a deep figh, and 
began to talk of her to Soloſmeo. As we were 
thus engaged in chat, the inn-keeper came 
riding up to us again full ſpeed, and as ſoon 
as 
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as he joined us, ſaid: Two or three days 
ago, there came a lady and and her daugh- 
ter to lodge next door to me, of the very 
name you” mention, but whether they 
are Sicilians or not I cannot juſtly ſay. 1 
replied: the name of Angelica has ſuch 
charms with me, that I am reſolved by all 
means to take up my quarters at your inn. 
Thus we rode into Naples in company 
with the inn-keeper, and diſmounted at his 
houſe. I thought it an age till I had put 
every thing belonging to me into proper 
order; and then went to the houſe: adjoin- 
ing to the inn: there I found my dear An- 
gelica who received me with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of affection and kindneſs. 1 
continued with her till ten o'clock! next 
morning, and the hours paſſed away in raptures 
and extaſies, of which I find it impoſſible 
to convey an adequate idea to the reader. 
Whilſt I enjoyed this exquiſite delight, 1 
recollected that this very day the month was 
expired, which had been fixed in the Ne- 
cromancer's circle by the demons: ſo let 
every one who has recourſe to ſuch oracles, 
6 ſeriouſſy reflect mo the dangers n Si 


had to encounter. 
4 bibs: 


8 in Naples for a perſon of ſome con- 


citizens. Amongſt others a very worthy 
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diamond, which was taken particular no- 
tice: of by the goldſmiths; and - though 


but 4 young man, I was generally 
and greatly careſſed by the 


man, a jeweller, named ſignor Domi nico 


Fontana, was laviſn of his civilities to me, 


ſo as to diſcontinue the buſineſs of 


his ſhop during three days that I paſſed 


at Naples; he moreover introduced me to 
the Viceroy, who Rad intimated a deſire to 


fee me. As ſoon as I came into the pre- 


ſence of his excellency, he ſhewed- me a 
thouſand civilities, during which, my 
diamond dazzled his eye; when at 
his particular deſire I had ſhewn it him, 
he told me, that if I were diſpoſed to 
part with it, he hoped I would not forget 
him. Upon his returning me the diamond, - 
I again put it into his excellency's hand, 
telling him, that both the jewel and it's 
owner were very much at his ſervice. He 
declared that he ſet a high value upon 
the diamond, but what he defired much- 


more 
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the diamond, but ſhould be better pleaſed if 


I would reſide at his court; adding, that he 
| would take care I ſhould be ſatisfied with my 
treatment. Many civilities thereupon paſſed 
between us, but the converſation afterwards 
turning on the value of the diamond, 
his excellency commanded me to ſet a 
price upon it; I told him that it was 
worth exactly two hundred crowns, To 
this his excellency made anſwer, that I 
appeared to him not to be unreaſonable ; but. 
that he aſcribed the extraordinary beauty of 
the ſtone to its being ſet by me, who was 
one of the firſt men living in the jewel- 
ling buſineſs; and if it were ſet by ano- 
ther hand, it would not ſeem to be of half 
the value. I told him it was not I that had 
ſet the diamond, for the work was but 
indifferent, and that he who did it, had 
conſidered only its intrinſic value; but, 
if I were to ſet it myſelf, it would appear to 
much greater advantage, and ſhine with re- 
doubled luſtre : thereupon I put my thumb- 
nail to the ligatures of the diamond, and 
drew it out of the ring; then rubbing it 
a little, J handed it to the Viceroy. His ex- 
cellency's ſurprize was equal to his fatis- 
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faction, and he wrote me an order that the 
two hundred crowns which I demanded 
7 | Gould be m at vide 


. | 


0 E my return tos my bagisge 1 Fe AF 
letter from the cardinal de Medici, by 
which I was deſired to return to Rome 
without loſs of time; and immediately 
upon my arrival, to diſmount at his palace. 
When I had read the letter to An- 
gelica, ſhe with a flood of tears intreated me 
either to ſtay at Naples, or carry. her with 
me to Rome. I anſwered, that if ſhe choſe 
to accompany me to Rome, I. would give 
her the two hundred ducats, which I had 
received from the Viceroy, to keep foo me. 
Her mother, ſeeing us cloſe in converſation, 
came up to us, and accoſted me thus: Ben- 
venuto, if you propoſe carrying my Ange- 
lica to Rome with you, leave me 4 hun- 
dred ducats, for I ſhall ſoon be brought to 
bed, and afterwards will follow you my- 
ſelf. -F told the old beldame, that I would 
leave her thirty with pleaſure, if ſhe: 
would let her daughter accompany me. 
This being agreed, Angelica requeſted me 
to buy her a gown of black velvet, as that 


manufacture was cheap at Naples. I con- 
ſented | 


* 
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lented to every thing, and having ſent for 
the velvet, bargained for it myſelf; the old 
woman thereupon, thinking me ſoft and eaſy 
to be made a dupe of, aſked me for fine 
_ cloaths for herſelf and her ſons, and a larger 
fupply of money than I had promiſed her: I 
complained of this in gentle terms, and ſaid, 
my dear Beatrice, is not what I have offered 
you enough ? She anfwered in the negative. 
I then told her, that what was not ſufficient 
for her, would ſuffice: for me; and bee] 
my leave of Angelica, who ſhed. tears at 

_ parting, whilſt I only laugh'd, I my out in 
en to return to Rome. 


9 Wy” lef Naples with my pocket full of 
money by night, for fear of being way- laid 
and aſſaſſinated, which is a common thing in 
that country: when I arrived at Seleiata, I 
with great valour and addreſs defended my- 
ſelf againſt ſeveral men a horſeback, who 
attacked and would have murdered me. 
Having left Soloſmeo buſy with his monu- 
ment at Monte Caſſino, I one day ſtopt at 

the inn of Adananni to dine; when I was 
come near the place, I ſhot at ſome 
birds and killed them, but at the ſame 
time tore my right hand with: the lock 

20 of 


of my gun; and Fend the hurt was not of 
much conſequence, it had an ugly appear- 
ance, the blood flowing in copious ſtreams 
from my hand. When I had got to 
the inn, and put my horſe into the ſtable, 
I was ſhewed into a room, where I found 
ſeveral Neapolitan gentlemen juſt going 
to fit down to table, and with them a young 
lady, one of the moſt lovely creatures my 
eyes ever beheld. At my entering the cham- 
ber, I was attended by my ſervant, a clever 
ſtout young fellow armed with a long partiſan: 
the fight of us, together with the arms and 
the blood, threw: the poor gentlemen into 
ſuch a panic, (there being a neſt of aſſaſſins 
in the place,) that riſing from their ſeats they 
in the utmoſt terror and conſternation prayed 
to God to aſſiſt them. I told them with a 
ſmile that God had already- heard their 
prayers, and that I was ready to be their de- 
fender againſt whoever ſhould dare to attack . 
them: I then aſked them to help me to ſome 
fort of bandage for my hand, when the beau- 
tiful lady took a handkerchief embroidered 
with gold, in order to make a bandage; I 
| declined this offer, but the lady tore it in 
two, and wrapt up my hand in it herſelf 


with a grace inexpreſſible. Our fears 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be now removed, and we 
dined together chearfully. Dinner being 
over we mounted a horſeback, and tra- 
velled on in company. Yet as there 
{ill remained ſome diſtruſt on the fide of 
| the gentlemen, they cauſed the lady to en- 
gage me in converſation, leaving us at ſome 
little diſtance, and ſhe and I rode on toge- 
ther: I made a ſign to my ſervant to lag 
behind, ſo that we had an opportunity of 
converſing on ſubjects which are not to be 
diſcloſed to all the world. Thus was my 
journey to Rome the moſt aer Jever 
had in my life. 


Upon my arrival at that city I went to a- 
light at the palace of the cardinal of Medicis : 
I ſoon was introduced to that prince, and 
paid my reſpects to him, with thanks for his 
favours : I at the ſame time requeſted him to 
ſecure me from all danger of impriſonment, 
or even from a fine if it were poſſible. The 
cardinal appeared overjoyed to ſee me, and 
deſired me to fear nothing; he then turned to 
one of his gentlemen, whoſe name was Pie- 
rantonio Pecci of Sienna, and bid him in his 
name command the city guards not to med- 
dle with me; he aſſced Hen next in 
| hs 3 what 
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what condition was the perſon, whom 1 
had wounded in the head with a ſtone? 
Pierantonio anſwered that he was very 
ill, but would ſoon be worſe ; for having 
heard that I was at Rome, he declared he 
ſhould willingly die to do me a ſpight. The 
cardinal anſwered, laughing: The man could 
not have taken a-ſurer way to convince us, 
that he was born in Sienna. Addrefling 
himſelf next to me he ſaid: For my ſake aa 
yours avoid being ſeen in the quarter of 
Banchi for four or five days, after that you 
may go where you pleaſe, and let fools die 
when they will. I went to my own houſe 
and ſet about finiſhing the medal I had be- 
gun, which was a head of pope Clement: 
on the reverſe was a figure repreſenting 
peace; this was a little female, drefled in a 
thin garment, with a torch in her hand; 
a heap of arms tied together like a 
trophy, near to which was part of a tem- 
ple, with a figure of rage bound by 
many chains, and round it theſe words 

of Virgil as a motto: Clauduntur belli portæ. 
Whilt I was employ'd about this medal, 
the man whom I had wounded was cured : 
the pope was inceffantly aſking me why 
J did not go near the cardinal de Medicis 


A to le Ct po: &.. though 
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though every time I viſited his holineſs, he 
put ſome job of importance into ny hands, 
which was ſufficient to prevent me. When 


T had finiſhed the medal, it came to paſs 


that fignor Piero Carneſechi, the pope's 


chief favom ite, became my patron ; he 


took care to acquaint me, that his maſter 


was extremely deſirous to retain me in his 
ſervice. I told this gentleman te . 
ſuould ſoon make it appear, that I had been 


always animated by an equal zeal for bis 


. 


Having a few days after finiſhed my 
medal, I ſtamped it upon gold, ſilver 


and copper, and ſhewed it to ſignot 


Piero, who immediately introduced me 
to the pope. I was admitted into the pre- 
_ ſence of his holineſs one day juſt after dinners 
it was in the month of April, and the wea- 


ther very fine, when he was at Belvi- 
dere: upon entering the apartment, I deli 
vered him the medals, with the ſteel inſtru- 


ments which I uſed in ſtamping them ; he 
took them into. his hand, and obſerving the 


great ingenuity with which they were 
made, looked at ſignor Piero and faid, were 


the ancients ever as ſucceſsful in ſtriking 


4 medals 
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49% as we 2 \ Whill e le 1 were exa- 
amining, now the, inſtruments, now the me- 
dals themſelves, I addreſſed the pope in the 
moſt modeſt terms I could think of: if the 
influence of my adverſe ſtars had not been 
counteracted by a power ſtill greater than 
theirs, your holineſs would have loſt a faith- 
ful and zealous. ſervant, without its being 
either your fault or mine: for it muſt be 
allowed to be right and well-judged in. caſes 
of the utmoſt emergency, to do according to 
the proverbial expreſſion of the vulgar, 
namely, to mark ſeven and cut off one; 
fince the wicked, lying tongue of one of 
my malicious adverſaries had ſo irritated 
your holineſs againſt me, that you were in- 
cenſed to the higheſt degree, and command- 
ed the governor to ſeize and hang me direct- 
Ily. I make no doubt however that your 
holineſs upon reflecting on your loſs, and the 
prejudice you had done to your own inter- 
eſt, in depriving yourſelf of ſuch a ſervant 
as you acknowledge me to be, would 
have felt ſome remorſe and been ſorry 
for what you had done. Neither parents, 
nor maſters, poſſeſſed of prudence or good 
net will ever —_— to ſudden, ſeve- 
rities 
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rities - againſt their children or their ſer- 
vants ; ſince to repent afterwards of what 
they have done in a paſſion, can avail them 
nothing. But as the divine providence 
has defeated this malignant influence of 
the ſtars, and preſerved me for your holi- 
nefs's ſervice, I muſt intreat that for the 
future you would not ſo eaſily ſuffer yourſelf 
to be ſet againſt me. The pope having 
made an end of looking at the medals, was 
liſtening to me with the greateſt attention ; 
as there were preſent ſeveral noblemen of 
the firſt rank, he coloured a little, and ap- 
peared to be in ſome confuſion ; but not 
knowing how to palliate what he had done, 
he declared that he did not remember to 
have ever given any ſuch order. Perceiv- 
ivg this, I turned the converſation to 
other topicks in order to amuſe him, and 
diffipate his confuſion. His holineſs again 
entering upon the ſubject of the medals, 
aſked me by what means I had contrived 
to ſtamp them ſo well, being ſo very large, 
for he had never obſerved any antique 
medals of the ſame ſize. We talked of 
this for a while, and his holineſs being 
pprehenkve that I might ſay ſomething 
{till 
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ſtill more ſevere than I had done already, 
told me that che medals were very fine, 
that he was highly, pleaſed. with them, 
and ſhould 'be glad to have. another 4 
verſe made to Pg agreeable to his 2 | 
if medals of that fort could be ſtamped 
with two reverſes. I declaced they could. 
Upon this he ordered me to repreſent that 
part of the hiſtory of Moſes, where he 
ftrikes the rock, and water iſſues from it, 
With a latin inſcription to this effect, ut bibat 
þ Populus. He then added, go about it Ben- 
vennto; and when you have done, 4 will 
begin to think of providing for you. . H 
ſoon as I was gone he boaſted that he would 
find me conſtant employ, fo that I ſhould 
have no occaſion to work for any body 
elſe. Thus eucouraged, Lexerted myſelf to 
the utmoſt, and loft no time till T had finiſh-. 
ed the reverſe with HE figure of Moſes 
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Pipe Clement is attacked * 4 22 # | 


hich he dies.—The author kills Pompeo of 
Milan, —— He is protected by Cardinal 
Cornaro. Paul the IIId. of the houſe of 


Farneſe is made Pope, — He reinſtates the 


author in his place of engraver of the mint. 
—Pier-Luigi the Pope's baſtard ſon becomes 
 Cellini's enemy, and from what cauſe, —He 
employs 4 Corſican Soldier to aſſaſſinate ths 
author, who has intelligence of. * 0 . 
F ag A to Florence, 
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Is N fk mean time, the pope. was taken 
ill, and his phyſicians being of opinion 


that he was in great danger, my adverſary | 
who was {till afraid of me, hired certain | 


Neapolitan bravoes to treat me in the 
manner he was apprehenſive I ſhould treat 


him: ſo that I found it a very difficult 


5 matter to defend my life from his attacks. 
However I went on with my work, and 
having finiſhed it, waited on the pope, 
Whom I found very ill in bed; he gave me 


never- wt 


. * kindeſt, reception imagin- 
able, and exprefling a defire to ſee. both 
the medals and the inſtruments with which 
I' had ſtamped them, ordered his, ſpec- 
tacles and a light to be brought, but could 
diſcern nothing of the workmanſhip: he 
therefore began to examine them by the 
touch, and having done ſo for a. time, 
he fetched a deep ſigh and told ſome of 
his courtiers, that he was ſorry for me, but 

it pleaſed God to reſtore his health, he 
would ſettle matters to my ſatisfaction. 
Three days after he died, and I had my 
labour for my pains: I took heart notwith- 


ſtanding, and comforted myſelf with the re- 
flexion of having acquired by means of thoſe 
medals ſo much reputation, that I might de- 
pend upon being employed by any future 
pope, and perhaps with better ſucceſs. By 
ſuch conſiderations did I prevent myſelf from 
being dejected; and totally forgetting the in- 
juries J had received from Pompeo I put on 
my ſword and repaired to St. Peter's, where I 
kiſſed the. feet of the deceaſed pontiff, and 
could not refrain from tears. I then returned 
to the place called Banchi, to reflect undiſturh- | 
ed on the confuſion that happens on fuch 
. ie Whilſt J was ſitting here in the 


company 
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company of ſeveral of my friends, Pompeo 

happened to paſs by in the midſt of ten 
armed men, and when he came oppoſite 
to the place where I fat, ſtopped awhile 
as if he had an intention to begin a quarrel! 
The brave young men, my friends, were 
for having me draw directly, but I inſtantly . 
reflected that by complying with their de- 
fire, I could not avoid hurting” innocent 
perſons ; therefore thought it moſt adviſ- 
able to expoſe none but myſelf to dangers 
Pompeo having made a ſhort ſtop before 
my door, began to laugh in my face; and 
when he went off, his comrades. fell à 
laughing likewiſe, ſhook their heads and 
made many geſtures in deriſion, bullying 
me at a ſtrange rate. My companions were 
for interpoſing in the quarrel, but I told 
them in an angry mood that in my diſputes 
J never had occaſion for the help of 
any champions, and - that I knew how 
to end them unaſſiſted; ſo that every 
man might mind his own buſineſs. 
Mortified at this anſwer they went 
away, muttering to themſelves : amongſt 
theſe was the deareſt friend I had in 'the 
world, whoſe name was Albertaccio del 
Bene, own brother to Alexander and 
Hatte 5 Albizzo, 
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Albizzo, who now refides in Lyons, yy 19 
exceeding wealthy. This Albertaccio del 
Bene was one of the moſt. ſurprizing 
young men 1 ever knew, as intrepid as 
Cæſar, and one who loved me as he loved 
himſelf: he was well aware that my for- 
bearance was not an effect of puſillanimity, 
but of the moſt undaunted reſolution, which 
he knew to be one of my diſtinguiſhing cha- 
kracteriſticks: in anſwer therefore to what I 
faid, he begged of me as a favour, that I 
would indulge him fo far as to take him for 
my companion in any enterprize. To this E 
replied, my deareſt friend Albertaccio, a time 
will ſoon come that I ſhall have oceaſion for 
your aſſiſtance ; but on the preſent occa- 
fion, if you love me, do not give yourſelf any 


concern about me; only mind your own'af- 


fairs, and quit the place directly, as the reſt 
have done, for we muſt not trifle away 
time. Theſe words were uttered in great haſte; 
in the mean time my enemies of the Banchi 
quarter had walked on flowly towards a 
place called Chiavica, and reached a croſs 

way where ſeveral ſtreets meet; but that 
in which ſtood the houſe of my adverſary 

Pompeo, led directly to the Campo 
di Fiore, Pompeo entered an apothe- 
CS. carys 
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cary's. ſhop at the corner of the Chia- 
vica, about ſome buſineſs, and ſtaid with 

him ſome time; I was told that he had 
baaſted of having bullied me; but it 
turned out a fatal adventure to him. For 
juſt. as I arrived at that quarter, he was 
coming out of the ſhop, and his bra- 
ves having made an opening, formed a 
eirele round him. I thereupon clapped my 
hand to a ſharp dagger, and having forced 
my way through the file of ruffians, laid 
hold of him by the breaſt ſo quickly, and 
with ſuch preſence of mind, that there was 
not one of them able to defend him. I 
N — him towards me, to give him a blow 
in front, but he turned his face about 
y through exceſs of terror, ſa-that I wound- 
ed him exactly under the ear; and upon 

repeating my blow, he fell down dead. 
It had never been my intention to kill 
him, but only to wound him dangerouſly, 
but blows are not always under command. 
Having pulled back the dagger with my left 
hgnd, and drawn my ſword with the right, in 
order to defend myſelf, when I found that 
all the ruffians ran up to the dead body, and 
none of them towards me, or ſeemed at 
all 
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all diſpoſed to encounter me; I a re- 
treated towards the ſtreet Julia, revolving 
within myſelf whither T could make m 
eſeape to. When I had walked: about three 
hundred paces there came up to me Piloto 
the goldſmith, my intimate friend, who 
mid to me: Brother, ſince- the miſchief is 
done, we muſt think of preſerving you from 
danger. I anſwered him, let us go to Al- 
bertaccio del Bene, whom 1 told a while 
2 0, that'T ſhould ſhortly have occaſton for 
his aſſiſtance. As ſoon as we reached 
Abertaccio's dwelling houſe, careſſes were 
infinite on both ſides, and all the young 
perſons of condition, of the different na- 
tions in the quarter of Banchi, except thoſe 
of Milan, made their appearance, offering 
to Jay down their lives in order to preſerve 
mine. Signor Luigi Ruccellai alſo ſent to 
make me a tender of all the ſervice in his 
power, as did likewiſe ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity beſides him, for they were glad that 1 
Bad diſpatched Pompeo, from an opinion 
that he had inſulted me paſt all enduring; 
and they expreſſed great ſurpriſe, that I had 
been 1 'fo dro, de a a 4 


imjaries. | 
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110 the mean time te 2 2 
e of eardinal Cornaro, he ſent 
thirty ſoldiers; and as many ſpear- men; pie 
men and muſqueteers, who were charged 
to conduct me to his houſe ; I accepted the 
offer and went with them, accompanied by 
more than an equal number of -the brave 
young fellows abovementioned. Signor 
Trajano, Pompeo's relation, and firſt gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, being likewiſe 
informed of the affair, ſent a perfon of qua- 
lity, of Milan; to cardinal de Medici; to 
acquaint him with the heinous erime I had 
committed, and excite him to bring me to 
condign puniſhment: The eardinal im- 
mediately made anſwer, Benvenuto would 
have done very wrong not to prefer the leſſer 
to the greater evil; I thank fignor Tta- 
jano, for having informed me of what J 
was ignorant of ; then turning about, in the 
preſence of the perſon of quality abovemen- 
tioned, to the biſhop of Trulli, his intimate 
acquaintance, he faid to him : Make dili- 
gent inquiry after my friend Benvenuto, 
and conduct him hither, becauſe I intend 
to befriend and aſſiſt him, and ſhall lock 
-upon . his enemies as mine, Hearing 
Vor. I. 7 U this 
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this the Milaneſe gentleman coloured, and 
left the place; but the biſhop: of Trulli 
came in ſearch of me to cardinal Cornaro's 
palace; upon ſeeing his reverence, the told 
him, that the cardinal de Medici had ſent 
for Benvenuto and propoſed taking him 
under his protection. Cornaro who was 
one of the moſt whimſical men breath 
ing, flew into a violent paſſion, and told 
the biſhop that he was as proper a perſon to- 
take cate of me as the cardinal de Medici. 
The biſhop replied, that he begged it as a 
favour, that he might be allowed to ſpeak a 
word to me about ſome other buſineſs 
of the cardinal's. Cornaro made anſwer, 
that he ſhould not ſee me that day. The 
eardinal de Medici was highly incenſed at 
this; however I went the night following. 
without Cornaro's knowledge, well guard- 
ed, to pay him a viſit. I then begged it of 
kim as a favour that he would permit me to- 
ſtay with Cornaro, telling him of the great 
politeneſs with which the latter had treated 
me; and that if his reverence would ſuffer 
me to ſtay at that cardinal's palace, I ſhould 
always be ſure of an additional friend in my. 
utmoſt need, otherwiſe his reverence might 
diſpoſe of me as he judged proper. He 
„ made 
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tnade anſwer that I might a& as I thought 
fit. I then returned to Cornaro, and a few 

| days after cardinal Farneſe Was elected 
pope. As ſoon as this new pontiff had 
ſettled other affairs of greater importante, 
he inquired after me, and declared that he 
would employ nobody elſe to ſtamp his 
coins. When he ſpoke thus, a gentleman, 
whoſe name was ſignor Latino Juvenale, 
ſaid that I was obliged to abſcond, for 
having killed one Pompeo a Milaneſe | 
in a fray; he then gave an account of 
the whole affair, putting it in the moſt 
favourable light for me that was poflible, 
The pope made anſwer: I never heard of the 
death of Pompeo, but I have often heard 
of Benvenuto's provocation; ſo let a ſafe- 
conduct be inſtantly made out, and that 
will ſecure him from all manner of danger. 
There happened to be preſent an intimate 
friend of Pompeo's, who was likewiſe a 
favourite of the poñtiff; this was ſignor 
Ambrogio, a native of Milan. This 
perſon told his holineſs, that it might be 
of dangerous conſequence to grant ſuch 
favours, immediately upon being raiſed to 
his new dignity. The pope inſtantly 
turning about to him, ſaid, you do not un- 
8 derſtand 
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gerſtand theſe matters. 37 iT; muſt inform 
you, that men who are maſters in their 
profeſſion, like Benvenuto, ſhould not. be 
ſubject to the laws; but he leſs than any 
other, for I am ſenſible that he was in the 
right in the whole affair. 80 the ſafe con- 
duct being immediately made out, I entered 
into his ſervice and met with great encou- 
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Aleut this ume, Ggnor Latino Jars 
came to me, and gave me an order to 
work for the mint directly; thereupon 
all my enemies roſe up againſt me, and 

' uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent me 
N from being employed in that department. 
I began to make the ſtamps for crown 
pieces upon which 1 repreſented the 
buſt of St. Paul with this legend, Vas 
Elefionis. This piece proved far more agree- 
able to his holineſs than thoſe of the other 
_ artiſts, who worked in competition with me; 
inſomuch that he declared that I alone 
ſhould. have the ſtamping, of his coins. I 
therefore exerted all my diligence. in my 
art, and Latino Juvenale introduced mg 
aceationally, to the pope, who had made 
dhoice of him for that purpoſe. 1 applied 


again 
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again for the place of engraver to the mint Z 
but the pope having aſked advice upon "this 
point, told me that I ſhould firſt receive 
pardon for the man- laughter, Which 1 
ſhould have by the feſtival of the Virgin 
Mary in Auguſt, by order of the Caporioni; 
for every year at that ſolemn feſtival, twelve 
perſons under ſentence of baniſhment are par- 
doned upon the account of thoſe magiſtrates: 
he directed at the ſame time that during this 
interval, another ſafe- conduct ſhould be 
taken out in my behalf, that 1 might re- 
main till then ſecure and unmoleſted. My 
enemies findirg that they could by no 
means whatever exclude me from the mint, 
had recourſe to another expedient to wreak 
their malice. Pompeo whom I ſent to the 
other world, having left a portion of three 
thouſind ducats to a baſtard daughter of 
his, they contrived to prevail upon a favourite 
of ſignor Pier-Luigi, baſtard ſon to the POPE, 
to marry her; which was brought about by 
means of that Lord. This favourite was 
a little country fellow, in narrow cir- 
cumſtances; it was ſaid that, he received 
but very 1 1 the money, for Pier- luigi 
laid hands on it, and was for con- 
verting it to | bis own uſe. But as this 

wth - fellow 
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fellow had ſeveral times through complai- 
ſance to his wife, requeſted Pier-Luigi 
to get me taken into cuſtody, the latter pro- 
miſed to bring it about, as ſoon as the high 
favour in which I was with the pope, had 
ſomewhat ſubſided. Things continuing in 
this ſtate about two months, as that ſervant 
endeavoured to get the portion paid to him, 
Pier- Luigi avoided giving a direct anſwer, 
but often told him, and his wife ſtill oftener, 
that he would revenge the death of her fa- 
ther. Though I knew ſomething of what 
was in agitation, whenever I happened to 
appear in the preſence of Pier-Luigi, he was 
laviſh of demonſtrations of kindneſs 'to me: 
he had, notwithſtanding, at the ſame time, 
ſecretly given orders to the captain of the 
city guard, either to cauſe me to be ſeized, 
or to get ſomebody to aſſaſſinate me. As 
he thought it moſt adviſeable to determine 
upon one of theſe two methods, he em- 
ployed a cut- throat of a Corſican ſoldier 
to do the job; and my other enemies, 
eſpecially Signor Trajano, promiſed to make 
the Corſican a preſent of a hundred crowns; 
the latter declared thereupon, that he would 
make no more of it than ſwallowing a new 
laid egg. Having heard the whole affair, 1 
, kept 
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kept a conſtant look-out, and went always 
well accompanied and armed with a coat of 
mail, for I had received permiſſion from the 
government. This Corſican was ſo covetous, 
that in order to engroſs the whole money to 
himſelf, he thought he might undertake the 
murder unaſſiſted. One day, juſt after dinner, 


? : 


they ſent for me in the name of ſignor Pier- 


Luigi: I went directly, as that lord had often 
calked to me about ſeveral pieces of plate of 
new invention, which he propoſed to have 
executed. I left my houſe in a hurry with 
my uſual: arms, and went down the ſtreet 
Julia, not thinking to meet any body at 


that time of day: when I was at the top of 


the ſtreet, and preparing to turn towards 
the Farneſe palace, it being cuſtomary 
with me to take the round- about way, I 


ſaw the Corfican bravo quit the place 
where he was fitting, and advance to the 


middle of the ſtreet : without being in the 
leaſt diſconcerted, I kept myſelf in readi- 
neſs, and having ſlackened my pace a little, 
approached the wall as cloſe as I could, to 
make way for the Corſican, and the better 
to defend myſelf. He drew towards the 
wall, and we were near to each other, 


wu J. plainly perceived by his geſtures, 


U 4 that 
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that he had à deſign upon me, and ſeeing 
me alone in that manner, imagined it 
would ſucceed I was the firſt that broke 
ſilence: valiant ſoldier, ſaid I, if it were 
night-time! you might poſſibly have mif- 
taken me for another, but as it is broad 
day-light you muſt be ſenfſible who I 
am, and that I had never any connection 
with you, nor ever gave you offence, but 
ſhould rather be diſpoſed to ſerve you, were 
it in my power, Upon my uttering theſe 
words, he, with a reſolute air, and without 
ever quitting his ground, told me that 
he did not know what I meant. I repli- 
ed: but I know very well what you mean; 
yet your enterpriſe is more dangerous than 
you are aware of; and the ſucceſs may be: 
very different from what you imagine: I muſt 
tell you, that you have a man to deal with 
Who will ſell his life very dear; neither does 
your deſign become ſuch a brave ſoldier 
as you appear to be. All this while I 
ſtood” upon my guard with a ſtern and 
watchful eye, and we both changed colour. 
By this time a crowd was gathered about us, 
and the people perceived what we were talk- 
ing of, ſo that not having the ſpirit to at- 
tack me under thoſe circumſtances, he only 
* ſaid, 
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ſaid, we ſhall ſee one another again: 18g: 

anſwered, am always glad; to; ſee. gallant-; 
men, and thoſe that behave themſelves like 
iuch, Having left him, I went to ſignor: 
Pier-Luigi, but he had not ſent for mer 
From thence I returned to my ſhop, When: 
the - Corſican gave me notice by means 
of a particular friend of his and mine, that 
I; need be no longer under any appte, 
henſions from him, ſince he would for the. 
future conſider me as a brother; but that I 
ſhould beware of others, for many perſons 

of diſtinction had ſworn. they would have 

my life. I returned him thanks by the meſ- 

| ſenger, and kept upon my guard the beſt I 
could. A few days after I was told by an 
intimate friend, that Signor Pier-Luigi had 
given expreſs orders for taking me that 
evening; this I heard at fix o'clock. T- 
thereupon ſpoke to ſome of my friends, who-- 
adviſed me to make my eſcape without - 
loſs of time: and as the order was to be 
carried into execution at ten at night, IE? 
took poſt at eight for Florence. The 
truth is, when the Corſican had miſcarried 
in his enterpriſe. for - want of courage, 
Signor Pier-Luigi had by his own autho- 
1 Woe, orders that I ſhould be arreſted 


to 
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to make Pompeo's daughter 1 Who 
was reſtleſs to know where her portion 

was depoſited. Unſucceſsſul in his two 

firſt attempts to revenge the death of 

that woman's father, he had recourſe to 

a third, which I ſhall give the reader an 

bebount 5 in its proper place. 
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wit] Tribolo and Sanſuino, two ſculpta 
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Duke Alexander receives the author with great 


kindneſs. —The latter ſets out from Florence 


upon a tour to Venice. —They paſs thro ough | 
Ferrara, and meet with ſeveral adventures 


| upon the road. — After a. ſhort flay at Ve- 


nice they return to F larence.— Odd ſtory of 


tlie author's behaviour to an inn-keeper ,— 


At his return to Florence he is appointed 


maſter of the Mint by duke Alexander of 
Medici, who makes him a A Va very 


curious gun. — I offices do ne the author 


by Ottaviano de Medici.—He receives a 


| promuſe of pardon from Pope Paul III. 


with an invitation to return to Rome and 
enter again into his ſervice, He accepts 


| of the invitation, and goes back to Rome. 


— Generous behaviour of duke Alexander... 
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* 1 PO N my arrival at Florence, I paid 
a viſit to duke Alexander, who gave me the 
moſt gracious reception, and even preſſed me 
to ſtay with him. There happened to be 
in EO. at that time a ſtatuary named 
Tribolo, 
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Tribolo, one * hole chile 1 kill Rood 
'god-father'to; in ſome convervation between 
eus, he acquainted me, that Jacobo del San- 
ſuino, his firſt maſter, had ſent for him 
to Venice, and as he had never ſeen that 
dieyß and expected to gain conſiderably there, 
he was glad of an opportunity of making the 
trip! he aſked me whether I had ever ſeen 
2 0 ere in __ oy cog where- 
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take a Prey to 3 and upon "ia re- 
turn ſhould be at his ſervice: this he made 
me promiſe, deſiring at the ſame time, that 
Pwonld call upon him before my departure. 
1 got myſelf in readineſs the next day, and 
went'to eke my leave of the duke, whom n 
I Found at the palace of Pazzi, at the time 
that the wife and daughter of Signor 
Lorenzo Cibo were lodged there; having 
given his excellency to underſtand. that 
1 Was Juſt "ſetting out for Venice, an 
anſwer was brought me by Signor Coſmo 
de Medici, the preſent duke of Florence, 
that 1 ſhould” go to N iccolo di Monte 
Acuto, to receive fifty crowns, . which / 


his excelleney made me a preſent of, 
and 
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and that, after I. had taken my pleaſure at 
Venice, he expected I would return to his 
ſerrice. Having received the money from 
Niccolo, I repaired to my friend Tribolo, 
who was ready for his journey, and aſked,me 
whether I had bound up my ſword . 
told him that a man who was juſt mounted 
for a journey, had no occaſion for any ſuch 
precaution. He replied that it was the cuſ- 
tom in Florence, for there was a monk in 
that city named Maurizio, who for the leaſt 
trifle uſed. to plague and perſecute every 
body, ſo that travellers were obliged to keep 
their ſwords bound up till they had paſſed 
the gate. I laughed at this; ſo. we ſet 
out with the Procaccio of Venice, named 
Lamentone, and travelled in his company 
having paſt the other towns without ſtop+ 
ing at any of them, we at laſt arrived 
at Ferrara, and took up our quarters at 
the, i inn in the great ſquare. The procgecig 
went in queſt of ſome of the Florentine 
exiles, in order to deliver them letters and 
meſſages from their wives; for ſuch was 
the pleaſure of the duke, that this fellow, 
ſhould ſpeak with, them, but no F loren>. 
tine traveller was to take the ſame liberty, 
upon pain of being involved! in their puniſh- 


ment 
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ment. In the mean time as it was not 
above fix in the afternoon, Tribolo and 1 
went to ſee the duke of Ferrara come back 
from Belfiore, whither he went to be preſent at 
a toutnament: at his return we met with ſe- 
veral of the exiles, who looked at us atten- 
tively, and in a manner forced us to ſpeak to 
them. Tribolo who was one of the moſt 
timorous men breathing, ſaid to me every 
moment, neither look at, nor ſpeak to them, 
if you intend ever to return to Florence. 
So we ſtaid to ſee the duke's entrance; then 
going back to the inn, we found Lamen- 
tone. It was almoſt ten o'clock at night; 
when Nicolo Benintendi made his appearance 
with. Piero his brother, and an old man 
whom I take to have been Jacobo Nardi, 
together with ſeveral young gentlemen. 
The Procaccio went to talk with the 
Florentine exiles; Tribolo and I ſtood at 
fome diſtance to avoid their converſation. 
After they had chatted a conſiderable 
time with Lamentone, Nicolo Benintendi 
faid ; Ik now thoſe two men there very 
well, what's: the reaſon they make ſuch. 
2 difficulty about ſpeaking to us ? Tribolo, / 
begged I would {remain ſilent; Lamentone- 


told them that we had not the ſame permiſ- 
ſion 
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ſion as he had. Benintendi declared 
chat it was all mere nonſenſe, and: wiſhed: 

chat the devil might take us, with other 
ſuch. like imprecations. I looked up 
and ſaid in the modeſteſt terms I could: 
dear gentlemen, do but ſeriouſly take 
it into conſideration, that you may hurt" | 
us, but it is not in our power to be of. any 
manner of ſervice to you; and though yo 
have given us language by no means be- 
coming gentlemen, yet we ſhall. overlook | 
that affront, Thereupon old Nardi declared, 
that I ſpoke like a worthy young man. 
Niccolo Benintendi faid: I know how 
to deal both with them and the duke. I 
made anſwer, that he was miſtaken witly | 
reſpect to us both, and that we had nothing 
to do with him nor his affairs. Old Nardi” 
took our part, and told Benintendi, that he 
was in the wrong: the latter ſtill continuing 
to give us abuſive language; I aſſured him 
that I would take ſuch a courſe with him, as 
he would not like, ſo he had beſt attend to 
his on buſineſs, and let us alone. He 
replied, that he held both the duke and us 
in abhorrence, and that we were no better 
than ſo many jack-aſſes. I thereupon gave 
him the lye, and drew my ſword ;- the old 


man 
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aan who wanted to be tlie hrſt to get down 
Lair, had not deſcended many ſteps, when 
he tumbled down, and all the reſt fell on top 
, of him: I leaped forward, and 1 
my fword, cried out in a violent paſſion, I 
will be the death of you all; but I took parti- 
4 -cular cafe to hurt nobody, for I might eaſily 
have made a moſt terrible ſlaughter of Kath. 
| | Theinn-keeperhearing the noiſe ſet up aloud | 
. outcry ; Lamentone deſired me to give quar- 
ter; one of them cried out O my head! ano- 
Her, let me get out of this curſed place. In 
A 5 ort there was a moſt horrid confuſion, and 
J it ſeemed as if a whole herd of ſwine had got 
together: at laſt the inn-keeper' came with a 
light, when 1 retired and put by my ſword. 
Lamentone told Niccolo Benintendi that he 
"had behaved very ill; the landlord aſfured 
him, that it was as much as his life was 
Worth to wear arms in ſuch a place; if the 
Duke, ſaid he, were to know it, or to be ac- 
quainted with your inſolence, he would order 
Jou to be hanged; J will not treat you as you 
deſerve but be gone from my houſe, and let 
me ſee you no more at your peril; After this 
ſpeech the man came up to me, and as I was 
going to make an apology for what Had 


_ paſt, he would not ſuffer * me to ſay a 
| word 
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word, but telling me he knew I was entire» 


ly in the right, bid me bewate of them 
upon che road. As ſoon ds we had upped, 


-" "a maſter of 'n bark came to carry us to | 


Venice: 31 aſked him whethet he would let 
us have the bark to ourſelves; he agreed and 
it was a/bargaiti. In the morning we took 
botſe betimes, to ride to the port, which 
is but a few miles diſtant from Fetrarg 3 
when we got thither, we met with. the 
brother of Niccolo Beninteridi, and three 
of his companions; who waited my cam“ 
ing; they had with them ws pikes; abd I - 
had purchlaſed a fine ſpear at Ferrara! ba · 
jag well armed; I was not in the leaſt ter- 
fed like Tribolo, who exclaimed iti the 
\ utmoſt conſternation: God help us! theſe. 
men have way⸗ laid us with an intention 
to murder us. Lamentone addreſſing him - 
ſelf to me, ſuid : the beſt courſe you can 3 
take is to return directly to Fetrara, for 
I es there is great danger; my dear Ben- 
venuto, keep from the fury of theſe ſavage 


beaſts. Let us go on boldly; ſaid I, God 
aſliſts thoſe who are in the tight; you 
ſhall ſee how I defend myſelf. 1 
not this bark hired for us? It is, an- 
ſwered Lamentone. 1 then” rejoined, 

Vor. I. "Fl we 
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we will tle our pallige without chem: 
= + courage | can produce any effect. 1 
5 ſpurred my horſe forward, and when 1 
was within ten paces of them diſmount- 
ed, and boldly advanced with my ſpear 
in hand. Tribolo: ſtaid behind, and 
had ſo contracted himſelf upon his horſe, 

' that he ſeemed to be quite, frozen; La- 
mentone the Procaccio, according to euſ- 
tom, puffed and blowed to fuch a degree, 
that! he might be almoſt taken for Boreas ; 
but then he blowed more than ever, be- 
ing impatient to ſee how this fray Was to 
conclude. When J reached the bark, the 

maſter told me, that there Was a cohfidera- 

ble number of gentlemen from Flotence, 
who wanted to fail in the veſſel, if it were 
agreeable to me. The bark, ſaid I, is hired 

for us and for no body elſe, and I am 

very ſorry that I cannot have the pleaſure 
of their company. To this a ſtout young 
fellow, named Magalotti, anſwered: Ben- 
venuto, we will contrive matters ſo as 
to put it in your power. I replied: If 
God, and the juſtice of my cauſe, have any 
efficacy or influence, you will never be able 
to force my inclination. Having uttered thefe 
words. 1 leaped into the bark, and turn- 
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ing the point of my weapon towards 2 
ſaid, by this i will prove to you that 1 
cannot comply with your requeſt. In order 
to ſhewy that he was in earneſt, Magalotti clap- 
ped bis hand to his ſword, and made towards 
me; when inſtantly I jumped upon the fide of 
the bark, and gave him ſo violent a ſtroke that . 
if he had not inſtantly fallen flat, I ſhould have, 
run. him through the body : his compani- 
ons inſtead of aſſiſting him retreated, and I 
1 ſeeing that it was in my power to kill him, 
would not repeat my blow, but ſaid, riſe 
brother, take your arms, and go about your | 
buſineſs, 31 have ſufficiently hewn you that 
I. [ can do nothing contrary. to my incli- 
nation. I then called to Tribolo, the maſter 
of the bark, and Lamentone, and we ſet out 
for Venice together, . . After we had failed 

ten miles upon the, Po, the young fellows 
aboyementioned having embarked aboard 
a wherry came e up with us, and when nd 
Benintendi ſaid to me: 2 Benvenuto, 3 is 
not the time to decide our difference, but you 
are, to be ſeen, again at. Venice. Take care of | 
yourſelf, ſaid I, for. I am going thither, 
and ſhall frequent all places of public 
reſort. In this manner we. arrived at Ve- 
X 2 nice; 
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nice; whete I applied to a brother of Cardinal 
. Cornaro's for permiſſion to wear a ſword: 
he told me that I was at free liberty to do 
ſo, and the worſt that eould befall me was, 
that I might loſe my ſword. Thus having 
received permiſſion to carry arms, we went to 
viſit Jacobo Sanſuino the ſtatuary, who had 
ſent for Tribolo ; he carefſed me greiitly, | 
and invited us both to dinner: in his con- 
verſation with Tribolo, he told him he had 
no buſinefs for him then, but that he might 
call another time. Hearing him ſpeak thus, 
F burſt out a laughing, and ſaid jeſtingly to 
Sanſuino : his houſe is at too great a diſ- 
tance from yours to call again. Poor Tribdlo, 
quite thocked at the man's behaviour, faid: 
I have your letter in my pocket, inviting me 
to come and ſee you at Venice. Sanſuino re- 
plied that fuck men as himſelf, of abilities 
and unexceptionable character, might take 
hat liberties they pleaſed. Tribolo ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders and repeated the word pati- 
ence ſeveral times. Upon this occaſion with- 
out. confidering the fplendid manner in 
which Sanſuino had treated me, I took my 
friend Tribolo's part, ho was certainly in 
the right; and as the former had never once 
ceaſed to boaſt at table of his on perfor- 
Ps Mances, 
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mances, whilſt he made very free with Mi- 
chael Angelo and all his brother artiſts ho-. 
ever eminent, I was ſo diſguſtedat this behavi- 
our that I did not eat one morſel with appe- 

tite. I only took the liberty to expreſs my 

ſentiments thus: Signor Jacobo, men of 
worth act like ſuch; and men of genius who 

0 diſtinguiſh themſelves by their works, are 
much better known by the commendations 
of others, than by vainly ſounding their oẽ n 
praiſes. Upon my uttering theſe words 
we all roſe from table murmuring our diſ- 
content. Happening the very ſame day to 
be near the Rialto at Venice, I met with 
Piero Benintendi, who was in company 
tuvith ſeveral others, and perceiving that they 
intended to attack me, I retired to an-apo- 
-thecary's- ſhop till the ſtorm blew over 31 
was afterwards informed that young Maga- 
lotti, to whom I had behaved ſo generouſly, 
bad expreſſed a great diſlike to their pro- 
| de and _ the * e FE 
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1 fun dude ar > we bt aut on our re- 
turn to Florence, and as we happened to lye 
at a place on this ſide of Chioggia, on the 

left hand in the road to Ferrara, the land- 


nt 8 his reckoning before we 
2 X 3 Went 
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went to bed; upon my telling that; hap | 
in, other places it was cuſtomary to pay in 
the morning, he anſwered, 1 inſiſt upon 
being paid over night, and as I think pro- 
per. 1 replicd, that when people infiſt upon 
haying things their own way, they ſhould 
make a world of their own ; but the prac- 


* ; 


ice of this globe of ours was very different. | 


The landlord ſaid, that it did not ignify 
diſputing the matter, for he was determin- | 
ed it ſhould be ſo. Tribolo trembled with fear, 
and ſignified to me to be quiet, leſt the man 
ſhould do ſomething worle ; ſo we paid him 
in the manner he required, and went to bed. 
We had very fine new beds, with every thing 

elſe new, and in the utmoſt elegance; not- 
withſtanding all this I never cloſed my eyes 
the whole night, my mind being entirely 
engaged by the thought how I ſhould re- 
venge the inſolent treatment of our land- 
lord: now it came into my head to ſet 
the houſe on fire, and now to kill four 
good horſes which the fellow had in his 
ſtable. I thought it was no difficult matter 
to put either deſign in execution, but did 
not ſee how I could eaſily ſecure my own, 
and my fellow- traveller 8. eſcape afterwards : 
at laſt I reſolyed to put our baggage into the 
ferry, 
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ferry, and deſiring my companions to go". 
on board, I faſtened the horſes to the rope” 
that drew the veſſel, ordering them not to 
move it till my return, becauſe 1 had left aa 
pair of ſlippers in the room where 1 lay.“ 
This being ſettled, I went back to the inn 
and inquired for the landlord, who told me 
that he had nothing to ſay to us, and that 
we might all go to the devil. There hap- . 
pened to be a little ſtable- boy in the inn, 
who appeared quite drowfy; he told me, 
that his maſter would not ſtir a foot for the 
pope himſelf, and aſked me to give him 
ſomething to drink my health; fo 1 gave 
him ſeveral little Venetian pieces, and de- | 
fired him to ſtay awhile with the ferry man 4 
till I had ſearched for my flippers.” 1 | 
went up ſtairs, carrying with 'me a little 
knife, which had an exceeding ſharp edge, 
and with it I cut four beds, till T had + 
done. damage to the value of upwards of 
fifty crowns. I then returned to the 
ferry with Joie ſcraps of bed-cloaths in 
my pocket, and ordered the perſon that: 
held the cable to which the ferry was 
tied, to ſet off with all ſpeed. When . 
we were got to ſome little diſtance from 
the- inn, my friend Tribolo ſaid that 
X 4 | he 
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5 be had left behind him ſams. leather ſtraps, 
Wich Which he uſed to tie his cloak bag, 
and that he wanted to go back i in ſearch af 
them, 1 defired, r not. ta trouhle his 
Head about two. little ſtraps of: leather, and 
Aſſuxed him that I would make him as 
many large ones as he ſhould, have occaſion 
4 For ; he told me that I was very merry, but 
i. that he was reſolved to return for his leather 
. ſtraps; but as he called out to the ferry - inan 
to ſtop, I bid him go on, and in the mean 
time told Tribolo all the damage I had done 
at the inn, in proof of which I produced 
ſome of the ſcraps of the bed-cloaths, He 
thereupon was ſeized with a panic ſo vio- 
lent, that he never ceaſed crying out ta the 
ferry- man to make haſte, and did not think 
himſelf ſecure from danger, till we arrived 
at the gates of Florence. When we had 
thus reached our journey's end, Tribolo 
ſaid to me: let us bind up our ſwords, for 
God's fake; and do nothing to bring us into 
any more ſcrapes, for I have not yet tho- 
roughly got the better of my conſternation, 
My good. friend Tribolo, anſwered I, your 
ſword was faſt enough during the whole 
journey: this I ſaid becauſe he had not 
ſhewn the leaſt ſign of courage upon the 


road. 
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toad. He looked at his ſword, "and kad: 
By the Lotd you fay true, it is till bound 
up in the very ſame manner it Was, 
I went from Rome. My fellow- trayeller 
thought J had been a. bad meien | 
him, becauſe I had ſhewn ſomes reſei 

ment, and defended myſelf againſt tha 

who would have uſed us ill; while [ looked 
upon him in a worſe light, for neglecting 
to aſſiſt me upon thoſe occaſions; let the 


impartial render determine who, W in 
err me. : os oh 


£ 


Upon my arrival at Florence, 1 went $i | 
directly to duke Alexander, and returned 
him a great many thanks for the fifty 
crowns; telling his excellency, that I was 
. ready to undertake any thing to ſerve him. 
He anſwered, that he wanted me to be 
engraver to his mint; I accepted the offer, 
and the firſt coin I ſtamped, was a piece 
of forty pence with his head on one fide, 
and on the other his arms. After that 1 
made a ſtamp for the half julios, upon 
which FP repreſented a head of St. John 
with the full face; this was the firſt Piece - 
of the kind that had been ever made of ſo 
thin a plate of filver. The difficulty of 
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ſuch a piece of work is known only to thoſe, 
who are maſters of the Buſineſs. I chen 
made ſtamps for the gold . crowns, on 
which a croſs was repreſented on one fide, 
with certain figures of little cherubims, 
and on the other were the duke's arms. 
When I had finiſhed this job, that is when 
F had ſtamped theſe four forts of pieces, I 
requeſted his excellency, that he would pro- 
vide apartments for me according to his pro- 
miſe, if he was ſatisfied with my ſervices. 
He anſwered in the moſt obliging terms, 
That he was perfectly ſatisfied, and would 
give the proper orders. When I ſpoke to 
him on this occaſion, he happened to be in 
his armory, in which was a fuſil of admi- 
rable workmanſhip that had been ſent him 
from Germany; ſeeing me look attentively 
at this fine piece, he delivered it into my 
hand, telling me, that he knew very well 
how fond I was of fowling, and, as an ear- 
neſt of what he propoſed doing for me, he 
deſired I would chuſe any other gun except 
that out of his armory, aſſuring me, that I 
ſhould meet with ſome that were full as 
handſome and as good. I accepted of his kind, 
offer, and returned him thanks; whereupon 
he gave directions to the keeper of his ar- 

mory 
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mory, one Pietrino da Lucca, to let me have 
any piece I ſhould make choice of ; he then” 
faid many obliging things to me, and with 
drew, to give me an opportunity of pleaſ- 
ing my fancy. I ſtaid ſome time behind, 
picked out the fineſt and beſt gun 1 ever 
ſaw in my life, and carried it home with me. 
Two days after I waited upon him with ſome 


little ſketches which I had received orders 


from his excellency to draw, for ſome works 
in gold; theſe he had given me directions 
to begin directly, propoſing to ſend them as 
preſents to his conſort, who was then at 
Naples. I again preſſed him to provide 
for me in the manner he had promiſed. 
He thereupon told me, that I ſhould 
make the ſtamp for a fine image of him, as 
I had done for pope Clement. I began this 
ſtamp in wax, and his excellency gave or- 
ders, that at whatever hour I came to take 
his likeneſs, I ſhould be admitted. Per- 
ceiving that the affair hung a long time 
upon my hands, I ſent for one Pietro-Paolo 
of Monteritondo, the ſon of him at Rome, 
whom I had known from a child; and find- 
ing that he was then in the ſervice of one 
Bernardaccio, a goldſmith, who did not uſe 
him well; I took him from his maſter, and 
taught 
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taught him the art of ceining. In the 
mean time I drew the duke's likeneſs, and 
often found him taking a nap after dinner, 
with his kinſman Lorenzo of Medici, 
who afterwards murdered him, but with no- 
body elſe: I was very much ſurpriſed 
that ſo great a prince ſhould have ſo little 
regard to the ſecurity of his perſon. It came 
came to paſs that Ottaviano of fMedici, 
who ſeemed to have the general direction of 
affairs, ſhewed a deſire contrary to the duke's 
 Jnclination to fayour the old maſter of the 
mint, named Baſtiano Cennini. This man 
who adhered to the ancient taſte, and knew 
but little of the buſineſs, had cauſed his ill- 
contrived tools to-be uſed promiſcuouſly with 
mine in ſtamping the crowns. This com- 
plained of to the duke, who finding that I 
ſpoke the truth, grew very angry, and faid 
to. me: Go tell Ottaviano of this, and 
let him ſee the pieces. I went directly, 
and ſhewed him the injury that was done 
to my fine coins: he told me ſtupidly, 
that it was his pleaſure to have matters 
conducted in that manner. I anſwered, 
that it was a very improper manner, and 
extremely diſagreeable to me. He re- 
0" but ſuppoſe it ſhould be agrecable to 
the 
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| the duke ? Even ſo I ſhould difipprove vf ft, 
anſwered I, for the thing is neither Juſt nor 


_ reaſonable.” He then bid me begone, tell- 
ing me I muſt ſwallow the pill were Leven 
to burſt. Upon my return to the duke WE 
related to him the whole conteſt betwetir 
\ Ottaviano of Medici and myſelf, reqdeſt- 
ing his excellency not to ſuffer the "fine 
pieces which I had ſtamped for him, to'be 
brought into diſgrace, and at the ſame time 
I defired my diſcharge. He then taid : 
Ottaviano preſumes too much; you ſhall 
have what you require of me, for the infult 
upon this occaſion is offered to myſelf; That 
very day which was Thurſday, I received 
from Rome an ample ſafe- conduct of the 
pope” 85 directing me to repair forthwith to | 
that city, at the celebration of the feaſt of 
the Virgin Mary in Auguſt, that T might clear 
myſelf from the charge of murder. When'f 
waited on the duke, I found him in beds 
for he had heen guilty of a debauch, as hie 
told me himſelf the preceding night, 1 finiſhed 
ina little more than two hours; what remain- 
ed for me to do of his waxen medal, and he 
was highly pleaſed with "it. I then ſhewed | 
his excelleney the fafeceohdu, which I bad 


cid by the pope's order telling him at 
the 
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| mou me. in _— * — would 


give me an opportonity of ſeein g once more. 
time I, would finiſh his axcallaney's medal. 
The duke anſwered half angry; Benvenuto 


dau as I defire of you, I will provide for you 


and aſſign you apartments in the Mint, with, 
much greater advantages than you could ex- 
pect from me, ſince what you aſk. is but juſt 1 
and reaſonable. Who elſe do you think is 
able to ſtamp my coins like you, if you 


ſhould leave me? I replied, my lord, I have 


taken care to obviate- all i inconveniencies : n 


have a pupil of mine here, a young Roman, 


whom I have trained to my buſineſs, and 
who will ſerve your excellency to your ſatiſ- 
faction, till I finiſh the medal, and at my 
return I will devote myſelf for ever to your 
ſeryice: as I have a ſhop open in Rome, 
with workmen and ſome bufineſs, as ſoon 
as. I have received my pardon at the Capitol, 
Lintend to leave all my affairs at Rome under 
the care of a pupil of mine, who reſides in 
that city, and then with your excellency's 
permiſſion, I will come back to ſerve you. 
Upon this occaſion there was preſent Lo- 0 


renzo of Medici, to whom the duke made 
ſeveral 


4 
= 
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ſeveral ſigns for him to join in perſuading 


me to ſtay; but Lorenzo never, ſaid more 
= than ; Benvenuto, your beſt way would be 


to remain Where you are. I made Anſwer, 
that L was reſolved by all means to ſee Rome 
again. Lorenzo did not add another word, 
but continued to eye the duke with the moſt 
malicious glances. Having finiſhed the 
medal, and ſhut it up in a little box, 1 
ſaid to his excellency: My lord, you ſhall 
have reaſon. to [be ſatisfied, for L Will make 
you a much finer medal than that of pope 
Clement. It is natural that F ſhould ſuo- 
ceed better in this than in the other, as it 
was my firſt eſſay; and Signor Lorenzo, 
being a perſon of learning and genius, will 
furniſh me with a device for a fine re- 
verſe. Lorenzo inſtantly replied: That is 
the very thing I was juſt thinking of, to 
give you the hint of a reverſe worthy of his 
excellency. The duke ſmiled, and looking 
upon Lorenzo, ſaid: You ſhall give him 
the ſubje& of the reverſe, and he will ſtay 
with us. Lorenzo thereupon anſwered with-' 
out heſitation, I will think of it as ſoon as 
poſſibly I can, my intention is to produce 
ſomething to ſurpriſe the world. The duke, 
who ſometimes was inclined to think him 
| a a little 
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a little fooliſh, and ſometimes to look upon 
him as a coward, turned about in bed, 


and laughed at his braggadoccios. I then 


took my leave without any ceremony, and 
The duke who never 
thought 1 would leave him, faid nothing 
further: when he was afterwards informed, 
that 1 had ſet out for Rome, he ſent one of 
his ſervants after me, who overtook me at 
Sienna, and gave me fifty gold ducats- as a 
preſent from his maſter, deſiring me to re- 
turn as ſoon as I poſſibly could, and adding 
from Signor Lorenzo, that he was preparing 
an admirable reverſe for the medal which I 


had in hand. T had left full directions to 


Pietro-Paolo the Roman abovementioned, 
in what manner to ſtamp the coins ; but as 
it was a very nice and difficult affair, he 
never acquitted himſelf iti it, as well as T 

could have wiſhed. There remained at this 


time above twenty crowns due to me from 


ae __ for Es the irons, 
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I. ay journey to is Bowes 1 cataled: Vich is | 
the fine gun which had been given me by 
Doke- Altraintes; and | with great pleaſure 
made uſe of it ſeveral times by the way. 

had a little houſe in the Strada Jula at. 
Rome, but as it was not in order upon my at- 
rival in that capital, I went to diſmount at 
the houſe of Signor Giovanni Gaddi; a clerk 
of the chamber, to whoſe cate I had at my 
departure committed ſeveral fine arms and, 
Ver I. . many 
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many other things which I ſet a high value 
upon. I did not therefore chuſe to alight be- 
fore my own ſhop, but ſent for my partner 


0 Felice, g and deſired him to ſet my little houſe i 
in order. The day following I: went to lie 


there, and provided myſelf with cloaths and 
all other neceſſaries, intending the next 
morning to pay my reſpects to the pope 
and thank him for all favours. I had two 
ſervant boys, and a laundreſs who cooked 
for me incomparably. Having in the even- 


ing entertained ſeveral of my friends at ſup- 


per, and paſſed the time very agreeably, I 


went quietly to bed; but ſcarce had the 
morning dawned, when I heard a violent 
- knocking at the door. I thereupon called 


to the eldeſt of my boys, named Cencio 


(the very ſame that I carried with me 
into the necromancer's circle) and bid him 


go and fee, what fool knocked at ſuch 


2 ſtrange rate at that unſeaſonable hour. 
Whilſt Ceneio was gone, I lit another candle 
(kor I always kept one burning by night) 
and immediately put over my ſhirt an ex- 
cellent coat of mail, and over that again 

ſome cloaths that accidentally came to hand. 
Cencio being returned, ſaid: Alas | maſter; it 
is - the captain of the city guards withaall 
Bog | his 


A 
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his followers; and he declares that if. you 
make him Wait, he will pull the door off 
the hinges: they have lighted -torches- and 
:2 thouſand: implements with them. Go 
tell them, Ianſwered, that as ſoon as 1 haye 
huddled on my cloaths, I will come down: 
Thinking that it might be an attempt to aſſaſ- 

ſinate me, like that already made by Signor 
Pier-Luigi, 1 took an excellent hanger in my 
tight hand, in my left the pope's ſafe- conduct, 
and ran directly to the back window, which 
looked into certain gardens, where I ſaw. a- 
bove thirty of the city-guards, which convin- 
ced me that it would be impoſſible to make my 
eſcape on that ſide. Having placed my two 
boys before me, I directed them to be ready to 
open the door, when I bid them: then hold- 
ing the hanger in my right hand, and my 
ſafe - conduct in my left, quite in a poſture, of 
defence, I ordered the boys to open the door, 
and fear nothing. That inſtant Vittorio the 
captain of the city- guards forced in with two 
of his myrmidons, thinking they ſhould find 
it an eaſy matter to ſeize me; but when they 
law me prepared for them, they fell back 
| dend ſaid one to another, This man is not 
ſo eafily taken. I threw them the fafe 
conduct, and ſaid; read that, you have no 
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15 authority to arreſt me, and 1 am reſolved ye ou 


ſhall not ſo much as touch my perſon. The 
captain of the guard bid ſome of his followers 
ſeize me, adding, that he would examine the 
ſafe · conduct at his leiſure. Upon this I 


was animated with new courage, and ruſhing 


forward with my hanger cried out, if you 
take me at all you ſhall take my dead body. 


The place we were in was very narrow; they 


ſeemed determined to have recourſe. to vio- 
lence, and I was reſolved to defend myſelf; 

the captain perceiving that there was no other 
way of getting me into their power but that 
which I mentioned, called to the clerk, and 
whilſt he was reading the ſafe - conduct, made 
a ſign two or three times to his men to lay 
hands on me; but they were intimidated at 
ſeeing me continue in the ſame poſture of 
defence. At laſt dropping the  enterprize, 
they threw the ſafe-condudt upon the ground, 

and went away without me. I went to bed 
again, but found myſelf extremely fatigued 
and. could not ſleep a wink after. Though 
I formed'a reſolution to get myſelf blood- 


ed as ſoon as it ſhould be day; I afked the 


advice of Signor Giovanni Gaddi, who con- 


ſulted his phyſician: the latter deſired to / 


know whether I had been frightened ? This 
appeared 
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appeared to be a ſtrange queſtion for a phyſi- 
cian, after I had related an event ſo re- 
plete with terror. It was one Civettino, 
who was always laughing, the leaſt trifle be- 
ing ſufficient to put him into a merry mood 3 
ſo in his uſual jocular ſtrain he bid me 
drink a glaſs of good Greek wine, be chear- 
ful, keep up my ſpirits, and fear nothing. 
Signor Giovanni then ſaid: a ſtatus of 
bronze or marble would have been afraid 
upon ſuch an occaſion, much more a 
man. The phyſician made anſwer : My lord, 
we are not all formed in the ſame manner ; 
this here, is neither a man.of bronze nor of 
marble, but of downright iron: fo having 
felt my pulſe he burſt out a laughing, as was. 
cuſtomary with him, and faid to Signor Gio- 
vanni; do but feel this pulſe, it is neither 
that of a man, nor of à timorous perſon, 
but of a lion or a dragon. But I, find- 
ing my pulſe immoderately high, knew what 
that meant, and perceived that my doctor 
was an ignorant quack, who had neither ſtu- 
died Galen nor Hippocrates; but for fear of 
increaſing the terror and agitation J was in, 
F counterfeited intrepidity and reſolution, 
In the mean time, Signor Giovanni ordered 
dinner to be ſerved up, and we all dined toge- 

3 ther 
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ther: the company excluſive of Signor Gig- 
vanni conſiſted of Signor Luigi da Fano, 
Signor Giovanni Greco, Signor Antonio 
Allegretti, all men of profound learning, and 
Signor Annibale Caro who was very young. 
The. converſation, during the whole time 
that we were at table, turned upon no other 
topic, but the gallant exploit which has been 
related above; they likewiſe cauſed the 
Whole ſtory to be told over and over by my 
boy Cencio, who was very ready witted, had 
'a becoming confidence and an advantageous 
23 The lad every time he related my 

old exploit, aſſuming the attitudes which 1 
had thrown myſelf into, and repeating ex- 
actly the expreſſions I had made uſe of, con- 
ſtantly made me recolle& ſome new circum- 
ſtance; and as they aſked him ſeveral times 
whether he had been afraid, he anſwered 
that they ſhould propoſe the queſtion to 
me, for he had been affected upon the 
occafion juſt in the ſame manner that I was, 
This trifling became at laſt diſagreeable to 
me, and finding myſelf very much diſor- 
| ered, I roſe from table, telling the com- 
pany that I intended to change my cloaths, 
and to dreſs myſelf, together with my! 
boy, in blue and ſilk; for I propoſed in 
. = four 
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four: days time, upon the feſtival of che 
Virgin Mary to walk in proceſſion, and 
that Cencio ſhould carry before me a white 
torch lighted. Having left them, I went 

cut out the blue cloaths and a fine waiſt- 
coat of blue filk, with a little cloak of the 
ſame ; and I made a cloak and a os 
of blue PO for the lad. Te, 


RF ſoon as 1 had cut out the cloaths, 
I repaired to the pope, who bid me talk 
with ſignor Ambrogio, as he had given 
orders for a work of great importance, 
which I was immediately to take in hand. 
J. went directly to ſignor Ambrogio, who 
had received a circumſtantial account of 
the whole proceedings of the captain of 
the city- guards, was in the plot with my 
enemies to drive me from Rome, and 
had reprimanded the captain for not tak- 
Ing me; but the latter alledged in his 
vindication that he could not do it in de- 
fiance of a ſafe- conduct. This Signor Am- 
brogio began to talk to me of the work, 
which the pope had propoſed to him; and 
deſired me next to go upon the deſigns, decla- 
ring that he would afterwards provide what- 
ever was neceſſary. In the mean time the 

1 4 feſtival 
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fetal of the Virgin Mary drew near; Ds 
as it was cuſtomary for thoſe who, have re- 
ceived ſuch a pardon, as mine, to ſurren- 
| der themſelves, priſoners, I went again to 
__ the pope, and told his holineſs that I did 
| not chuſe to be confined, but begged it 
as a favour of him that he would diſpenſe. 
with my going to ptiſon. The pope made 
anſwer, that it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
and that I muſt conform to it. 1 fell 
upon my knees again, and returned thanks 
for the ſafe · conduct which his holineſs had 
granted me; adding, that I ſhould return 
with it to ſerve my patron the duke of 
Florence, who waited for me with ſo much 
_ eagerneſs and ardour of affection. _ Upon 
this, his holineſs turned about to one of his 
confidents and ſaid: Let the pardon be 
granted to Benvenuto without his complying 
with the condition of impriſonment ; and 
let his patent be properly made out. 80 
the patent being ſettled, the pope return- 
ed it, and cauſed it to be regiſtered in the. 
Capitol. Upon the day appointed for that 
purpoſe, I walked honourably in proceſſion 
„ between two gentlemen, and received a full 
bl. pardon. 5 if 
TTT 
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About four days after, I was attacked by a 
violent fever which began with a moſt ter- 
rible ſhivering ; I confined myſelf to my 
bed, and immediately concluded the. dife, 

_ eaſe to be mortal. I ſent however for the 

moſt eminent phyſicians of Rome, amongſt 

whom was fignor Franceſco da Norcia, an 
old phyfician, and one of the greateſt repu« 
tation in his buſineſs in that city. I told the 
phyſicians what I apprehendeded to be the. 
cauſe of my diſorder, . and that I had 
deſited to be let blood, but was diſſua- 
ded from it; but if it was not. too late, 
I begged they would order me to be 
blooded. Signor ' Franceſco made anſwer, 


that bleeding could then be of no ſervice, _ . 


though it might have been ſo at firſt; for 
if I had opened a vein in time, I ſhould have 
had no illneſs, but now it would be neceſ- 
fary to have recourſe to a different method 
of cure. Thus they began to treat me to the 
beſt of their knowledge, and with the utmoſt _ 
care; my diſorder however gained ground 
daily, ſo that in about a week it roſe to 
ſuch a pitch, that the phyſicians gave me 


over, and directed that whatever I defired _ 


ſhould be given me. Signor Franceſco ſaid, 
as long as there is breath in his body, ſend 
8 ä 
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for me at all u our, for it is tint to | 
conctive how great the power of nature 
is in ſuch a young man; but even if it 
ſhould quite fail him, apply theſe five me- 
dicines one after another, and ſend for 
me; I will come at any hour of the night, 
and: ſhould be better pleaſed to fave his 
life, than that of any cardinal in Rome. 
Signor Giovanni Gaddi came to ſee me two 
or three times a day, and was continually 
handling my fine fowling-pieces, my coat 
of mail and my ſwords, ſaying; This is 
very fine, this again is much finer 
the ſame of my little models and other 
nick-nacks, inſomuch that he quite tir- 
ed my patience. With him there came 
one Mathieu, a Frenchman, who ſeemed 
quite impatient till I was dead; not be- 
cauſe he was to inherit any thing of mine; 
but he wiſhed for what fignor Giovanni ap- 
peared to have ſo much at heart. I had with 
me my partner Felice, of whom mention 
has ſo often been made, and who gave me the 


greateſt aſſiſtance that ever one man afforded 
another. Nature was in me debilitated to 
ſuch a degree, and brought ſo low, that I was 
ſeatce able to fetch my breath; but ny 


underſtanding was as unimpaired, as ade 
I enjoyed 
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I enjoyed perfect health, One time, hen 
I. was in, my right ſenſes, an old man, 
of an hideous; figure, came to my bedſide, 
to haul me violently into a large bark; 1 
thereupon. called to my friend Felice, and 
deſired him to approach, and drive away 
the old villain. Felice, who had a great 
| friendſhip for me, ran towards the bed-ſidg 
in tears, and cried out: Get thee gone old 
traitor, who attempteſt to bereave me of all 
that is dear to me in life. Signor Gaddi, 
who, was then preſent, ſaid : The poor man 
raves, and has but a few hours to live. 
Mathieu, the Frenchman, obſerved that 1 
had read Dante, and in the violence of my 
diſorder was raving from paſſages in that 

author; ſo he continued to ſay laughing, Get 
hence old villain, and do not diſturb the 
repoſe of our friend Benvenuto. Perceiving 
myſelf derided, I turned to fignor Gaddi, 
and ſaid to him: My dear Sir, do not think 
IJ rave ; what I tell you of the old man who 
perſecutes me ſo cruelly, is ſtrictly true 
you would do well to turn out that curſed 
Mathieu, who laughs at my ſufferings: 
and fince you do me the honour to viſit me, 
you ſhould come in the company of ſignor 
Antonio Allegretti, and ſignor Annibale * 

| wih 
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with" the other men öf genius of your 
acquaintance, who are very different in fen- 
timent and underſtanding from that block- 
head. Thereupo n fignor Gaddi, in a Jeſt- 
ing way, bid Mathieu quit his prefence 
for ' ever. | However though the fellow 
laughed, the jeſt became eatneſt, for Gaddi 
would never fee him more, but fent for 
fignor Antonio Alegretti, ſignor Lodovice, 
and ſignor Caro. No ſooner had thoſe 
worthy perſons appeared, than I began to 
take comfort, and converſed with them 
awhile in my right ſenſes. As I from time 
to time, notwithſtanding, urged Felice to 
drive away the old man; ſignor Lodovico 
aſked me, what I thought I ſaw, and what 
appearance the old man had. Whilſt I Was 
giving him a deſcription of this figure, the 
old man pulled me by the arm, and dragged 
me by main force towards his horrid bark. 
When I had uttered the laſt word, I 
was ſeized with a terrible fit, and thought 
that the old man threw me bodily into the 
veſſel. I was told that whilſt I was in this 
fainting fit, I ſtruggled and toſſed about i in 
bed, and gave Signor Gaddi abuſive lar 
guage 3 ; telling him that he came to rob n 
We 
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and not for any go purpole : with many 
other ugly expreſſions, which occaſioned 
great. confuſion. to Gaddi; after which, aa 
I was told, I left off ſpeaking, and remained 

like a dead creature, for above an hour, 
Thoſe that were. preſent, i imagining that. the 
agonies of death were coming upon; me, 
gave me over and went to their reſpective 
homes: Mathieu, the Frenehman, heard the 
news, and immediately wrote to F lorence, to. 
Benedetto Varchi, my moſt intimate friend, 
that I had expired at ſuch an haur of the 

night: : that great genius, upon this falſe in- 
b. dne which gained univerſal credit, 
wrote an admirable ſonnet which ſhall be. 
inſerted in its proper place. It was three 
hours before I came to myſelf, and all the 
remedies preſcribed by Signor Franceſco 
having been adminiſtered without effect, my 
good friend Felice flew to the doctor's houſe, 
and knocked till he made him awake and get 
out of bed; he then with tears in his eyes 
intreated him to come and ſee me, as he was 
afraid I had juſt expired. Signor Franceſeo, 
who was one of the moſt paſſionate. men, 
lving, made anſwer: To what purpoſe Would 
it be for me to go? 4 he is dead, Jam 
more 
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more ſorry ſor him than ' yourſelf : do yo 
think, even if I ſhould go, that I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of any noſtrum to reſtore him to 
Hife? Perceiving however that the poor 
young man was going away in tears, he 
ealled him back, and gave him a ſort of 
oil to anoint the ſeveral pulſes of my 
body, directing my little fingers and toes 
to be preſſed hard, and that they might 
ſend for him again in eaſe 1 was to 
come to myſelf. Felice at his return, 
did all that he was ordered by Signor 
Franceſco; day- light being eome, they all 
believed me to be dead, and were juſt 
going to lay me out. In a moment, how 
ever, I came to myſelf, and called to Fe- 
: lice to drive away the old man that tormen- 
ted me. Felice was for ſending for Signor 
Franceſco; but I told him that he need not 


ſend for any body, that he had nothing more 


to do but to come cloſe to me himſelf, for the 
old man was afraid of him, and would im- 
- mediately quit me upon his approach. Upon 
Felice's coming up to the bed- ſide, I touch- 
ed him, and then my imagination was im- 
preſſed, as, if the old man had left me in 2 
paſſion; I therefore intreated my friend to 


* 


* 
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Nay conſtantly by my bed. ſide: Siguor 
Franceſco then making his appearance, des- 
olared that at any rate he would ſave me, 
and that he had never in his life know a 

young man of ſo vigorous a conſtitution. 

Then fitting down to write a recipe, he pro- 

ſeribed perfumes, poultices, waſhings, uno- 
tions, and many things more too tedious to 

anumerate. In the mean time I found my- 

_ felf in a ſad perplexity, a prodigious crowd 
being come to ſee my reſuſcitation, There 
were preſent men of great importance, and 
in vaſt numbers, before whom I declared, 

that what little gold and money I had, (the 

whole might amount to the value of about 
eight hundred crovvns in gold, ſilver, jewels, 
and money) I defired to be made over 
to my poor ſiſter, Who lived at Florence, 
and whoſe name was Mona Liberata. 
The remainder of my effects, whether fur- 
niture, or other things, I left to my poor 

Felice, with a legacy of fifty gold ducats 
beſides, to purchaſe cloaths. Upon my ut- 

tering theſe words, Felice threw his arms 
about my neck, and proteſted he deſired no- 

thing but that I ſhould recover and live. I 
then ſaid: If you wiſh me to live, touch me 

in this manner, and ſcold the old rogue 

who 
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who is ſo much afraid of you: When 1 


ſpoke thus, ſome preſent were quite frighted, 

being ſenſible that I did not rave, but Spoke 

dy, and was in my ſenſes: .Thus my 
_ difarder continued for a time, hut it ſoon 
began to abate imperceptibly, and I reco- 
vered. The kind fignor Franceſco viſited me 
four- or five ' times a day, but I faw no 
more of ſignor Gaddi, whom I had put into 
ſuch confuſion. My brother-in-law came 
from Florence for the legacy, but being a very 
worthy honeſt man, was highly rejoiced to 
find me alive; it was a great conſolation to 
me to ſee him, and he behaved to me with the 
utmaſt kindneſs, declaring that his viſit Was 
with no other view but to take care of me 
himſelf; ſo he did for ſeveral days, and then 
I diſmiſſed him, having ſcarce any doubt of 
my recovery. At his departure he left the 


ſonnet of ſignor Benedetto Varchi, which is 
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SONN ET upon 1 falſe repart of * 
death of BENvENUTO CELLINI. 


Who ſhall, dear Mahlen, caſe our preſent 


grief? > 4 
Can fireaming tears w_ ſorrow ſoften death ? 
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Can fad complaints beſtow the wild relief ? 
Since our lov'd friend reſigns, Las lateſt 
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| His foul with all hs is tld graces fraught, 
In early youth felt friendſhip's ſacred flame, 
To tread the rugged path of virtue tau ght, 4 
Tl mount the ſkies, and leave a match 
leſs name. 38 
ene ſhade, if in the reals of eat on 
Thou rt ay d by love or dender friend 
| "hip's pow'rs; 40 
Hear me bewail my loſs i in mournful wp 7 
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To BiGfal ſeats, i in Fete bright array ZW 
Too foon, alas ! thou'ſt wing d thy 92 
flight; . 
The great creator to full view diſplay'd, 
There without dazzling meets thy, raviſh 4 
mY 1 9h | 
Thus thou beholdeſt in yon rife ſphere . 
Him, whom thy art fo well depicted here. 
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My diſorder Was fo exceeding hn. that 


there appeared no poſſibility of a cure, and 


the good Signor Franceſco da Norcia, had 


more trouble than ever, bringing me ne w- 
remedies every day, and ,endeayouring: to 
ſtrengthen and repair my poor crazy, frame; 
but notwithſtanding all the pains, he. took, 
it. did not appear poſſible for him to ſucceed, 
Moſt of my phyſicians left me, deſpairing 
of ſucceſs, and quite at a loſs what courſe 
to follow, I was troubled with. a violent 
thirſt, but for ſeyeral days obſerved the rules 


they preſcribed me; while F elice Who : 


thought his atchievment great in ſaving my 
life, never vitted my.bed-fide : at the ſame. 
time the old man, who had ſo perſecuted 
and harraſſed me, began to be leſs trouble- 
ſome, though he ſometimes viſited me in 
my dreams. One day Felice happened to 
be out, and there were left to take care of 
me, an apprentice, and a girl named Beatrice, 

a native of Piſtoia; I aſked the apprentice 

what was become of my boy Cencio, and 


why I had never ſeen him there to attend 


me? The lad told me, that Cencio had 
been afflicted with a more ſevere diſorder ; 
than myſelf, and was then at the point of 


death; adding, that Felice had ſtrictly enjoined 
them 
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them to conceal it from me. When he 
told me this, I was very much concerned 
I then called to Beatrice who was in another 
room, and begged of her to bring me a large 
baſon which ſtood hard by, full of cold 
Water. The girl ran directly and brought 
it. I deſired her to hold it up to my mouth, 
telling her that if ſhe let me drink a- good: 
draught, I would make her a preſent of 
a new gown. Beatrice, who. had ſtolen 
ſome things of value from me, and was 
apprehenſive that the theft might be diſ- 
covered, wiſhed very much for my death; 
ſhe therefore let me at two draughts ſwill 
myſelf with as much water as I could ſwal- 
Io, ſo that I may ſay without exaggeration 
that I drank above a flaſk: : I then cover- 
ed myſelf up with the bed-cloaths, began 
to ſweat and fell aſleep. Felice returning 
after I had ſlept about an hour, aſked the 
boy how I had been while he was out? He 
anſwered he could not tell, but that Bea- 
trice had carried me a baſon full of water, 
that I had drunk it up, and he did not kno-w- 
at that time whether I was alive or dead. 1 
was afterwards told that the poor young man 
was ſo affeGed. at this intelligence, that 
Z 2 [ be 
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hne was almoſt ready to drop down. dead; 
he took a ſtick and ſoundly cudgelled 
the girl, upbraiding her bitterly for her 
treacherous conduct, and declaring that the 
had been the cauſe of my death. Whilſt 
Felice was laying on, and the girl ſcreaming, 
I dreamt the old man had cords in his hands, 
and that upon his making an attempt to bind 
me, Felice had come up, and given him ſo 
violent a blow with an axe, that the old 
rogue ran away, erying out, Let me be gone, 
| I- will not return in haſte. In the mean 
time Beatrice'ran into my chamber, roaring 
atid'/bawling/fo' loud, that T awoke and ſaid: 
let the girl alone, perhaps with a deſign to 
hurt me, ſhe has done me more good, than 
yeu with all your attendance and kind in- 
tentions ; now lend me a helping hand, 1 
have juſt had a ſweat, and there is no 
time to loſe. Felice recovering his ſpirits | 
rubbed off the ſweat," and ſaid all he could 
to hearten me; and I finding myſelf much 
| better, began to have hopes of my reco- | 
very. Signor Franceſco ſoon made his ap- 
pearance, and ſeeing me ſo much better, 
the girl crying, the apprentice running back 2 
wards and forwards, and Felice laughing 


Foaplyded from this hurry that ſomething 
| extraordinary | 
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extraordinary had happened, which was the 
cauſe of ſo great a change. Immediately after 
came in Bernardino the quack, who had been 
againſt bleeding me in the beginning. Signor 
Franceſco, who was a man of ſagacity, could 
not help exclaiming on this occaſion: O 
wonderful power of nature! ſhe knows her 
own wants, and phyſicians know nothing. 
The fool Bernardino thereupon ſaid, . That 
if I had drunk another flaſk, my recovery 
would have been {till more ſpeedy. Signor 
Franceſco da Norcia, from his great experi- 
ence, treated this opinion with the contempt 
” deſerved; and turning about to me, aſked 
me, whether I could have drunk any more? 1 
anſwered that I could not, as I had compleatly 
quenched my thirſt. Then addrefling himſelf 
to Bernardino, do not you ſee ſaid he, how 
nature took juſt What anſwered her purpoſe, 
and no more; in like manner ſhe required 
vhat was neceſſary for her relief, when the 
poor young man begged of you to bleed 
him: if you knew that drinking two flaſks 
of water, would have ſaved his life, why did 
you not ſay ſo before? Had you done this, 
you, might have boaſted of the cure. When 
he had ſpoken thus, the quack went off in a 
huff, and never had the aſſurance to make 
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arance again. Signor France xd 
directed, that I ſhould be removed out of 
that apartment, to a lodging upon one of 
* hills of Rome. 2 


- Cardinal Cornaro, having heard of my 
recovery, ordered me to be carried to a 
houfe, which he had at Monte Cavallo; 
that very evening I was conveyed in a ſedan 


well covered and wrapt up. No ſooner was 


I arrived, but I fell a vomiting, and whilft 
my ſtomach was diſcharging itſelf, there iſ- 


| ſued from it a hairy worm, about a quarter 


of a cubit long; the hairs were very long, 
and the worm was ſhockingly ugly, having 
ſpots of different colours, green, black and 
red: it was kept to be ſhewn to the doctor. 
Signor Franceſco declaring he had never ſeen 
any thing like it, addreſſed himſelf thus to 


Felice: Take care of your friend Benvenuto 


who is now cured; don't let him be any 
way intemperate, for though he has eſcaped 
being hurt by one exceſs, another may occa- 
ſion his death: you ſee his diſorder was ſo 
violent, that when the holy oil was brought 
him, it was too late; I now perceive that 
with a little patience and time, he will be 
again in a condition to produce more maſter- 
pieces 
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pieces of art. He then turned about to me 
and ſaid: Dear Benvenuto be careful, and 
do not indulge yourſelf in any exceſs, for as 
you are now recovered, I intend you ſhall 
make me an image of our lady, which I 
will always honour for your ſake. I promiſ- 
ed_ to follow his advice, and aſked him 
whether it would be ſafe to get myſelf re- 
moved to Florence. He anſwered that I 
ſhould tay till I was a little better, and we 
ſaw how nature ſtood affected. 


Za CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 


"71 is Ea upon. his recovery ts out for Flo- 

1 rence, with Felice, for the benefit of his na- 
tive air.—H, e finds duke Alexander greatly 
prepoſſe ed againſt him, by the malicious i in- 

4 nuations of his enemies. He returns again 
1 1b Rome, and attaches himſelf with affidurty 
1 to his bufinefs. Strange phenomenon ſeen” 
by him in coming home from ſhooti ng mn the 

net ghbourhood of Rome.—His opinion con- 
cerning it.— News of the murder of duke 
Alexander, who is ſucceeded by Coſmo of 
Medici. Te Pope having received intel- 
Agence, that the emperor Charles V. was 

"ſetting out for Rome, after his ſucceſsful ex- 
| pedition againſt Tunis, ſends for. our author, 

| to employ him in a curious piece of work- 

. manſhip, intended as a preſent for his Im- 

pPerial majeſiy. 
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H AVING waited a week, I found in 
myſelf ſo little alteration for the better, 
that my patience was almoſt tired out ; but 
after I had continued in that ſuſpence aboũt 
thirty days, I reſolved to delay no longer, 


and 
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and having packed up all my effects in a pair 
of hampers, my dear friend Felice and I ſet 
out directiy for Florence. I was no way hurt 
by my journey, but arrived ſafe at my ſiſters 
'houſe, where I was the cauſe of lamentation 
and joy almoſt in a breath. At this time 
| ſeveral of my acquaintances crowded to ſee - 
me, and amongſt others Pier-Landi, who was 
one of the beſt and deareſt friends I ever 
had. A day or two after, there came one 
Niccolo da Monte Aguto, who was likewiſe 
my particular acquaintance: he had heard the 
duke ſay, it would have been better for Ben- 
venuto if he had died, for he has brought 
himſelf into a ſcrape, and I will never for- 
give him. After I had fat down, he ſaid to 
me, with the tone of a man in deſpair, Alas! 
my dear Benvenuto, what brought you hi- 
ther? Did you not know that you were upon 
bad terms with the duke? I have heard him 
ſwear that you had brought yourſelf into 
a ſcrape. I made anſwer, Signor Niccolo, 
I beg you will put his excellency in mind 
that pope Clement was going to treat me 
in the ſame manner, and with as little-zea- 
ſon; let him but ſuffer me to recover my 
health thoroughly, and I ſhall convince 


him that I am the moſt faithful ſervant he 
ever 
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ever had in bis life, and that ſome of my 
enemies have prejudiced him againſt me. 
The perſon that had thus brought me into 
diſgrace with his excellency, was George 
Vaſellai Aretino, the painter, in return for 
the many favours I had conferred on him. 
I had maintained him at Rome, and bortie 


his charges, though he had turned my houſe 


topfy turvy; for he was troubled with a 
fort of an ugly dry leproſy, which made 
him contract a habit of ſcratchitig Himſelf 
continually, ſo as he lay with a journey- 
man of mine, named Manno, whilſt he 


thought he was ſcratching himſelf, he tore 


the fkin off one of Manno's legs, with his 
great beaſtly claws, for he hardly ever paired 
his nails; Manno thereupon left me, and 
would have put him to death; but I found 
means to reconcile them ; I afterwards got 
George into the ſervice of the cardinal de 
Medici, and was always a friend to the man. 
In return for all theſe favours, and acts of 
friendſhip, he told duke Alexander, that I 
had ſpoken ill of his excellency, and had 
made it my boaſt that I ſhould be one of 


the firſt to ſcale the walls of Florence, / 


and aſſiſt his enemies againſt him,” 


Theſe words, as 1 underſtood ' afterwards, 
he 
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he dropped at the inſtigation of Oftaviano of 
Medici, whoſe aim was to be revenged for 
the trouble given him by the duke upon oc- 
caſion of my coins, and my departure from 
Florence. But as I knew myſelf intirely 
innocent of the charge, E was not under 

any ſort of apprehenſions; what contri- 
buted ſtill more to make me eaſy was, that 
the worthy Signor Franceſco da Monte 
Varchi attended me with the utmoſt care, 
and had brought thither my dear friend 
Luca Martini, who paſſed the greateſt parr 
of the day with me. In the mean time I 
diſpatched my truſty partner Felice to 
Rome, to look into the ſtate of my affairs 
in that city. In about a fortnight's time 1 
was able to ſit up in my chamber, but had 
not yet ſo perfectly recovered the uſe of my 
limbs, as to be in a condition to walk; T 
therefore deſired to be carried into the 
palace of Medici, to the little terrace, 
and there to be left ſeated till the duke 
ſhould paſs by. Several of my friends at court 
expreſſed great ſurpriſe that I ſhould take the 
trouble to get myſelf carried in that man- 
ner, Whilſt I was ſo very infirm; telling me 


that I ſhould have waited till my health 
a FAT Was 


Lit gys "bp FE 0 * | 
Lip was thoroughly reſtored, and then pur of. | 
10 ſited the duke: a great number had now 
| | gathered about me, and they all ſeemed to 
1 ; confider my being ce as a ſort of miracle, 
tl i - not fo much from their having heard 
1 I was dead, as. becauſe I appeared like a 
. ſpectre. I faid to the gentlemen, pre- 
Wt ſent, that ſome malicious villain had told 
W the duke, that I had boaſted I ſhould 
Cit be one of the firſt to ſcale his excellency's 
C's walls, and that I had ſpoken diſreſpectfully 
Ti; of him; therefore I could neither live nor 
W's die contented, till I had cleared myſelf from 
1 the infamous aſperſions caſt upon me, and 
'* diſcovered the villain that gave riſe to ſo 
„ black a calumny. When I ſpoke thus, there 
'"F was gathered about me a crowd of courtiers, 
5 all of whom feemed highly to compaſſionate 
i j my caſe, and expreſſed their ſentiments va- 
nn riouſly concerning it; as for me I declared 
* my reſolution never to quit the place, till I 
1 had diſcovered my accuſer. When I had 
4 uttered theſe words, ſignor Agoſtino, the 
ll duke's taylor, mixing with the gentlemen | 
| $ belonging to the court, came up to me, and 
| 1 faid, If that is all you are fo fſolicitous , 
1 to know, you ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied. Juſt ” 
1 that inſtant George, the painter, of whom 
1 mention 
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mention has been made, paſſed that wayz 
Agoſtino then ſaid, There goes your 
accuſer; ' whether what he fays be true or 
falſe, you know beſt. Though I could nei- 
ther ſtir nor move, I boldly aſked George, 
, whether it was true that he had accuſed mo 
in that manner? George anſwered, that it 
was falſe, and that he had never ſaid any 
ſuch thing. Agoſtino then replied, Aban- 
doned wretch, don't you know that I ſpeak. 
upon a certainty? George inſtantly quitted 
the place, declaring with the moſt conſum- 
mate aſſurance, that it was falſe he had ever 
ſaid any ſuch thing. A ſhort time after 
the duke himſelf appeared; I cauſed my 
ſelf to be ſupported in his excellencys 


preſence, and he ſtopped. 1 then ſaid, 
that T was corhe there for no other motive. 


but to juſtify my conduct. The duke. 


looked at me attentively, and expreſ- 
ſing great ſurpriſe that I was ſtill alive, 


bid me endeavour to ſhew. myſelf | an 


| honeſt man, and take care of my health. 
As ſoon as I had got home, Niccolo da. 
Monte Aguto came to me, and told me 
that I was in the moſt dreadful jeopardy, 
conceiyable, ſuch as he never ſhould 
have believed, that it was moſt adviſable 
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. me to endeavour to recover my 
heath with all convenient ſpeed, for dan 
ger impended over my head from a man that 


was to be feared. He then added, Conſider 


with yourſelf, how have you, offended that 
good · for nothing Ottaviano de Medici? I 
re that I had never offended. him but. 
him Ki whole affair of the mint : his ok 

to me was; Go, your ways in God's, name 
with all the expedition poſſible, and make 
Toure quite eafy,'for you will dae, 125 

defire. bs © "ankle. a thork ſtay to recover my 

health, gave Pietropaolo my directions with 
regard to ſtamping the coins, and then ſet 
out upon my return to Rome, without ſay⸗ 
ing a word to the Git or to any ee 
elſe. | | In 


Upon my 1 at that capital, after I Sy 5 
ſufticiently enjoyed myſelf in the company 
of my friends, I began the duke's medal, 
and had in a few days engraved the head upon 
ſteel; it was the fineſt piece of work of 
the ſort that ever came out of my hands. 
At this ſame time I was viſited every day by ; 


a fag ſort of a perſon, named e e | 
Soderini. 
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Soderini. Upon ſeeing. what I. was about 
he ſaid to me, Cruel man will you then'i im 


mortalige fo fierce a tyrant? As you 


never made any thing ſo fine before, it lh 


\ 


evident that yau are our inveterate foe, and | 
| equally a friend to that party: Vet both the 
pope and he would have hanged you twice 
unjuſtly; one was the Father, the other the 


Son, now beware of the Holy Ghoſt. It 
was believed for a certainty that duke 


Alexander was the ſon of pope Clement. 
Signor Franceſco farther added, and even 

ſwore, that if he had had an opportunity he 
would have ſtolen the irons, with which I 
made that medal. I replied, that he had 


done well to tell me his mind, for I would 


take. particular care he ſhould never ſee 
them again, I then ſent to Florence to let 


Lorenzo know, that it was time for him 
to ſend me the reverſe of the medal. 


Niecolo da Monte Aguto, to whom I wrote 
on this occaſion, returned for anſwer that 
he had applied to that melancholy enthuſiaſt 
Lorenzo, who aſſured him that he thought 
of nothing elſe day and night, and that he 


would finiſh it as ſoon as he poſſibly could: 


he at the ſame time adviſed me not to de- 
pend upon that reverſe, but deviſe one of 


| my 
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my own aaa, Ini as ſoon as it was 
finiſhed,” carry it to duke Alexander. Hav- 
ing drawn a ſketch of what appeared 'to me 


a proper reverſe, I began to work upon it 
with all expedition. But as I had not yet 


thoroughly got the better of my late dread- 
ful diſorder, I frequently took the recreation 


of fowling: on theſe occaſions I was accom- 


panied by my dear friend Felice, who under- 
ſtood nothing of my buſineſs,” but from our 


being inſeparable companions, it was gene- 
rally thought that he muſt have great talents 


that way; ſo as he was a very facetious per- 


ſon, we ſeveral times diverted ourſelves with 
the reputation which he had acquired. His 
name being Felice Guadagni, he would ſome- 
times play upon the word, faying ; I ſhould 
have little right to be called Felice Guadagni 
(gains) if you had not procured me ſo great 
a reputation, that I may juſtly be named 


from gain. My anſwer to him was, that there 


are two methods of gain, the firſt that of 
gaining for ourſelves, the ſecond that of gain- 
ing for others; and in him I was much bet- 
ter pleaſed with the ſecond method than the 
firſt, as he had gained me my life. Such 
converſations as theſe frequently paſſed be- 
Fetcen us, but particularly once at the epi- 

phany, 7 
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FEY when we were both near the Magli- 
ana, The day was then almoſt ſpent, and 
in the courſe of it I had ſhot a.confilet- 
able number of ducks and geeſe : ſo hav= 
ing, as it were formed a reſolution to 
ſhoot no more that day, we made all the 
haſte. we could to Rome, and 1 called to 
my dog to whom I had given the name 
5 of Baruccio. Not ſeeing him befote me, 
I turned about and perceived the well- 
taught animal, looking attentively at cef- 
_ _ "tain geeſe, that had taken up theit quarters 
in a ditch; 1 thereupon diſmounted, and 
having charged my piece ſhot at them from 
a conſiderable diſtance, and brought down 
two with a ſingle ball; for I never charged 
my piece with more, as it carried two 
hundred cubits; in this manner I ſeldom mif- 
ſed my mark; and there is no method that 
proves ſo ſucceſsful. Of the above-nienti- 
oned two geeſe, one was almoſt dead, and 
the other though wounded made an impo- 
tent attempt to fly; my dog purſued the 
laſt and brought it to me: ſceing that the 
other was ſinking in the ditch, I came up 
to it, truſting to my boots which were tole= 
rably thick: however upon preſſing the 
ground with my foot, it ſunk under me; and 
You. I. A N 9 
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though I took the gooſe, the boot which I 
had on my right leg was filled with water. 
I held my foot up in the air to let the 
water run out, and having mounted on 
| horſeback we returned to Rome with the 
utmoſt expedition ; but as the weather was. 
extreme cold, I felt my leg frozen to ſuch 
a degree, that I ſaid to Felice: Something 
muſt be done for the relief of this leg, for 
the pain it gives me is inſupportable. The 
good-natured Felice without a moment's 
delay alighted from his horſe, and gather- 
ing thiſtles and bits of wood was going 
to make a fire: in the mean time having 
put my hands upon the feathers on the breaſt. 
of the gooſe, I felt them very warm: upon 
' -which I told Felice that he need not trouble. 
himſelf to make a fire, and filling my, boot 
with the feathers I felt a genial warmth 
which invigorated me with new life. 
Having again wag our horſes we rid 
full ſpeed to Rome; it was juſt night-fall 
when we arrived at a ſmall eminence, and 
Happening to look towards F lorence we both 
exclaimed in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment :. Great 
God what wonderful phenomenon is _ 
which appears yonder over Florence ! in 
1 fgure 
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figure it reſembled a beam of fire, which 
ſhone with an extraordinary luſtre. - 1 
thereupon obſerved to Felice that ſome 
very great event muſt have happened at 
Florence. At our return to Rome, it was 
exceeding dark: when we were come near 
the Banchi quarter, and not far from our 
own houſe, 1 happened to ride a horſe that 
moved upon an amble and had a great deal 
of fire and mettle; there was a heap of 
rubbiſh and broken tiles in the middle of the 
ſtreet, which neither my horſe nor I per- 
ceived ; he aſcended it with precipitation, 
and then deſcending ſtumbled in ſuch a 
manner, that in the fall his head came be- 
tween his legs; but by God's providence 
I eſcaped unhurt. The neighbours came 
out of their houſes with lights, upon hear- 
ing the noiſe, I was then got up, and ran 
to my houſe quite overjoyed at having re- 
ceived no harm on the occaſion, when 1 
had been fo near breaking my neck. I 
found ſome of my friends at home, to 
whom, it being ſummer time, I gave an ac- 
count of my atchievements in fowling and 
the ſtrange phenomenon of fire; they 
faid, Lord what can the meaning of ſuch 
an appearance be! Doubtleſs, anfwered T, 
TM Aa 2 {ome 
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ſome revolution me have happened, at 
Florence. Thus we ſupped together chear- 
fully, and late the day following news were 
received at Rome of the death of duke 
Alexander; thereupon ſeveral of my gc- 
quaintance came to me, and ſaid, Vour con- 
jecture was very right that ſomething extra- 
ordinary happened at Florence. In the 
mean time Signor Franceſco Soderini came 
trotting upon a little mule, and laughing 
ready to ſplit his ſides; This, cried he, is 
the reverſe. of the medal of that vile tyrant, 
which you were promiſed by your friend 
Lorenzo of Medici: you were for im- 
\- mortalizing dukes, | but we are no longer 
for dukes; and ſo he turned me into ridi- 
cule, as if I had been a ringleader of one of 
thoſe fadtions, by which men are raiſed. to 
ducal authority. Juſt at this time there ar- 
rived one Baccio Bettini, who had k great 
miſhapen head like a baſket, and was as ſtu- 
pid as an owI; even he muſt rally me upon 
my attachment to dukes, and ſay: We have 
' unduked them at laſt, and we will have no 
more duke, though you were for immorta- 
lizing them, When they had quite tired my 
Pore with their ſenſeleſs ſtuff, I at laſt þid 
to them: O you fools}! 1 am a poor gold- 
| {mith, 
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ſmith, and work for whoevet pays me; yet 
vou upbraid and turn me into ridicule, as if 
t, were the ringleader of a party I wilt 
not however in return reproach you with the 
avarice, folly and worthleſoneſs of your an- 
ceſtots: but I muſt tell you in anſwer to all 
your infipid raillery, that before two, or at 
fartheſt three days are over, you will have 
another duke, and perhaps a much worſe 
than your laſt. A day or two after Bettini 
came again to my ſhop and ſaid: You have 
no occaſion to ſpend your money to pay meſ- 
ſengers, ſince you are acquainted with events 
before they come to pats: What familiar 
ſpicit are you indebted to for your intelli- 
gence ? He then gave me to underſtand that 
Coſmo de Medici,” ſvn to Signor Giovanni 
was made duke, but that he was inveſted 
with that dignity on certain conditions, 
which would prevent him from being arbi- 
trary, and indulging his own capricious. 
fancies. I now had an opportunity of laughing 
at them in my turn, fo I ſaid: The citizens 
of Florence have pit a young man upon a 
mettleſome horſe ; they have fitted him with 
ſpurs, left the bridle to his guidance, and 
ſet him at his liberty upon a fine plain, in 
which are flowers, fruits, and all * that 
A a 3 can 


can pleaſe and delight the ſenſes and ima- 
gination ; after this they direct him not to 
go beyond certain limits aſſigned: Now pray 
tell me who has the power to prevent him, 
when he has an inclination to ' paſs them? 
Laws cannot be preſcribed to him who is 
maſter of the law. From that time Fits: [ 
wary ny conſed to rage} me, 


fx FOO now to an the buback of 
my ſhop, I ſet about ſome little jobs which 
were not of any great importance; for I 
made the recovery of my health my chief 
care, and did not think / myſelf yet entirely 
ſecure from a relapſe. About this time 
the emperor returned victorious from his 
enterprize againſt Tunis, when the pope ſent 
for me and aſked my advice what fort of 
preſent he ſhould make that prince. I an- 
ſwered that the propereſt preſent to make 
his Imperial Majeſty was a golden crucifix, 
for. which I had deviſed a ſort of an orna- 
ment which would be extremely ſuitable, 
and do both his holineſs and myſelf great 
honour; having already made three ſmall 
figures in gold, round, and about a ſpan 
high. Theſe were the ſame figures that I 
had begun for the chalice of pope Clement; 
and 
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and which were intended to repreſent faith, 
hope and charity. I therefore added in 
wax, the wiidten rmnaiaddr of the foot of 
the croſs. Upon my carrying it to the? 
pope with the figure of Chriſt in wax, 
and ſeveral other elegant ornaments, his 
holineſs appeared to be highly pleaſed; 
and before I left him we agreed upon 
every thing that was to be done, and 
caleulated the expence of the undertaking. 
This was a little after ſun-ſet, and the pope 
had given orders to ſignor Latino Juvenale 
to ſupply me with money the next morn- 
ing. Latino, who had a great daſh of the 
fool in his compoſition, wanted to furniſh 
the pope with a new invention which ſhould 
come entirely from himſelf, ſo that he coun- 
teracted all that his holineſs and I had ſet- 

tled. In the morning, when I went for 

the money, he ſaid to me with all the 
ſtupidity and preſumption, ſo inherent in 
his nature: It is our part to invent, your's 
to work ; before I left the pope yeſter- 
day in the evening, we hit upon a much 
better plan. When he had uttered theſe 
. words, I'did not ſuffer him to proceed, but 


| e Neither you nor the pope can ever 
ane Aa 4 te Rink! 
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think of a better device than this, in Anh 
Chriſt is repreſented with his croſs ; ſo you. 
may talk in the courtier's trifling ſtrain as 
much as you pleaſe. Without making any 
anſwer he quitted me with great indigna- 
tion, and endeavoured to get the work put 


into the hands of another goldſmitly; but 
the pope was againſt it. His holineſs ſent 


for me directly, and told me that I had 


given very good advice, but that they in- 
tended to make uſe of an office of the 


Virgin Mary, with admirable illuminati- 
ons, which had coſt the cardinal de Me- 
dici above two thouſand crowns, and that 
this would be a very proper preſent for the 


empreſs; that the emperor ſhould after- 


wards receive what I had propoſed, which 
would be indeed a preſent worthy of his 
majeſty; but now there was no time to 


loſe, that prince being expected in about 


ſix weeks. For this prayer- book the pope 
wanted to have a cover made of maſſy 
gold, with the moſt curious workman- 


ſhip, and adorned with a conſiderable 


number of jewels, worth about fix; thou- 
ſand crowns: fo when he had furniſhed 


ye "th: os jewels. * the gold; 1 I im- 
4 | mediately N 
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mediately ſet about the work, and, as 1 
uſed all poſſible expedition; it appeared in 
a few days to be of ſuch ſurpriſing beauty 
that the pontiff was ſurpriſed at it, and 
conferred extraordinary favours upon me, 
at the fame time forbidding that fool 
rer to- aver: me in 1 e 
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CHAPTER VII. 


7 he nr Charts V. e 4 1 
entry into Rome. — Fine diamond preſented | 
. by that, Prince to the Pape. Signor 
| Durante and the author nominated by his. 
Holineſs to carry his . preſents to the En- 
peror.—The preſents ſent by the Pope were 
tuo fine Turkiſh horſes, a crucifix of tlie 
author's making, and a prayer-book with 
aà gold covering. — He makes a ſpeech to the 
Emperor who admits him to à private con- 
ference.——He ic employed to ſet the fine 
diamond, which the Emperor had preſented. 
#0 . the Pope, —Signor Latino Juvenale in- 
_ wents ſome. ſtories to prejudice his Holineſs 
againſt the author, who thinking. himſelf 
neglected, forms a reſolution to go to 
| France, —Curtwus ſtory of his boy Aſcanio, © 
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Wurd I had almoſt finiſhed the work 
above-mentioned, the emperor drew near 
to Rome, and a great number of grand 
triumphal arches were erected for his re 


a He entered that capital with ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary pomp, which it is the province 

of others to deſcribe, as J do not chuſe to 
tteat of ſubjects that do not concern me. 
Immediately upon his arrival he made the 
pope a preſent of a diamond, which had 
coſt him twelve thouſand crowns. The 
latter ſent for me and putting the diamond 
into my hands, deſired me to make a 
ring for it ſuited to his finger, but at 
the ſame time told me that he choſe 1 
ſhould firſt bring him the book unfiniſhed 
as it was. When I carried it to his holi- 
neſs, he appeared to be highly pleaſed with 
it; and began to conſult me what excuſe 
he ſhould make to the emperor, for the 
work not being finiſhed. -I faid that the 
moſt plauſible apology was my being indiſ- 
poſed, which his Imperial Majeſty would 
be very ready to believe upon ſeeing me 
ſo pale and emaciated. The pope anſwered 
that he highly approved of the excuſe, but 
deſired me to add in his name, that in pre- 
ſenting his majeſty with the book, I at 
the Fe time made him a preſent of 15 ; 
ſelf: he ſuggeſted the words I was to pro- 
nounce, and the manner in which I was 
to behave; theſe words I repeated in 


his PR aſking him whether he ap- 
proyed 
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proved of my se He . anſwer, 
that if I had but the confidence to ſpeak in 
the, emperor's preſence in the ſame manner, 
I hould acquit myſelf to admiration. I re- 


plied, That without being in the leaſt con- 


fuſion, I could deliver, not only thoſe words 


but many. more, becauſe the emperor wore: 


a lay habit like myſelf, and I ſhould think 
L was ſpeaking to a human form: but it was 
quite different, when I addreſſed myſelf to his 
holineſs, in whom I diſcovered a much more 
awful repreſentation of the divine power, 


as well. becauſe: of his eccleſiaſtical orna- 


ments which were heightened with a ſort of 
diadem, as on account. of his venerable grey 
locks; all which circumſtances made me ſtand 


much more in awe in his preſence, than in 


that of the emperor. The pope then faid : 
Go my good friend Benvenuto, acquit your- 
ſelf like a man of worth, and you will find 
your account 10 N 5 | 
Gd holineſs at the ſame time Nen 
out two Turkiſh horſes, which had formerly 
belonged to pope Clement, and were the 
fineſt that had ever been brought into Chriſt-, 
abe hes he eee to che care 
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of ſignor Durante, his chamberlain, to con- 
duct them to the porch of . the pala ce, at 4 


ire ee e eee 
ſame time directing him to make a certain 
ſpeech on the occaſion. We both went 
together, and when we were admitted into 
the preſence of that great prince, the t WCo 
horſes entered the place with ſo much 
ſtatelineſs and eaſe, that both the emperor 
and all the by-ſtanders were aſtoniſhed: 
Thereupon fignor Durante advanced in tho 
moſt aukward and ungracious manner, and 
delivered himſelf in a fort of Breſcian jar- 
gon, with ſuch heſitation, and fo diſagree- 
ably, that the emperor could not help 
ſmiling. In the mean time I had already 
uncovered my work, and perceiving that 
his majeſty looked at me very graciouſly, 
I ſtepped forward and expreſſed myſelf 
thus: Sire, our holy father, pope Paul, 
ſends this office of our lady, as a preſent 
to your majeſty; it was written, and the 
figures of it drawn by the ableſt man 
that the world ever produced; he pre- 
ſents you likewiſe with this erich cover 
of gold and jewels, which as yet remain 
nnfiniſhed in conſequence of my indiſ- 
poſition: upon this account his holi- - 

| neſs, 
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neſs, together with the book, preſents me 
alſo, deſiring that I ſhould come to finiſh 
the work near your ſacred perſon, and alſo 


ſerve your majeſty in whatever you re- 


quire of me, ſo long as I lire. To this 
the emperor made anſwer: The book is 

highly agreeable to me, and you are ſo like- 

wiſe ; but I chuſe you ſhould finiſh the work 
for me at Rome, and when it is completed, 
and you are thoroughly recovered, I ſhall be 
glad to ſee you at my court. In the courſe 
of his converſation with me, he called me 


by my name: which I was greatly ſurpriſed 


at, as there had not. paſſed a word between 
us in which it had been mentioned: he 
told me at the ſame time, that he had ſeen 
the button of Pope Clement's pontifical 
habit, upon which I had deſigned ſuch ad- 
mirable figures. In this manner we pro- 
tracted our diſcourſe for the ſpace of half 
an hour, talking upon many other uſeful 
and entertaining ſubjects. I acquitted myſelf. 
upon the whole better than I expected; fo 
that. when the converſation came to a pauſe, 
I bowed and retired. The emperor was then 
heard to ſay: Let five hundred gold crowns: 
be given to Benvenuto without delay. The, , 
perſon who brought them, inquired whe. 

Was 
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was he that had delivered the meſſage from 
the pope to the emperor. ' Durante there- 
upon came forward, and robbed me of the 
money. I complained of this to his holi- 
neſs, who defired me to be under no appre- 
henſions, for he was ſenſible how well I 
had behaved, and I ſhould by all means 2 
have _y ſhare of his _— 8 men | 


Upon: then to my hop I abel 
myſelf with the utmoſt aſſiduity to finiſh 
the ring for the diamond, upon which ac- 
count four of the moſt eminent jewellers 
in Rome were ordered to conſult with me. 
The pope had been given to underſtand, 


that the diamond had been ſet at Venice by J 


the firſt artiſt in the world, whoſe name 
was Miliano Targhetta; and as the ſtone 
was ſome what ſharp, it was thought too 
difficult an attempt to ſet it, without the 
advice and aſſiſtance of others. The four 
jewellers were highly welcome to me; 
amongſt whom was a native of Milan, nam- 
ed Gajo. This was one of the moſt arrogant 
blockheads breathing, who pretended to great 
{kill in what he was altogether ignorant of; 3 
che delt were men of ee modeſty and 

150 ibn Wes merit. 
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merit. Gajo took the lead of the reſt, and 
ſaid: Endeavour to preſerve the tint of 
Miliano: to that, Benvenuto, you muſt 
ſhew due reſpect; for as the tinging of 
diamonds, is the niceſt and moſt difficult 
article in the jeweller's buſineſs, ſo Milial 
no is the greateſt jeweller the world ever 
produced, and this is the hardeſt diamond 
to work upon. I made anſwer, that it 
would be ſo much the more glorious for me ; 
to vie with ſo renowned an artiſt ; then ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to the other jewellers, I ad- 
ded: Vou ſhall ſee now that I will preſerve 
the tint of Miliano, and try whether I can in 
ſo doing improve it; in caſe I ſhould fail of 
ſucceſs, I will reſtore its former tint. - The 
fool'Gajo anſwered, That if I could contrive 
to be as good as my word, he would bow to 
my ſuperior genius. When he had finiſh 
ed, I began to make my tints. In the 
commpofition of theſe, I exerted. myſelf with 

the utmoſt diligence, and ſhall in a proper 
place inform the reader how they are made. 
T'tauft acknowledge that this diamond gare 
me the moſt trouble of any that ever before 
or ſince fell into my hands, and Miliano's | 
tint appeared” to be a maſter-piece of aft; 
however [ was not diſcouraged. My genius 

y being 
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bei ing upon this occaſion in a particular man- 
ner ſhar pen ed and elevated, I not 0 y 
eq equalled, 115 even ſurpaſſed it. Perceiving 
that I had conquered Miliano, I. .endeavgured 
to excel even myſelf, and by new , methods 
made a tint much ſuperior | to my former. 
1 then ſent for the jewellers, and having 
given to the diamond Miliano' 8 tint, 1 afier- 
Wards tinged it again with my own. 1 
ſhewed it to the artiſts, and one of the 
clevexeſt am mongſt them, whoſe name w 18 
erde gel Moro, took the ſtone in his 
hand, and ſaid to Giovanni ; Benvenuto has 
ſurpaſſed Miliano's tint. Gajo, who could 
,not believe What he heard, upon taking the 
jewel into his band cried out: Benvenuto, 
this. diamond i is worth two thouſand ducats 
. more. "go: it was with Miliano's, tint. 1 
.replic Since 1 have. ſurpaſſed Miliano, let 
me. ſee whether I cannot out- do myſelf. 
Haring requeſted them to haye patience a 
W moments, I went into a little cloſet, 
WP unſeen, by them gave a new tint to the 
diamond; upon ſbewing it to the jewellers, ; 
Gajo ioftantly exclaimed : E his is the moſt 
-extraordipary caſe Lever knew in my life; the 
. diamond is now, worth above 18000 Crowns, 
and we bardly v valued it at twelve thouſand. 
Vor. I. 5 The 


{ 
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The other artiſts turning about to Gajo, 
ald to him: Benvenuto is an honour to our 

profeſſion ; it is but juſt that we ſhould bow 
to the ſuperiority of his genius and the excel- 
"lence of his tints. Gajo made anſwer, 1 
will go and inform the pope in what manner 
he has acquitted himſelf; and contrive 


fo that he ſhall receive a thouſand crowns 


for ſetting this diamond. Accordingly he 
- waited on his holineſs and told him all 
he had ſeen; the pontiff thereupon. ſent 


| three times that day to inquire whether the 


ring was finiſhed. Towards evening I car- 


ried it to him; and as I had free acceſs, 74 
was not obliged to obſerve any ceremony, I 


_ fyly lifted up a curtain, and ſaw his holinefs 


with the, marquis of Guaſto, who would 
fain perſuade him to ſomething he did not 
approve of: I heard the pope ſay to the 
' marquis; I tell you no, for it is proper 


that I ſhould be neuter in the affair. 'As I 


immediately drew back, the pope himſelf 


called to me: upon which I advanced, and 
put the fine diamond into his hand; his holi- 
neſs then took me aſide, and the marquis 


0 
* 


retired to ſome diſtance. The pope whilſt 
he was examining the diamond, ſaid to me: 


| e dan pretend to talk to me of ſome 


e fubje& 
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ſubject of importance, and never once 
leave of whilſt the marquis ſtays in this 


apartment. 8o chuſing the ſubject that was 


moſt intereſting to myſelf, I began to diſ- 
courſe of the method which I had obſerved 
in tinging the diamond. The marquis 


ſtood leaning on one ſide againſt a tapeſtry: 
hanging; ſometimes he turned round on 


one foot, ſometimes on the other. The 
ſubject of this converſation of ours was of 
ſuch conſequence, that we could have talked 
upon it three hours. The pope took ſuch 
delight in it, that it counterbalanced the diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion, which the conference 
with the marquis had made upon his mind. 
As I mixed with our converſation that part 


of natural philoſophy which is connected 


with the jewellers art, our chat was protrac- 


ted almoſt the ſpace of an hour, and the 


marquis's patience was ſo worn out, that he 
went away half angry. The pope then ſhew- 
ed me great demonſtrations of kindneſs 
and concluded with theſe words: My dear 
Benvenuto, be diligent in your buſineſs, and 
Iwill reward your merit with ſomething 


more conſiderable than the thouſand crowns, 


which Gajo told me you deſerved for your 


trouble. I took my leave, and his holineſs 


B b 2 praiſed 
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praiſed me afterwards i in the preſence of his 
domeſtic officers, amongſt whim. was Latinb - 
Juvenale, who being now become my ene- 
ys endeavoured to do me all the ill offices in 

his power. Perceiving that the pope ſpoke of 
me ſo advaiitageouſly, | he faid : Benvenuto 
indeed is acknowledged to be a perſon of 
exttaordinary talents; but though it is 
natural for evety man to be partial to his 
"own countrymen, and give them the pre- 
ference, ſtill the manner of ſpeaking to fo 
great a perſonage as a pope, deſerves a pro- 
per degree of attention. He has had the 
boldneſs to declare that pope Clement was 
the handſomeſt prinee that ever exiſted, and 
that his virtues and abilities wete worthy of 
his majeſtic perſon, though he had adverſe 
fortune to ſtruggle with: this man at the 
ſame time affitms that your holineſs is quite 
the reverſe, that your triple crown does not 
ſit well on your head, and that you appear 
to be nothing more than a figure of ſtraw 
dreſſed up, though you have always had 
proſperous fortune. Theſe words were pro- 
nounced in ſo emphatical a manner by the 
perſon that ſpoke them, who knew very 


well how to give them a proper emphaſis, 
| that 


% 
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that the pope believed him. 1 had not- 
withſtanding neither uttered ſuch Words, 
nor had it ever come into my head to; make 


any ſuch compariſon. If the pope had had 
it in his power to do it without hurting his 
character, he would certainly have done 
me ſome great injury, but being @ man of 
underſtanding he pretended to turn the 
thing into a jeſt: yet he bore me an in- 
conceivable grudge in his heart, and 1 
ſoon began to perceive it, for I had no longer 
the ſame eaſy acceſs to him as formerly, but 
found it exceeding difficult to be admitted into 
his preſence. As I had long frequented his 
court, I immediately concluded that ſpme- 
body had been doing me ill offices with him, 


and upon my artfully tracing the affair to 


its ſource, I was told all, but could not 
diſcover the perſon who had thus tradueed 
me: I for my part was incapable of gueſ- 
fing who it was; had I come to the 
knowledge of the villain, I could have 
-wreaked an ample reyenge. ; 


In the mean time I worked at my little 
book with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and when I 
had finiſhed, carried it to the pope, Who 
. ſeeing it could not contain himſelf, 

B b 3 | but 
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but extolled it to the ſkies. I thereupon 
reminded him of his promiſe of ſending me 
with it to the emperor. He made anſwer 
that he would do what was proper, and that 
I had done my part. He then gave orders 
that I ſhould be well paid for my trouble. 
if However for the different works upon which 
6 I had been employed two months I was 
1 paid five hundred crowns and no more; 
all the great promiſes that had been made 
me, wete totally forgotten :. I received for 
the diamond a hundred and fifty crowns 
only ; the remainder I had for the little 
book for! which I deſerved above a thou- 
ſand crowns, as the work was rich in 
figures, foliages, enamel and Jewels. I 
took what I could get, and formed a reſo- 
lution to quit Rome directly. At this time 
his holineſs ſent the book to the emperor by 
a nephew of his, named ſignor Sfotza; that 
great prince was ſo pleaſed with the pre- 
ſent as to beſtow exceſſive praiſes on it, and 
immediately inquired after me. Signor 
Sforza having received proper inſtructione, 
* made anſwer-that an indiſpoſition had pre- 
vented my waiting upon his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty; for I was afterwards informed af all 
that had paſſed ge the occaſion. 
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_ Having in the mean time pot myſelf } in 
readineſs for a journey to France, I pro- 
poſed viſiting that Kingdom unaccompanied, 
but could not do as I intended on account 
of a youth. who lived with me and whoſe 
name was Aſcanio. This young perſon was 
the beſt ſervant in the world ; when I took 
him into my houſe, he had juſt left a maſter, 
named Franceſco, who was a Spaniſh gold- 
| ſmith. I Was unwilling to receive the lad 
for fear of having ſome diſpute with the 
Spaniard, and therefore told him, that I 
could r not receive him, leſt his maſter ſhould 
be. offended : at laſt the young man 
contrived fo, that his maſter wrote me 2 
letter, intimating that he had no objection 
to his entering into my ſervice. He paſſed. 
ſeveral months with me as meagre and leaf 
as a ſkeleton : we called him the old man, 
and I thought that he was in fact old, as 
well becauſe he was fo good a ſervant, and 
ſo knowing ; as by reaſon it did not appear 
probable that at the age of thirteen, for he 
ſaid he was no more, he ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of ſuch maturity of underſtanding. To re- 
turn to my ſubject, the young man in a few 
months began to improve in his perſon, and 


getting into good plight was become 
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handſomeſt young * in w b 
7 found him ſo * a. ſervant, and fo apt 
and ready in learning my buſineſs, I con- 
cel ived as great an affection t as if he 
had been my ſon, and kept him as well 
Seda 8 s if I. had been indeed his father. 
Seeing himſelf ſo much altered for the bet- 
ter, he thought himſelf very happy in fall- 
ing l inio my hands, and went ſeveral times to 


teturn thanks to his old maſter, who had been 
e cauſe of his good fortune. The Spa- 


— had a handſome young Wife, who fre- 
quently faid to Aſcanio, My lad' how have 
ou contrived to grow. ſo. handſcine ? For 


© & % * 


it was cuſtomary with them to call Him lad, 


at the time that he lived with them. Aſcanio 
anſwered Donna F ranciſca, it is my new 
maſter I am obliged to for this improve- 


ment in my perſon, and in every thing elſe. 


The malicious woman was not well pleaſed 
that, Aſcanio ſhould praiſe me; however, 
being looſely inclined, ſhe ſtifled her reſent- 


ment ſo as to careſs the youth a little 


more perhaps than was conſiſtent with the 
laws, of ſtrict virtue; and I quickly per- 
ceived that he went much oftener to ſee his 
miſtreſs, than had been uſual. It happen» 


0 one day that he ſtruck one of my 
appren- 


1 
* * 
- » 
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apprentices; who upon my return home, 
for I Had been out at that time com- 
ned tome, that Aſcanio had beat him 
without his having given him any ſort of - 
frovocativn': I thereupon ſaid to Aſeanio; 
never preſume again to ſtrikee any body that 
belongs to my family, either with or with 
dSut provotation; for if you de, I will make 
you feel the weight of my arm. To this 
he made 4 pert anſwer; fo I immediately 
fell upon him, and laying of both with my 
hands and feet, gave him the ſevereſt cor 
deine he had N received in his life. A 


he ran krein che Houſe; without eicher cloik 
or hat, and for two days after I neither 
knew ner inquired what was become of 
him: but when the two days were expired; 
there came a Spaniſh gentleman, named 
Don Diego, who defired to ſpeak to me. 
This was one of the moſt generous men 1 
had ever known in my life; T had done 
 feveral jobs for him, and had then ſome in 
hand; in a word he was my very good friend. 
He gave me to underſtand, that Aſcanio had 
returned to his old maſter, and defired I 
vw pleaſe to let him have his cloak and 

7M made anſwer, That the other had 

behaved 
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hehaved very ill, nd acted 1 in a very TY 
and ungentleman-like manner, adding, that 
if he had ſent me word immediately upon 
Aſcanio's repairing to him, that he had taken 
refuge at his houſe, I ſhould have been very 
ready to have diſcharged him; but that as 
he had kept him two days, without ever 
letting me know any thing of the matter, 
I was determined the lad ſhould not ſtay 
with him, but inſiſted that upon no ac- 
count he ſhould keep him any longer in his 
houſe.” Don Diego told what I had ſaid to 
Don Franceſeo, who only turned it into a 
jeſt. The next morning I ſaw Aſcanio em- 
Ployed upon ſome little trifling nick-nacks 
in his maſter's ſnop: As 1 paſſed by he made 
me a bow, and his maſter burſt out a laugh- 
ing; he then ſent to me Don Diego, 
the gentleman. abovementioned, - to deſire I 
would let Aſcanio have the cloaths which I 
had-given him; but that if I choſe to do 
otherwiſe, he did not care, for the lad ſhould 
never want for cloaths. Hereupon I turned to 
Don Diego, and ſaid: Signor Don Diego, Ine- 
ver in my life knew a more generous or a more 
worthy man than yourſelf, nor a perſon of 
greater integrity or more juſt in all his deal» 
Jogs ; but this Franceſco is the very * 
cl 0 
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of you in every reſpect, he is one of the 
moſt worthleſs ſcoundrels breathing, Tell 
him from me, that if he does not before the 
bell rings for veſpers, bring back Aſcanio td 
my ſhop himſelf, I am determined I will 
have his life : and tell. Aſcanio, that if he 
does not quit the place where he is, in the 
time which I have allotted his maſter, he 
muſt expect the ſame fate. Don Diego 
made no reply, but inſtantly departing, re- 
peated all I had faid to Franceſco, who upon 
hearing this intelligence, was frightened out 
af his wits, and did not know what to re- 
ſolve upon. In the mean time Aſcanio went 
in queſt of his father, who was juſt arrived 
at Rome from Tagliacozzo, the place of 
his nativity ; upon hearing the diſturbance 
that had happened, he was the firſt to ad- 
viſe Franceſco to bring back Aſcanio to me. 
Franceſco . ſaid to Aſcanio : Go yourſelf, 
and your father will go with you. Don / 
Diego then interfered, faying ; Franceſco, 
1 ſee, ' impending danger, you know better 
than I do what fort of a man Benvenuto 
183 carry the boy back to him without 
any ſort of apprehenſion, and 1 will ac- 
company you. I had now got "myſelf i in 
readineſs, and was walking e in 
my 
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my hop, intending. to wait till the hell 
tung for veſpers; and then to make 
ibis one of the moſt deſperate affairs 
I bad ever been concerned in, during the 
whale courſe of my life. Juſt then entered 
Dan Diego, F ranceſco, Aſcanio, and his fa- 
ther, whom I did not know. Vpon Aſ- 
canio's entering I looked angrily at them 
all, when Franceſco who was as 2. as death 
through fear, ſaid : 1 have here brought you 
back your ſervant Aſcanio, whom I enter- 
tained in my houſe without any intention to 
offend you. Aſcanio then ſaid in a reſpect- 
ful manner: Maſter, forgive me, I am come 
here to ſubmit to whatever you ſhall pleaſe 
to enjoin. I aſked him whether he was 
come to ſerve out the time he had a- 
greed, to? He anſwered that he was, and 
never to leave me more. I then turned 
about to the apprentice whom he had beaten, 
and bid him reach him that bundle of cloaths, 
ſaying at the ſame time; here are all the 
cloaths that I gave you, with theſe I Iike- 
wiſe reſtore you to your liberty, ſo you may 
go wherever you think proper. Don Diego, 
who by no means expected this, was in the 
| utmoſt aſtoniſhment. At the ſame time both 
Ai and his father intreated me to for- 
| give 
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give and take him again into my ſervice. 
Upon my afking him who the perſon was 
that pleaded his cauſe, he told me it was 
his father, to whom after much introaty A 

faid : As you are his father, I am willing, 
upon your account, to take him en into 
W 


; CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The 1 ſees out with Aſcanio for Fre rance, 
and paſſing through Florence, Bologna, and 
Venice, arrives at Padua, where he makes 
eme flay with the celebrated Cardinal 
Bembo.—Generous behaviour of the latter 
to Cellmi.—T he author ſoon after reſumes 
bis journey, and travels through Swiſſerland. 
— He is in great danger in creſſing a lake. 

He wihts Geneva in his way to Lyons, 

and after having refied four days in the 
laſt-mentioned city, arrives ſafe at Paris. 


EOS 3 3 FP” ; 
| | 


| I Had at this time formed a reſolution to 

ſet out for France, as well becauſe I per- 

ceived that the Pope's favour was withdrawn 

from me, on account of the ill offices of ſlan- 

derers, who miſrepreſented my ſervices, as 
for fear that thoſe enemies of mine who had 

moſt power and influence might ſtill do me 
ſome greater injury; for theſe reaſons I was 
deſirous to remove to ſome other country, 
and ſee whether fortune would there prove 
| more 
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more favourable to me. Having determined 
to ſet out the next morning I bid my faith- 
ful Felice enjoy all I had as his own till my 
; return; and in caſe I ſhould never come back, 
my intention was that the whole ſhould de- 
volve to him. Happening at this time to have 
a Perugian journeyman, who aſſiſted me in 
making the abovementioned piece of work. 
for the pope, I payed him off and diſmiſſed 
him my ſervice: the poor man intreated me 
to let him go with me, offering to bear his 
own expences: he obſerved to me moreover 
that if I ſhould happen to be employed for 
any time by the king of France, it was 
proper I ſhould have Italians in my ſervice, 
eſpecially ſuch as I knew, and were moſt 
likely to be of uſe to me. In a word, he had 
ſo perſuaſive a tongue, that I agreed to carry 
him with me upon his own terms. Aſcanio 
happening to be preſent at this converſation, 
' ſaid to me with tears in his eyes: When you 
took me again into your ſervice, I intended 
it ſhould be for life, and now I am re- 
ſolved it hall. I made anſwer that ſhould 
not be upon any account. The poor lad 
was then preparing to follow me an foot, 
When I perceived that he had formed ſuch a 
reſolution, I hired a horſe for him likewiſe, 
and 
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and been 8 my portmanteau behind * 
took with me a great deal more beggage than 
J ſhould otherwiſe have done. Leaving 


whence 1 travelled. on \ to Bologna, Venice, | 
and Padua: upon my. arrival, at the laſt city, 
my friend Albertaccio del Bene carried me 
* his own houſe from the inn I had put up 
at. The day following I went to pay my 
pre to Signor Pietro Bembo, who was 
not yet made a-cardinal. He gave me the 
kindeſt reception I had ever met with; and 
ſaid to Albertaccio : I am reſolved that Ben- 
venuto ſhall ſtay here with all. his compa- 

ny, if they were a hundred in number; fo 
determine to ſtay here with him, for | 
1 will not reſtore him to vou upon any ac- 
count: thus I ſtayed to enjoy the converſation 
of that excellent perſon. He had cauſed an 
apartment to be prepared for me, Which | 
would have been too magnificent even for a 
cardinal, and inſiſted upon my fitting con- 
ſtantly next to him at table; he then intima- 
ted to me in the moſt modeſt terms he could 
think of, that it would be highly agregable 
to him if 1 were to draw his likeneſs, there 
was, luckily for, me, nothing that I I defired 


more; ſo. having put ſome pieces of the 
whiteſt 
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whiteſt alabaſter into 4 little box, 1 bes 
gan the work, applying the firſt day two 
hours without ceaſing. I made ſo fine 2 
ſketch of the head, that my illuſtrious friend 
was aſtoniſned at it; for though he was Z 
perſon of immenſe literature, and had an 
uncommon genius for poetry, he had nt 
the leaſt knowledge of my buſineſs ; for 
which reaſon he thought that Thad finiſhed 
the figure, when I had hardly begun it; in- 
ſomuch that I could not make him ſenſible, 
that it required a conſiderable time to bring 
it to perfection. At laſt T formed a reſolu- 
tion to take my own time about it, and finiſh | 
it in the compleateſt manner I could: but as 
he wore a ſhort beard according to the Vene- 
tian faſhion, I found it a very difficult mat- 
ter ta make a head to pleaſe myſelf. iy 
however finiſhed it at laſt, and it appeared 
to me to be one of the moſt compleat 
pieces I had ever produced. He appear» 
ed to be in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment ; for 
he took it for granted, that as I had 
made it of wax in two hours, I could make” 
it of ſteel in ten: but Feger ſaw that it 
was not poſſible for me to do it in two 
hundred, and that I was upon the point of 
taking my leave of him, in order to ſet out 

Vol. IJ. Te: for 
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for France, he was greatly concerned, and 
| begged I would make him a reverſe for his 


medal, and that the device ſhould be the horſe 


Pegaſus i in the midſt of a garland of myrtle. 


This I did in about three hours, and it was 
finiſhed in an admirable taſte : he was high- 
Iy pleaſed with it and ſaid; Such a horſe 
as this, appears to. be a work ten times 
more conſiderable | than that little head 
upon which you beſtowed ſo much 
pains ; I cannot poſſibly account for this. 

He then begged and prayed of me to make 
it for him in ſteel, and ſaid; For God's ſake 
oblige me, you can do it very ſoon, if 
you will. I promiſed him that though 
it did not ſuit me to make it there, I would 
do it for him without fail at the firſt place I 
happened to fix my reſidence. Whilſt this 
converſation paſſed between us, I went to 
bargain for three horſes, which Thad occaſion | 
for on my journey to France. My illuſtri- 


ous hoſt, who had great intereſt in Padua, | 
' ſecretly befriended me on the occaſion ; 


inſomuch that when I was going to pay for 
the horſes, for which I had agreed to give 
fifty ducats, the owner of them ſaid to me: 
In conſideration of your merit, Sir, I make 


you a preſent of the three horſes. I an- 
|  {iwered : 
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ſwered : It i is not you that make me the pre- 
ſent; and 1 do not chuſe to receive it 
of him that does, becauſe I have not 
earned it by my ſervices. The good 
man told me, that if I did not take: thoſe 
horſes, I could not get any others in Padua, 
but, ſhould be under a neceſlity of walking, . 
L thereupon went to the munificent 2 oig- 
nor Pietro, who affected to know nothing 
at all of the matter, but loaded me with 
careſſes, and uſed his utmoſt perſuaſions to 
prevail upon me to ſtay at Padua. I who 
would by no means hear of this, and was de- 
termined to perform the jourt ey at any rate, 
found myſelf obliged to accept of the three 
horſes, and with them laſtantiy _ out n 
France. 


| A took the road through the Griſons, for it 
was unſafs to travel any other way on account 

of the war. We paſſed the two great moun- 
tains of Alba and Merlina (it was then the 
eighth of May, and they were covered with 
ſnow notwithſtanding) at the utmoſt hazard 
of our lives. When we had travelled 
over them, we ſtopped. at a little town, 
which, as nearly as I can remember, is called 
Vage, and there took up our quarters. 
EE: Cc 2 In 
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In the night there arrived a courier from 


F lorence, whoſe name was Burbacca. 1 


had heard this courier ſpoken of as a man 


of character, and clever at his buſineſs, but 
did not know that he had then forfeited that 


reputation by his knavery. As ſoon as he 


aw me at the inn, he called to me by my 


name, and faid that he was going about 
ſome buſineſs of importance to Lyons, and 
begged I would be fo good as to lend him 
a little money to defray the expence of his 
journey. I anſwered that I could not lend 
him money, but if he would travel in 
my company, I would bear his charges as 
far as. Lyons. The rogue then fell a 
crying, and counterfeited great concern, 
telling me, that when a poor courier, 
who was about buſineſs of importance 
to the nation, happened to be in want 
of caſh, it was the part of a man like me 
to aſſiſt him. He told me at the ſame time, 
that he was charged with things of great 
value belonging to ſignor Filippo Strozzi z 
and as he had a caſket with a leather cover, 
he whiſpered me very foftly, that there were 
Jewels to the amount of many thouſand du- 
cats in it, together with letters of the 


utmoſt An from ſignor Filippo 
- 8. 
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Stroazi. I thereupon deſired him to let me 
faſten the jewels ſomewhere about his body, 
which would be running leſs hazard than 
carrying them in the caſket ; at the ſame 
time he might leave the caſket, worth 
perhaps, ten crowns, to me, and I would 
 affiſt him as far as five-and-twenty. The fel- 

low made anſwer, that he would travel with 
me in that manner, ſince he had no other re- 
medy, for it would do him no honour to leave 
the caſket; and ſo we were both agreed. 
Setting out betimes in the morning, we ar- 
rived at a place ſituated between Valeſtat 
and Vezza, where there is a lake fifteen 
miles long, upon which we were to fail to 
Vezza. When I ſaw the barks, I was ter- 
ribly frightened, becauſe they are made of 
thin deal boards, neither well nailed toge- 
ther, nor even pitched; and if I had- not 
ſeen four German gentlemen with their- 
horſes in one of them, I ſhould never have. 
ventured a-board, but have turned back di- 
realy. I thought within myſelf at ſeeing 
the ſtupid ſecurity of theſe gentlemen, that 
the waters of the German lakes did not drown 
the paſſengers like thoſe of Italy. My two 
young fellow-travellers ſaid to me: Benvenu- 


to, it isa a dangerous thing toenter one of theſe 
Cc * barks 
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| barks with four horſes. My anſwer to them 
was Don't you ſee, ye poor cowards, that 
thoſe four gentlemen have entered one before 
| you, and that they fail away merrily ? If it 
were a, lake of wine, I ſhould fancy 
that they were rejoiced at the thoughts 
of being plunged into it; but as it is 
a lake of water only, I take it for granted 
they have no more inclination to be drowned 
in it than ourſelves. This lake was fifteen 
miles long, and about three broad; the coun- 
try, on one ſide, was a lofty mountain full 
of eaverns, on the other it was level and co- 
vered over with graſs. When we had ad- 
vanced about four miles, it began to row 
ſtormy, inſomuch that the watermen called 
out to us for help, begging that we would 
aſſiſt them in rowing; and ſo we did 
for a time. I ſignified to them, ſoon after, 
that their beſt way was to make the oppo- 
fite ſhore ; but they affirmed it to be im- 
poſſible, becauſe there was not a ſufficient 
depth of water, ſo that the bark would be 
ſoon beaten to pieces in the ſhallows and 
we ſhould all go to the bottom; they 
however ſtill importuned us to lend 
them a hand; and were conſtantly call- 
ing out to each other for aſſiſtance. As 
8 - I per- 
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1 perceived them in ſuch terror and jeo- 
pardy, having à ſorrel horſe a-board, I "Mo 
on its bridle, and held it in my lefe hand: 
the horſe by a Kind of inſtinct and intel< | 
ligence common to thoſe animals, ſcem- 
ed to perceive my intent; for by turning his 
face towards the freſh SY I wanted bim 
to ſwim to the oppoſite ſhore, and carry me 
over upon his back. At the very ſame in- 
ſtant there poured in from that fide, a wave 
ſo large, that it almoſt overwhelmed the 
veſſel.” Aſcanio then crying out, mercy! help 
me dear father! was going to throw himſelf 
upon me; but 1 clapped' my hand to my 
dagger, and bid the reſt follow the ex- 
ample I had ſet them, ſince by means of 
their horſes they might ſave their lives, 
as 1 hoped to ſave mine; adding, that I 
would kill the firſt who ſhould offer to : 
throw himſelf upon me. In this manner we 
advanced ſeveral miles in the moſt imminent ' 
danger of our lives. When we had advan- 
ced about half way, we faw a piece of level 
ground under the foot of a mountain, where 
we might get a-ſhore and refreſh ourſelves. 
Here the four German gentlemen had land- | 
ed, But upon our expreſſing a deſire to go on 
ſhore, the watermen would not conſent to 
Cc 4 = 
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it upon any account: 1 n ſaid, * 7 
young men, now is the time, m my boys, to 3 5 
your ſpirit, clap your hands to your ſwords, 
and compel them to land us. We effected 
our purpoſe with great difficulty, as they 
made a long reſiſtance z however, even after 
we had landed, we were obliged to climb 
a ſteep mountain for two miles, which was. 
more difficult than going up a ladder of 
equal height. I was armed with a coat of 
mail, had heavy boots, with a fowlin grpiece 
in my hand, and it rained as hard as it could 
pour; thoſe devils of Germans aſcended, at 
à ſurpriſing rate with their horſes, whilſt 
ours were quite unequal to the taſk, and 
ready to ſink with the fatigue of Per 
che rugged ſteep. When we had mounted a 
good way, Aſcanic's horſe, which was a . 
Hungarian courſer, had got a little before 
Burbacca the courier, and the young man Pp 
had given him his pike to carry. It hap-. 
pened through the ruggedneſs of the road,, 
that the horſe ſlipped, and went ſtaggering on 
in ſuch a manner, being quite helpleſs, as to 
hit againſt the point of the rogue of a co. 
rier's pike, which he could not keep out of 
the way, and which tranſpierced the beaſt in 
the throat and killed i it. * other young man \ 


ef. As 
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in attempting to help his brown nag, ſlipped. 9 
towards the lake, and caught at a vine- 


branch which was exceeding ſmall. Upon 
this horſe there was a cloak- bag, in which 
1 had put all my money, with whatever elſe 
I had moft valuable, to avoid being under 
a neceſſity of carrying it about me: I bid 
the youth endeavour to ſave his life, and 
never mind what became of the horſe; 
the fall was of above a mile, and he would 
have tumbled headlong down into the lake. 
Exactly under this place our watermen had 
_ planted themſelves, ſo that if the horſe. had 
fallen, it would have come ſouſe down upon 
their heads. I was before all the reſt, and 
ſtood to ſee the horſe tumble, which ſeem-! 
ed without the leaſt fear, to go headlong to 
perdition ; whereupon I ſaid to my young 
men, be under no ſort of concern, let us 
endeavour to preſerve ourſelves, and return 
thanks to God for all his mercies. Bur- 
bacca told me he was por concerned for his 
own loſs but for mine. I aſked him why- 
he was ſorry for my triling loſs, and not 
for his own which was ſo conſiderable. | He 
then anſwered in a paſſion, In ſuch a caſe 
as this, and conſidering the terms we are 


upon, it is proper to tell the whole truth; 
I knew. 
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Tknow that you had a good heap of ducats 
in the r noting as for ng! eder Which 
L affirined to be full of je wels atid precious 
ſtones, it is all a ſtory; there is nothing 
in it but a little caviar. When 

beard this I could not help laughing; hd 
young fellows laughed alſo, as for Bur- 
bacca he lamented” and expreſſed great 
concern for my loſs. The norte made an 
effort to relieve and extricate itfelf, When 
we had let it go, ſo that it was happily 
ſaved. Thus faughing and making our- 
ſelves: merry we! again exerted out ſtrengrh. 5 
to aſcend” the ſteep mountain! The four 
German gentlemen 0 had got” to the 
ſummit of the craggy precipice before us, 
ſent ſome peaſants to our a ſtance. At Taft” 
we. arrived at the miſerable inn, wet, tired 
and hungry; we were received in the kind- 
eſt manner by the people of the houſe, and 
met with moft comfortable refreſhment. | 
The horſe which had been ſo much Burt, 
was cured by means of certain herbs 
which' the hedges are full of; and we were 
told that if we conſtantly applied thoſe 
herbs to the wound, the beaſt would not only 
recover, but be of as WO ufe to us as ever; 


nee, we did as we were directed. 
Having 
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Haelug tlankel! the geutlemden alid being 
well refreſhed and recovered of Gut fütigüs, 
we left” the i inn, and continued dur jouffley, 
returning thanks to God for "prifitolc us 
froth ſo great aft imminent a danget. We 
arrived at 4 village beyond Vezz4, wilere we 
took up bur quarters; Here the _— 2 
watch' fing at all hours of the nig very 
| agreeably, and as the houſes in Dn My of 
od, he was conſtantly bidding them take 
_ cafe of their fires." Burbacca 010 had been 
greatly frightened | in the day-time, Was 
continually ſpesking and crying out in his 
dreams: 0 God J am drowning! this was 
occaſioned by his panick the day before, 
and by his having indulged the bottle 
too freely, and drinking With all the 
Germans. ; ſometimes he hollowed out I 
am burning, ſometimes I am drowning, 
and ſometimes he thought himſelf in hell 
ſuffering puniſhment for his ſins. This 
night paſſed away fo agreeably, that all 
our anxiety and trouble were converted 


into laughter and merriment. 


Having riſen very early next morning 
we proceeded on our journey and went to 


| dine at a very agreeable place called Lacca ; 
where 
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where we met with the beſt of treatment? 
we then, took guides to conduct us to a 2 
town called Zurich. The guide who at- 
tended me paſſed over a dike which was 
overflowed, ſo that the ſtupid ereature ſlip- 
ed, and both the horſe and he tumbled i into 
the Water. % whe was bohind having that 
fee Ree riſe, and bebold che fellow, as if 
nothing at all had happened, fell a ſinging 
again and made ſigns to me to go on. 
1 thereupon turned to the right, and break- 
ing through certain hedges, ſerved as a 
guide to Burbacca and my young men. 
The guide fell a ſcolding, telling me in the 
German language, that if the country peo- 
ple ſaw me, they would put me to death. 
We travelled on and eſcaped this ſecond 
danger. Our next ſtage was Zurich, a fine 
city, which may be. compared to a jewel 
for luſtre, and there we ſtaid a day to reſt 
ourſelves ; we left it early in the morning 
and arrived at another handſome town called 
Solothurn, from thence we proceeded to 
Lauſanne, Geneva and Lyons: we ſtopped 
four days at this laſt city, having travelled 
thither very merrily, ſinging and laughing 


all the way. I enjoyed myſelf highly in 
the 
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| the company of . ſome of my friends, was 
reimburſed the expences I had been at, and 
at the expiration of four days, ſet out 
for Paris. This part of our journey was 
excceding agreeable ; except only that 
when we came as far as Paleſſe, a gang of 
| free booters made an attempt to aſſaſſinate 
us, and with great difficulty we eſcaped 
them. From thence we continued our 
Journey to Paris, without meeting any 
ill accident, and travelling on in uninter- 
rupted mirth arrived ſafely. at. (hot metro- 
Pas | 
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bg Ae of 155 the pui nter. 
Tie author i is introduced to the Prerith -king, 
' Prakicis- LL at "if ontainblean, and meets 
wth 4 "moſt gracious reception. De Ling 
"s to take him into his fer vici 


| a Ks. 4 ſudden Hineſs conceives a” greas ſy 


diſite to France, and returns t I. taly.— 
Great kindneſs of the « cardinal” of Fer- 
- rard io tbe author. —What happened 4 
bim on tile road in his Way from Lyons fo 
 Perrara.—He is kindly received by the duke. 
w—T he author arrives at Rome where lie 
finds his faithful ſervant Felice. Curious 
Letter from the cardinal of Ferrara concern- 
ing the behaviour of cardinal Gaddi.—The 
aui ſior is falſely accuſed by bis ſervant Peru- 
gio of being poſſeſſed of a great treaſure, of 
which he had robbed the caſtle of St. Angela, 
when Rome was ſacked by the Spaniards.--= 
He is arreſted and carried fee to the 
af Yf St. Angelo, 


__ 
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Ar TER having reſted myſelf a ſhort time, | 


I went in N of Roſſo the Fainter who 
8. * | Was 
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was then in the ſervice of king Francis, I 
took it for granted that this man was one of 
the beſt friends I had in the world, becauſe 
J had in Rome behaved to him in as obliging 
a manter, as it is poſſible for one perſon to 
behave to another; and as a conciſe account 
may be ſufficient to convey, an idea of 
my conduct to the reader, I will here 
lay the whole before him, that the 
ſin of ingratitude may appear in its moſt 
odious and ſhocking colours. When he was 
at Rome he endeavoured to depreciate the 
works of Raphael of Urbino, at which his 
ſcholars were provoked to ſuch a degree 
that they were bent on killing him; this 
danger I preſerved him from, watching over 
him day and night with the greateſt fatigue 
imaginable. Upon another occaſion he had 
ſpoken ill of ſignor Antonio da San Gallo, an 
excellent architect; in conſequence of which 
the latter had him ſoon turned out of an em- 
ployment, which he had procured for him 
from ſignor Agnolo da Ceſi, and from that 
time forward became ſo much his enemy, 
that he would have ſtarved, if J had not often 
lent him ten crowns for his ſupport. | As he 
had never diſcharged this trifling debt, 1 


went to Pay him a viſit, being informed 
that 
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that he was in the king s ſervice, and 
thought he. would not only return me 
my money, but do all that lay in his 
power in recommending me to the ſervice 
of the great monarch. But the fellow no 
ſooner ſaw me, than he appeared to be in a 
terrible confuſion, and faid : My friend Ben- 
venuto, you have put yourſelf to too great an 
expence to come ſo long a journey, eſpecial- 
ly. at ſuch a time as this, when the court 
is entirely taken up with the approaching 
war, and can give no attention to our 
trifling performances. I anſwered that I 
had brought with me money enough to bear 
my expences back to Rome, in the ſame 
manner that I had travelled to Paris; ad- 
ding, that he made me a very indiffe- 
rent return for all 1 had [ſuffered on his ac- 
count, and that I began to believe what 
Signor Antonio da San Gallo had told .me 
concerning him. Upon his turning what I 
ſaid into a jeſt, I faw through his low 
malice, and ſhewed him a bill of exchange 
for 500 crowns addreſſed to Riccardo del 

Bene. The wretch was greatly aſhamed, 

and would have detained me in a manner 
by force, but I laught at him and went 

w in the company of a' painter who. 


happened 
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Oren to be then preſent. His name 
was Sguazzella, and he was a Florentine 
re I went to lodge and board at his 
houſe, having with me three horſes and 
three ſervants. 1 met with the beſt of 
treatment there and paid accordingly... I 
afterwards ſolicited an interview with the 
king, to whom I was introduced by Signor 
Giuliano Buonaccorſi his treaſurer. I was 
in no haſte on the occaſion, as I did not know 
that Roſſo had exerted himſelf to the ut- 
moſt to prevent my ſpeaking to his majeſty. 
As ſoon as Signor Giuliano perceived this, he 
carried me with him to Fontainbleau, and in- 
troduced me into the preſence of the mo- 


narch, of whom I had a moſt favourable au- 


dience a whole hour. The king was pre- 
paring for a journey to Lyons, which made 
him defire Signor Giuliano to take me 
with kim, adding, that they ſhould diſcourſe 
by the way of ſome fine works which his 
majeſty intended to have executed. 80 I 
travelled in the retinue of the court, and 
cultivated the friendſhip of the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, Who had not as yet received 
the ſcarlet hat, I had every evening a 
long converſation with this great perſonage, 
who told me that I ſhould lay at Lyons at 
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an abby of his, and there enjoy myſelF till 
the king returned from the campaign; 
adding, that he himſelf was going to Gre- 


noble, and that T ſhould find all proper ac- 
commodation at his abby at Lyons. Upon 


our arrival at that city I was taken ill, and 
Aſcanio found himſelf attacked by a quar- 
tan ague, ſo that J was quite diſguſted with 


the French court, and began to be in 


the utmoſt impatience to return again to 
Rome. The cardinal ſeeing me reſolved to 


go back,' gave me a ſum of money to make 


him a baſon and a cup of filver. Things 


being thus ſettled, my young man and J ſet 


out for Rome, extremely well mounted. 


As we croſſed the mountains of Sampione, I 


happened to fall into the company of ſome 
Frenchmen, with whom we travelled part 
of the way; Aſcanio had his quartan ague, 
and I a ſlow fever, which I thought 


would never leave me. My ſtomach was ſo 
much out of order, that for four months, 1 


hardly eat a roll a week, and was very Eager 
to get to Italy, chuſing rather to die in my 
own country than in France. When we had 
paſſed the mountains of Sampione above- 


mentioned, we came to a river hard by a 
a place called Iſdevedto. This river was 


very 
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very broad and deep, and had a long nar⸗ 
row bridge over it without any rails. 
There had fallen a conſiderable dew i in. the 
morning, ſo that when I came to the bridge, 
which was ſome time before the reſt, 1 
perceived it to be very dangerous; I there- 
fore ordered my. young men to diſmount, 
and lead their horſes. Thus I ſafely got 
over, and rode on talking to one of the 
Frenchmen who was a perſon of condition; ; 
the other who was a ſcrivener ſtaid be- 
hind. us, and laughed at the French gentle- 
man and me, for being ſo much afraid 
about nothing, as to take the trouble of walk- 
ing. I turned about, and ſeeing him at 
the 51 of the bridge, begged of him 
to come on cautiouſly, as the place was ex- 
ceeding dangerous; the other keeping up to 
the national character of his country, told 
me in French, that I was a daſtardly man 
there being no danger at all. Whilſt he 
Uttered theſe words, he ſpurred his horſe a 
little, which. inſtantly ſtumbling fell by the 
ſide of a great ſtone: but as God is often mer- 
ciful to fools, the beaſt of a rider happened 
to light with the dumb animal upon a great 
hole, where both man and horſe tumbled in. 
As ſoon as I perceived this I began to run as 
D oY 2 _ faſt 
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| be at my diſpoſal. Alter dinner 1 gave ſe- 


faſt as 1 ebald; and with en difficulty g ot 
upon the ſtone; from this I hung luſpended, 


and catching at a border of the ferivener's 
cloak, pulled him up by it, whilſt” the 
water ſtill ran from his noſtrils; for he 
had ſwallowed down a great quantity of it, 
and narrowly eſcaped being | drowned : 

feeing him at laſt out of danger I congra- 
tulated him on his eſcape, and expreſſed 
my joy at having ſaved his life. He an- 
ſwered in French that I had done nothing 
at all, and the point of moſt importance 


was his having loſt a bundle of papers, to 


the value of many a ſcore of crowns, and 
this he ſeemed to ſay in anger, being ſtill 


wet, and his cloaths all dripping with water. 


I turned about to our guides and deſired them 


to help the fool, telling them I would pay 
them for their trouble. One of the men 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, and fiſhed up 


his papers, ſo that the ſcrivener loſt nothing. 
The other would put himſelf to no trouble to 
affiſt him or ſave his bundle, and therefore 
deſerved no recompence. When we were ar- 
rived at the place abovementioned, we had 
made up a purſe amongſt us, which ,was to 


veral 
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veral pieces out-of the common purſe. to 
the guide, that had helped the ſcrivener ; 
the latter ſaid that I might be liberal of my 
own, for he did not intend to give the 
man any thing more, than was in, our agree- 
ment for conducting us: this mean be- 
haviour provoked me to give the ſordid 
wretch much opprobrious language. The 
other guide who had taken no trouble, 
came up and inſiſted on ſharing the re- 
ward: - when I told him, that he who 
had borne the croſs, deſerved . the recom- 
_ pence, he anſwered ; that he would ſoon 
ſhew. me a croſs, at which I ſhould bewail 
my folly. I told him that I would light 
a candle at that'croſs, by means of which 
I hoped that he ſhould be the firſt who 
would have cauſe to weep: As we were 
then upon the confines of the Venetian and 
German territories, the fellow ran to alarm 
the neighbourhood, and returned with a 
hunting pole in his hand, followed by a 
crowd. I being till on horſeback, cocked 
my piece, and turning about to my fellow- 
travellers, ſaid :. I will begin with ſhooting 
that man, and do you endeavour to do your 
duty; ; theſe fellows are cut-throats and com- 
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mon aſſaſſins, who catch at this opportunity 


to murder and rob us. The inn-keeper; at 


Whoſe houſe we had dined, then called to 


one of the ring-leaders of the band of ruf- 
fians, who was a man advanced in years, 


and begged he would endeavour to pre- 


vent the miſchief likely to enſue, telling 
him, that they had a young man of great 
ſpirit to deal with, that even if they were 


to cut me to pieces, I ſhould be ſure to kill 


a number of them, and that after all, I 
might very probably eſcape out of their 
hands, and even kill the guide. Thereupon 
the old ruffian ſaid to me: Go your ways, 
you would have enough to do to cope with 
us, even if you had a hundred men to back 
you. I who was aware that he ſpoke the 
truth, and finding reſolution in deſpair, 
had determined to ſell my life as dear as I 


could, ſhook my head and anſwered, I ſhould 


have done my beſt, and endeavoured 
to ſhew myſelf a man. We continued our 
Journey, and as ſoon as we put up in the 
evening, we ſettled accounts with regard to 
our common purſe : I ſeparated from the 
ſordid ſcrivener with the utmoſt contempt ; 
whilſt I had an equal efteem for the other 


Frenchman, who was in every reſpect a 
| gentleman, 
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gentleman. Soon after I arrived at Ferrara, 
accompanied only by my two fellow travel- 
lers on horſeback. 


I had no "Ep diſmounted, but I went 
to pay my reſpects to the duke, that I might 
ſet out next morning for our lady of Loretto. 
I had waited till it was dark, at laſt the 
duke made his appearance: I kifſed his 
hand, and he received me with all poſ- 
fible demonſtrations of kindneſs, defiring 
me to ſtay to ſupper. I anſwered him 
in the politeſt manner; Moſt excellent 
Sir, for theſe four months paſt I have eat 
ſo little, that it is almoſt a wonder I ſhould 
be alive; as. I am therefore ſenſible that I 
can eat nothing that is ſerved up to 
your table, I will paſs away the time you 
are at ſupper in chat, which will prove more 
agreeable to us both, than if I were to 
ſup with your excellency. Thus we enter- 
ed into a converſation which laſted till late 
at night. I then took my leave, and upon 
returning to my inn, found grand prepara- 
tions made there; for the duke had ſent me 
the remains of his ſupper, with plenty of ex- 
cellent wine: ſoas I had paſſed my uſual time 
of COP by two hours, Iſatdown to table with 

Dd 4 a moſt 
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a moſt voracious appetite, and this was the 
firſt time I had been able to eat hearty dur- 
ing the courſe of four months, | 


Having ſet out in the morning I repaired 
to our lady of Loretto, and after paying 
my devotions at that place, I continued my 
Journey to Rome, where I found my faith- 
ful friend Felice, to whom I reſigned my 
ſhop with all my furniture and ornaments, 
and opened another next door to Sugarello 
the perfumer, which was much more 
ſpacious and handſome than that which I 
had quitted. I took it for granted, that 
the great French monarch would forget me, 
and therefore I engaged in ſeveral jobs 
for noblemen ; amongſt others I began the 
cup and baſon that I had promiſed to make 
for the cardinal of Ferrara. I had a num- 
ber of hands at work, and ſeveral things 
to be done both in gold and ſilver. I had 
made an agreement with my. Perugian 
Journeyman, wha had kept an ' exact ac- 
count of all the money that had been laid 
out for him in cloaths and other articles, 

(which with his travelling expences amount- 
ed to about ſeventy crowns,) that three 


erowns a month ſhould be ſet aſide to clear 
* 
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them off, as he earned above eight crowns 
a month in my ſervice. . In about two 

months the rogue left my ſhop, whilſt I. had 

a great deal of buſineſs upon my hands, de- 

claring that I ſhould have no farther ſatisfac- 

tion. I was adviſed to have recourſe to the 
law. for redreſs, for I had formed a reſolu- 
tion to'cut off one of his arms, and ſhould - 
certainly have done it, if my friends had not 
remonſtrated to me, that I ſhould take care 
how I attempted any ſuch thing, as it might 
be the cauſe not only of my loſing the 
money entirely, but even of my being ba- 
niſned a ſecond time from Rome, ſince it was 
impoſſible to tell how far my violence. might 
extend: they added, that it was in my power 
to get him arreſted directly, by virtue of 

the bill in his own hand writing, which 1 

had in my. poſſeſſion. This advice I deter- 

mined to follow, but choſe to behave as 

diſpaſſionately in the affair as I could. I 

commenced a ſuit with him before the audi- 


tor of the chamber, and having ſucceeded in 


it, I threw him into priſon in conſequence of a 
decree of the court, after the cauſe had been 
ſeveral months depending. My ſhop was 
at this time full of works of great importance 


* amongſt others were the ornaments * 
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zold and Pen of the wife of fignor Giro- 
Kune Orſino, father to ſignor Paolo, now 


ſon-in-law to our duke Coſmo, Theſe 


pieces I had brought pretty near a concluſion, 
and others of till. greater importance of- 
fered every day. I had twelve hands in all, 
and worked day and night myſelf, excited 
by. the deſire of reputation and 225 | 


Whillt I was thus affiduous i in going on with 
my buſineſs, I received a letter from the 
© cardinal of Ferrara, the purport of which 


of Was as follows. 


60. Mee friend Bevenuto, a few days 


ago his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty mentioned 


your name, and ſaid he would be glad to 
have you in his ſervice; I told him that you 


had made me a promiſe, that whenever I 


ſhould fend for you upon his an inp hy 


account, you would come directly. His 
majeſty replied, I deſire he may be ſupplied 
with money, to enable him to perform the 
journey, in a manner becoming ſo eminent 


an artiſt. Upon ſaying this, he inſtantly 


ſpoke to his admiral to order me to be paid 
* thouſand: gold crowns out of the trea- 


ſury, 
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ſury. Cardinal Gaddi happened to be pre- 
ſent at this converſation; who thereupon 
interpoling told his majeſty, that it was un- 


neceſſary for him to give ſuch an order, as he 


had himſelf remitted to you a proper ſupply 
of money, and you were already upon the 
road. Now if this ſhould not be the caſe, 
if you have neither received the money, nor 

are ſet out upon the journey, nor have heard 
any thing of the matter, but it ſnould be 
a meer fineſſe of the cardinal, to ſhew 
that he patroniſes men of genius  fa- 
voured by the king, or to make an oſten- 
tatious parade of having befriended you, 
as I am inclined to think it is'nothing 
more; immediately upon receiving this 

letter, which contains the real truth, ſend 
me your anſwer. In conſequence thereof 
I will at my next interview with the great 
monarch, contrive in the preſence of the 
crafty cardinal, to make the converſation 
turn upon you, and I will tell him that you 
never received any of the money, which 
cardinal Gaddi pretends to have remitted 
to you, nor ever ſet out upon the journey but 
are ſtill at Rome: And I intend to make 
it evident that cardinal Gaddi ſaid this 


an through vanity; and ſhall contrive 
TE] matters 
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matters ſo, that his majeſty ſhall again ſpeak 
to. his admiral to order the charges of your 
Journey to be defrayed by the treaſury : thus 

you. may depend upon receiving the ſupply 
en you by this munificen prince.“ 

5 he 
Let the whole 1 SM * . 


- the great power and influence of malig- 


nanti ſtars and adverſe. fortune over us poor 
mortals.” I had never ſpoken twice in my 
days to this fooliſh little cardinal Gaddi; and 
he did not play me this trick with any view 
to hurt or injure. me, but merely through 
_ folly and ſenſeleſs oftentation, that he might 
be thought to patroniſe men of genius, 
whom the king was deſirous to have in his 
ſervice, and to concern himſelf in their 
affairs in the ſame manner as the cardinal : 
of Ferrara. He was guilty. of another 
folly in not apprizing me of it afterwards, 
for rather than expoſe him to ſhame, 
I ſhould for the ſake of my country have 
thought of ſome excuſe to palliate the abſur- 
dity of his conduct. I had no ſooner re- 
ceived the letter from the cardinal of Fer- 
rara, but I wrote him back word that I had 
heard nothing at all from cardinal Gaddi, and 


hug even if he had made me any propoſal, I 
| ſhould 
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ſhould never have quitted Italy withont the 
knowledge of my friend the cardinal of Fer- 
rara: eſpecially as I then had in Rome more 
buſineſs than I ever had before; but that at 
the firſt intimation of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, ſignified to me by ſo great a 
perſonage as his reyerence, I ſhould inflantly - 
lay aſide mw other TORR and: fet's out for 

France.“ n „ 3546 bun 


| When 1 had font my 8 ry aaa 
ous Perugian journeyman thought of playing 
me a trick, in which he was but too ſuc- 
ceſsful, ' through the avarice of pope Paul 
Farneſe, and ſtill more that of his baſtard 
ſon, who then had the title of duke of 
Caſtro. This journeyman gave one of the 
ſecretaries of Signor Pier-Luigi, to under- 
ſtand, that having worked in my ſhop ſeve- 
ral years, he had diſcovered that I was not 
worth leſs than 80000 ducats; that the 
greateſt part of this wealth conſiſted in'jew- 
els which belonged: to the church, that 
they were part of the booty I had poſſefied = 
myſelf of in the caſtle of St. Angelo, at the 
time of the ſack of Rome; and that there 
was no time to loſe, but that I ought with- 


On 


out delay to be taken up and examined, Ihad 
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one morning worked above three hours : 
at the jewels of the abovementioned mar- ö 
5 lady, and whilſt my ſhop. was open- 
ing, and my ſervants were ſweeping it, 1 
put on my cloak in order to take a turn or 
two: bending my courſe through the Ju- 
lian ſtreet, I entered the quarter called Chi- 
avica, where Criſpino captain of the city- 
guard met me with his whole band of fol- 
lowers, and told me roughly, I was the 
pope'ꝰs priſoner. I anſwered him, Criſpino, 
you miſtake your man. By no means, ſaid 
Criſpino; you are the ingenious artiſt Ben- 
venuto, I know you very well, and have 
orders to conduct you to the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, where noblemen and men of genius 
like yourſelf are confined. As four of his myr- 
midons were going to fall upon me, and 
deprive me forcibly of a dagger which I had 
by my ſide, and of the rings on my fingers, 
Criſpino ordered them not to offer to 
touch me; it was ſufficient, . he ſaid, for 
them to do their office, and prevent me 
from making my eſcape. Then coming 
up to me, he very politely demanded my 
arms. Whilſt I was giving them pp, 
I recollected, that it was in that very 


* 1 had * killed Pompeo. 
From 


From thenco they conducted me to the 
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caſtle, and locked me up in one of the 
upper apartments of the tower. This was 
the firſt time I ever knew the inſide of 'a 
priſon; and I was then in my thirty-ſeventh 


year, 1 N N * . 8 ee a oy 95 8 \ 
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1 r- ta the pope's ber- Aue Apes ”Y 
| #1 getting ile tredfare mentiond" in the loft 
| chapter from the author, perſuades his fa 
| Ther to proceed againſt him with great eve 
vx ri. Cellini undergoes an examination 
| before the governor of Rome and other ma- 
giftrates. His famous ſpeech in vindica- 
tion of his innocence —Pier- Luigi does his 
utmoſt to ruin him, whilſt the French king 
inter poſes in his behalf. Kind behaviour 
of the governor of the caſtle to him. 
Story of the 'friar Pallavicini,——The 
"author prepares to make his eſcape with the 
" affiſtance of his boy Aſcanio. The pope 
it offended at the French king's mterpoſi Hon, 
and reſolves to keep the author in perpetual ; 
| confinement. 
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Prec-Luig, the pope's baſtard ſon, having 
maturely reflected on the great ſum of money, 
which I was charged with having in poſ- 
leon. immediately e to his father to 

make, ; 
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make that money over to him: the pope 
readily granted his requeſt, at the ſame time 
adding, that he would aſſiſt him i in the re- 
covery of it. After 1 had been detained 
priſoner a whole week, they appointed com- 
miſſioners to examine me, in order to bring 
the affair to ſome iſſue. I was thereupon 
ſent for into a large handſome hall in the 
caſtle, where the examiners were aſſem- 
bled; theſe were, firſt, the governor of 
Rome, Signor Benedetto Converſini, a native 
of Piſtoia, who was afterwards biſhop of 
Jeſi; the ſecond; the procurator of the 
exchequer, whoſe name I cannot now re- 
collect; the third, the judge of criminal 
cauſes, named Signor Benedetto da Galli. 
They began, firſt to examine me with 
tenderneſs and humanity, but afterwards 
broke out into the rougheſt and moſt. 
menacing terms imaginable, occaſioned, 
as I apprehend, by this ſpeech of mine: 
Gentlemen, you have, for above an hour, | 
been queſtioning me about an idle ſtory: 

and ſuch nonſenſe, that it may be juſtly 
faid of you, that you are trifling, and 
there is neither head 'nor tail in what 


Fou fay; ſo Þ beg it of you as a favour, 


that you would tell me your meaning, 
Vol. I ; Ee | and 
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2464" let me hear ſoniething like keule 
and reaſon from you, and not idle ſto- 
ties and fabulous inventions. At theſe 
words the governor could no longer diſ- 
guiſe his brutal nature, but -faid to me: 
Vou ſpeak with too much confidence, 
or rather with too much inſolence; how 
"ever 1 will humble your pride, and make 
you as tame as a ſpaniel, by what I am 
going to tell you, which you will find to be 
neither an idle ſtory nor nonſenſe, but ſuch 
concluſive reaſoning that you will be obli- 
ged to ſubmit to it. 80 he began to de- 
| en * follows: 3 * e 5 


win we tab with certaleip; chat you 
were in Rome at the time of the ſacking of 
this unfortunate city, and in this very 
© caſtle” of St. Angelo, where you performed 
the office of gunner: as you are by trade 
goldſmith and jeweller, pope Clement, 
baving a particular knowledge of you, and 
* incapable-of meeting with others of the bu- 
ſmeſo, employed you ſecretly to unlooſe all 
"the precious ſtones in his crowns, mitres and 
rings; and putting an intire confidence in 
you defired you to ſew them up in your 
INF you — Baa of that confi- 


dence 


* 
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dence to appropriate to your own uſe to the 
value of 80000 crowns unknown to his ho- 
lineſs : this information we had from a 
journeyman of yours, to whom you diſco- 
vered the whole affair, and boaſted of the 


fraud. We now therefore enjoin and com- ; 


mand you to find theſe jewels, or the va- 
lue of them, after which we will diſcharge | 
and ſet you at liberty.“ 


9 hs not hear theſe words without hd: 
ing out into a loud laugh; when I had ſuf- 


jtciently indulged my mirth, I delivered my- 


ſelf thus: I return my hearty. thanks to the 
ſupreme Creator, that this firſt time it has 
_ pleaſed his divine majeſty I ſhould be a priſo- 
ner, I have the happineſs not to be confined 
for any criminal exceſs of paſſion, as general- 
ly happens to young men. If what you ſay 
were true, I am in no danger of ſuffering 
corporal puniſhment, as the laws at that time 


had loſt all their force and authority; for I 


might excuſe myſelf by affirming that, as a 
\ ſervant to his holineſs, I had kept that trea- 
ſure as a depoſit for the apoſtolical ſee, with 
an intention to put it into the hands of 
ſome good pope, or of thoſe that ſhould 
claim it of me, as you do now, if the fact 
E e 2 were 
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were as you 'repreſent it. The ä 
governor would not ſuffer me to proceed 
_ any farther, but interrupting me at theſe 
words, cried out in a fury: Give what glofs 
you pleaſe: to the affair, Benvenuto, it is 
enough for us that we have difcovered the 
perſon who poſſeſſed himſelf of the 'trea- 
ſure; be as expeditious therefore as poſſible, 
otherwiſe we ſhall take other methods with 
you, and not- ſtop at words. As they 
were then preparing to depart, I faid to 
them, Gentlemen, you have not finiſhed 
my examination, hear me out, and then do 
as you pleaſe. They ſeated themſelves 
again, though they appeared to be in a great 
paſſion, and unwilling to hear any thing 
I could ſay for myſelf; nay they ſeemed to be 
in a manner ſatisfied with their inquiry, and 
to think that they had diſcovered all they 
wanted to know: I therefore addreſſed 
them in the following terms; You are to 
know, gentlemen, that I have lived in Rome 
near twenty years, and I was never before 
impriſoned either here, or any where elſe. 
A theſe words the brute of a governor inter- 
rupted me and ſaid : Yet you have killed men 
enough in your tithe. I replied; This is your 
nw aſſertion, as Rana by any acknow- 
— 
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ledgment of mine, but if a perſon. were to 
endeavour to deprive you of life, no doubt 
but you would defend yourſelf the beſt you 
could; and if you were to kill him, you 
would be fully juſtified in the eye of the 
law : ſo. let me conclude my defence, as 
vou , propoſe to lay it before his holineſs, 
and profeſs that you mean to paſs a juſt 
NOI 


I muſt repeat it to you, Gentlemen, that 
I have been near twenty years an inhabi- 
tant of this great metropolis, and have been 
often employed in works of the greateſt im- 
portance: I am ſenſible that this is the 
ſeat of Chriſt, and ſhould, in caſe any tempo- 
ral Prince had made a wigked attempt againſt 
me, immediately have had recourſe to this 
Holy tribunal, and to God's Vicegerent, to 
prevail on him to eſpouſe my cauſe. But 
alas! what power ſhall I have recourſe to 
in my preſent diſtreſs ? To what prince ſhall 
I fly, to defend me from fo wicked an at- 
tempt ? Should not you, before you ordered 
me to be arreſted, inquire where I had de- 
poſited the 80000 crowns in queſtion? Should 
not you likewiſe have examined the liſt of 


thoſe jewels, as they were carefully num- 
8 E e 3 | bered 
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bered in the apoſtolical chamber five hun- 
dred years ago? In caſe you had found any 
thing wanting, you ſhould have taken my 


books and myſelf, and confronted them 
with the jewels. I muſt inform you, that 


the books, in which the pope's jewels; and 


thoſe of the triple crown have been re- 
giſtered, are all extant; and you will find 
that pope Clement was poſſeſſed of nothing, 


but what was committed to writing with 


the utmoſt care and exactneſs. All I have 
to add is, that when the unfortunate pope 
Clement was for making an accommodation 


with the Imperial Free-booters, who had 
plundered Rome and inſulted the church, 
there came a perſon to negotiate the accom- 
modation, whoſe name was Cæſar Iſcati- 
naro, if my memory does not fail me, who 
| having as good as concluded the treaty with 


that injured pontiff, the latter, in order to 


compliment the negociator, let a ring drop 


from his finger, worth about four thouſand 


crowns, and upon Iſcatinaro's ſtooping to 
take it up, his holineſs deſired him to wear 
it for his ſake. I was preſent when all this 
happened, and if the diamond be miſſing, 
1 have told you what became of it; but I 
en almoſt poſitive thay you will find even 


this 
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this regiſtered. You may therefore well be. 
aſhamed, of having thus attacked a man of 
my character, who has been employed i in 
ſo many affairs of importance for the 
apoſtolical ſee. I muſt acquaint you, that 
had it not been for me, the morning that 
the Imperialiſts ſcaled the walls of Rome, 
they would have entered the caſtle 8 
meeting with any oppoſition; I, though 
unrewarded for my ſervices, exerted myſelf./ 


vigorouſly in managing the artillery, when 


all the ſoldiers had forſaken their poſts. 
I likewiſe animated to the fight a com- 
panion of mine, named Raphael da Mon- 
telupo, a ſtatuary, who had quitted his 
poſt like the reſt, and hid himſelf in a 
corner quite frightened and diſmayed; when 
I aw him entirely negle& the defence of 
the caſtle, I rouſed his courage, and he and 
I, unaſſiſted, ſlaughtered ſuch numbers of 
our foes, that the ſoldiers. turned their 
force another way, I was the man that 
fired at Iſcatinaro, upon ſeeing him ſpeak 
diſreſpectfully to pope Clement, and, behave 
infolently t to his holineſs, like a Lutheran and 
an impious Heretic as he was, Pope Clement 
_ notwithſtanding cauſed the perſon who had 
ee that glorious⸗ actions 0 be fought 
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all over the caſtle in order to have him hang- 


ed. I was the man that. ſhot the prince of 
Orange through the head, under the ram- 
parts of this caſtle. I have moreover made 
for the uſe of the Holy Church, a vaſt num- 
ber of ornaments of ſilver, gold and pre- 
cious ſtones ; as likewiſe many medals, and 
the fineſt and moſt valuable coins. Is this 
then the prieſtlike return which is made to 
a man, that has ſerved you with ſo much di- 
ligence and zeal ? Go now and repeat to the 
pope all T have ſaid, aſſuring him, that he 
Has all his jewels, and that I got nothing 
elſe in the church's ſervice at the me- 
lancholy ſack of this city, but wounds 
and bruiſes; and reckoned upon nothing 
but an inconſiderable recompenſe which 
pope Paul had promiſed me. Now I 
know what to think of his nee and 5 
of you! his miniſters. _" 


Whilſt 1 littered theſe ts thay Rood 
aſtoniſhed, -and looking attentively at each 
other, departed with geſtures that teſtified 


wonder and ſurpriſe. - They then went 


all three together to inform the pape: of 
what I had ſaid; the latter in ſome 


conf uſion gave orders, that. a diligent and 
accurate 
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accurate inquiry ſhould be made into the'ac- 
count of all the jewels, and upon finding 
that none of them were miſſing, they left 
me in the caſtle without taking any farther 
notice of me. Signor Pier-Luigi, however, 
vent ſo far as to endeavour to deſtroy me, 


in order to conceal bis own miſconduct 1 in 
the NG | 


pw this time of agitation and trouble, 
king Francis had heard a circumſtantial: ac- 
count of the pope's keeping me in con- 
finement ſo unjuſtly: and as a noble- 
man belonging to his court, named Mon- 
fieur de Montluc, had been ſent ambaſſador 
to his holineſs, he wrote to him to apply for 
my enlargement to his holineſs, as a perſon 
that belonged to his majeſty. The pope, 
though a-man of ſenſe and extraordinary 
abilities, behaved in this affair of mine 
like a perſon of as little virtue as un- 
derſtanding; the anſwer he returned the 
- ambaſſador was: That the king his maſ- 
ter need not give himſelf any concern 
about me, as I was a very turbulent, trou- 
bleſome man; therefore he adviſed his 
majeſty to leave me where I was, becauſe he 
kept * in for committing murder 
| and 
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and other atrocious crimes. The kingof France 
made anſwer, That juſtice was ſtrictly ob- 


ſerved in his dominions, and that as he re- 
warded and favoured good men, ſo he pu- 


niſhed and diſcountenanced the bad: add- 
ing, that as his holineſs had ſuffered me to 


leave Italy, and had been no longer ſolici- 
tous about my ſervices, he upon ſeeing me 
in his dominions, had gladly taken me 
under his patronage, and now claimed me 
as his ſubject. Though theſe were the 
greateſt honours and favours that could poſ- 
fibly be conferred upon a man in my ſtation 
of life, they were highly prejudicial and 


dangerous to my cauſe. The pope was ſo 
tormented with jealous fear, leſt 1 ſhould 
go to France and diſcover his baſe treatment 


of me, that he was conſtantly watching for 


an opportunity to get me diſpatched, with- 


out hurting his own reputation. The con- 


ſtable of the caſtle of St. Angelo, was a 
countryman of mine, a Florentine, named 
ſignor Georgio Ugolini. This worthy gen- 
tleman behaved to me with the greateſt po- 

liteneſs, permitting me to walk freely about 
the caſtle on my parole of honour, and 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe he ſaw 
22 ſeverity and „ of my treat- 


ment: 
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ment: upon my offering to give him ſecu- 
rity for this indulgence, he declined taking | 
it, though he knew the pope to be greatly 

exaſperated againſt me, merely becauſe he 
heard every body ſpeak of me as a man of 
truth and integrity. Thus I gave him my 
word and honour, and he even put me into 
a, way of working a little at my buſineſs. 
As I took it for granted, that the pope's 
anger would ſoon. ſubſide, on account not 
only of my innocence, but of the king of 
France's interceſſion ; I cauſed my ſhop to be 
kept open, and my young man Aſcanio 
came to-and-fro to the caſtle, bringing 
me ſome things to employ me: though 
I could do but very little, whilſt fo unjuſtly 
confined ; however, I made a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and bore my hard fortune the beſt 
I could, having won the hearts of all the 
guards and ſoldiers belonging to the garri- 
ſon. As the pope ſometimes came to ſup 
at the caſtle, whenever this happened, it 
was not guarded, but the doors were left 
open like thoſe of any other palace. On 
ſuch occaſions the priſoners were put under 
cloſer confinement; but this general rule 
was not obſerved with reſpect to me, for I 


Was always at liberty to walk about the 
Courts: 
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courts : under theſe circumſtances I was fre- 
quently adviſed by the ſoldiers to make 
my eſcape, who moreover declared, that 
they would affiſt me in the recovery of my 
liberty, being ſenſible how unjuſtly I was 
treated. The anſwer J made them was, 
That I had given my word and honour to 
the conſtable of the caſtle, who was one of 
the moſt worthy men breathing, and had 
E N great favours on me. 

Amongſt the ſoldiers who adviſed 1 me to 
make my eſcape, there was one, a man 
of great wit and courage, who reaſoned 
with me thus : My good friend Benvenuto, 
you ſhould confider that a man who is a pri- 
ſoner, - neither is nor can be bound to keep 
his word, .nor to any thing. elſe: take my 
advice, and fly from this villain of ——— 
and from his baſtard fon, who have ſworn 
your deſtruction, I being determined ra- 
ther to loſe my life than break the pro- 
miſe I had made to the worthy conftable, 
bore my hard lot the beſt I could, and had 
for the companion of- my confinement a 
monk of the Pallavacini family, who was a 
celebrated preacher. He was confined for 
hereſy, and had a great deal of wit and 


humour 


0 
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humour in converſation, but was one of the 
molt profligate fellows in the world, cone 
taminating himſelf with all forts of vices; 
I admired his ſhining qualities, but his 
_ odious vices I freely cenſured and held in 
abhorrence. This monk was conſtantly 
preaching to me, that I was under no obli+- 
gation to keep the word I had given to the 
conſtable of the caftle, becauſe I was a 
priſoner : I made anſwer that he ſpoke like 
a monk, but not like a man : for he that is 
a man and not a monk, thinks himſelf 
obliged to keep his word upon all occaſions, 
and in whatever circumſtances he happens to 
be ſituated : therefore as I was a man and 
not a monk, I was reſolved never to violate 
my - plighted faith. The monk perceiving 
that he could not corrupt me by all the ſub- 
tile and ſophiſtical arguments, which he 
urged with ſo much force, had recourſe to 
other means to ſeduce my virtue. For ſeve- 
ral days after he read to me the ſermons of 
the monk Jeronimo Savonolora, and made 
ſo admirable a comment upon them, that 1 
was more delighted with it, than even with 
the diſcourſes themſelves, though they 
had given me ſuch high ſatisfaction; in fine, 
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1 had conceived ſo high an opinion of him, 


that I would have done any thing elſe at his 
recommendation, except breaking my word. 

The monk ſeeing me aftoniſhed- at his great 
talents, thought of another expedient; ſo 


he aſked me what method I ſhould have 
had recourſe to, if they made me a cloſe 


priſoner, in order to effectuate my eſcape. 
Deſirous of giving the ingenious monk 
ſome proof of my own acuteneſs, I told him 
that I could open any lock, even the moſt 
difficult, eſpecially thoſe of that priſon, 
which I ſhould make no more of forcing, 


than of eating a bit of cheeſe. The monk 


in order to make me diſcover my ſecret, be- 
gan to run me down, obſerving that men 
who have acquired reputation by their ta- 
lents, make many boaſts, and that if they 
were afterwards called upon to carry their 


boaſtings into execution, they would ſoon 


Forfeit all the reputation they had acquired; d 
adding, that what 1 ſaid, ſeemed ſo far to 


paſs all the bounds of probability that 
he apprehended were I to be put to the 


trial, I e come "IO Auen work _ 
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Finding myſelf puſhed hard by this devil 
of a monk, I told. him that I generally 
promiſed much leſs, than I was able to per- 
form, and that what I had ſaid concern- 
ing the locks, was a meer trifle; for 1 
would ſoon convince him, that I had 
ſaid nothing but the truth; in a word, 
IJ éinconſiderately diſcovered to him my 
hole ſecret. The monk affecting to take 
little or no notice of what he ſaw, immedi- 
:ately learned the myſtery. - The worthy 
conſtable continued to allow me to walk up 
and down the caſtle, as I thought proper, 
and did not even order me to be locked up 
at night, like the reſt of the priſoners; 
at the ſame time he ſuffered me to work 
as much I pleaſed in gold, ſilver and wax. 
J had been employed ſome weeks on a 
baſon for the cardinal of Fertara, but 
being weary of my confinement, I grew 
tired alſo of large works, and only 
amuſed myſelf with now and then ma- 
king little figures of wax. The monk 
ſtole a piece of this wax, and by means 
thereof put in practice all J had inconſider- 
ately taught him, with regard to counter- 
feiting the keys of the priſon. He had 
taken for his aſſociate and aſſiſtant a clerk 
named 
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named Lewis, who Was a native of Padua; 
upon theit attempting to eounterfeit theſe 
hoe? the ſmith diſcovered them; as the 
conſtable ſometimes came to ſee me at 
my apartment, and ſaw me working in this 
wax, he immediately knew it, and ſaid; 
that poor "unfortunate Benvenuto, has in- 
"deed been very hardly uſed; he ſhould not 
however hive concerned Himſelf in ſuck 
tricks, ſince I have done ſo much to oblige 
him; for the future T will confine him cloſe 
priſoner, and ſhew him no indulgence. 
So he ordered me to be cloſely confined, 
and with ſome circumſtances of ſevetity, 
which 1 ſuffered from the reproaches, 
and opprobrious language of his ſervants, 
who had been my well wiſhers, but 
now upbraided me with the obligations 
their maſter had laid me under; calling 
me an ungrateful and faithleſs man. As 
one of them was more bitter and abuſive 
on the occaſion, than was conſiſtent with 
decency, I being conſcious of my own inno- 
&ence, anſwered boldly that I had never 
acted the part of a traitor or a faithleſs man, 
that I would aſſert my innocence at the ha- 
zard of my life, and that if either he, or 


any _" ever again offered. to give me 
any 
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any ſuch abuſive language, I ſhould,” without 
heſitation, give him the lie. Not being 
able to bear this affront he ran to the con- 
ſtable's apartment, and brought me the wax, 
with the model of the key, As ſoon as I 
ſaw the wax, I told him that both he 
and I were in the right; but begged to 
ſpeak- with the conſtable, that I might let 
him into. the whole affair, which was of 
much greater importance than they imagi- 


ned. The conſtable ſoon after ſent for me, 


and I told him all that had paſſed . he 
thereupon put the monk into cloſe confine- 
ment, and the latter informed againſt the 
clerk who had like to have been hanged for 
it. The conſtable however huſhed up the af- 
fair which was already come to the ears of 
the pope, ſaved the clerk from the gallows, 

and reſtored .me the ſame liberty as I had 


eryoyed before. 


When I found I had been mo with ſo 
much rigour in this affair, I began to think 
ſeriouſly, and ſaid within myſelf : if this 
man ſhould again happen to take ſuch a 
freak, and not chuſe to truſt me any longer, 
I ſhould not care to be beholden to him, 
but ſhould make a trial of my own ſkill, 

Ya. . "WE which 
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_ which I ; doubt not would have 2 very 
different ſucceſs from that of the monk. 
J got my ſervants to bring me new thick 
ſheets, and did not ſend back the dirty ones; 
upon their aſking me for them, 1 anſwered 
that J had given them away to ſome of the 
poor ſoldiers; adding, that if it ſhould come 
to be diſcovered, they would be in danger 
of being ſent to the galleys; thus my jour- 
neymen and ſervants, Felice in particular, 
took the utmoſt care to keep the thing ſe- 
cret.: I pulled all the ſtraw out of the tick 
of my bed, and: burned it, for I had a chim- 
ney in the room where I lay. I then cut 
thoſe ſheets into a number of ſlips, each 
about one third of a cubit in length, and 
when I thought I had made a ſufficient; 
quantity to reach from the top to the bot- 
tom of the lofty tower of the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, I told my ſervants that I had gi- 
ven away as much of my linen as I thought 
proper, and deſired they would take care to 
bring me clean ſheets, adding, that I would 
_ conſtantly return them the dirty ones. Theſe 
orders my journeymen and ſervants quickly 
forgot. The cardinals Santiquattro. and 
Cornaro cauſed my ſhop to be ſhut up, tel- 
ling me in plain terms that his holineſs 
_—_ -- would 
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would not hear of my enlargement, and that 
the great favour ſhewn me by the king of 
France had rather been of prejudice than 
any benefit to me: they added, that the 
laſt words which Monſ. de Montluc had ſpo- 
ken to the pope, by the direction of the 
king, were, that his holineſs ſhould get the 
cauſe tried by the ordinary judges of the 

court, and that if I had any way tranſgreſſed 
I. ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment ordained by 
the law; but in cafe I were innocent, it was 
but juſt they ſhould diſcharge me. Theſe 
words had provoked the pope 'to ſuch a 
degree, that he had almoſt formed à re- 
| ſolution to detain me priſoner the reſt of my 
days. It muſt be acknowledged, that the 
conſtable of the caftle on this occaſion 
eſpouſed my cauſe to the utmoſt of his 
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Quarrel between the author and Aſeanio— 

Strange di Herder of the conftable of the 

. caſile, whi ch cauſes an alteration in his be- 

. . hauwur to Cellini.—T] he latter is confined 

more cloſely than. ever, and treated noith 
great ſeverity, —His wonder ſul eſcape out of 
the caſtle. — He is received and concealed for 
a time at cardi nal C ornaro's palace, 


* "OY _ —_ FR Pr * 4 — 


M Y enemies, when they ſaw that my 
ſhop was ſhut up, took every opportunity 
do inſult and revile my ſervants and friends, 
who viſited me in my confinement. It hap- 
pened that Aſcanio, who came twice every 
day to fee me, begged that I would get a 
little waiſtcoat made for him of a blue 
ſattin waiſtcoat of mine, which I had worn 
but once, when I walked in proceſſion with 
it. I told him that it was no time nor place 
for ſuch finery, The lad was fo af- 
fronted at my refuſing him a rag of a 
waiſtcoat, that he declared he would go 
N e eme 


* j 
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home to his father's at Tagliacozzo. I 

anſwered with indignation, that I ſhould 
be glad if I were never to ſee: his face more; 
and he ſwore, in a moſt furious paſſion, that 
he would never again. appear in my preſence; 
Whilſt this altercation paſſed between us, we 
were walking round the battlements of the 
caſtle, and as the conſtable himſelf hap- 
pened to be taking a turn at the ſame time, 
we met him juſt as Aſcanio ſaid to me, I 
am going to leave you, farewell for ever. 
To this I anſwered, for ever let it be, and 
to make it more certain, I ſhall ſpeak to the 
guards not to let you paſs for the future: 
ſo turning to the conſtable, I earneſtly in- 
treated him to command the ſentinels ne- 
ver to ſuffer Aſcanio to paſs, telling him, 
at the ſame time, that the good: for- nothing 
fellow came only to increaſe my ſufferings, 
and therefore I begged it as a favour that 
he might no longer have any admittance, 
The conſtable was ſorry. for what had 
happened, as he knew the lad to be poſ- 
ſeſled of an uncommon genius, and as his 
beauty was ſo great that thoſe who had ſeen 
him but once, could not help conceiving 
an affection for him. The young man left 
the * weeping, and had with him a little 
71 | ſcimitar 
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ſeimitar, which he ſometimes wore, Une Z 


cealed under his "cloaths* as he was co- 
ming out of the caſtle,” with his face be. 
dewed with tears, he happened to meet 
two of my moſt inveterate enemies, Jero- 
nimo the Perugian, and Michele, both 
goldſmiths, This Michele who was a 
friend to that rogue of a Perugian, and 
an enemy to Aſcanio, ſaid to the latter: 
What can this mean? Aﬀcanio weeping! 
Is your father dead? I mean your father 
at the caſtle? He is living, anſwered Af 
canio, but you are a dead man; there- 


upon raiſing his arm, he, with his ſeimi- 


tar, gave him two wounds, both on the 
head; with the firſt he brought him to the 
ground, and with the ſecond he cut off the 
fingers of his right hand, at the ſame time 
waunding him on the head ; fo that he lay 
motionleſs, like one deprived of life. The 
pope having received information of what 
had happened, ſaid with great indignation : 
Since it is the king's pleaſure, that Benve- 
nuto be brought to a trial; go, bid him pre- 
pare for his defence in three days time. 
The proper officers came to me from his 

holineſs, and delivered themſelves' according 
to his eee The worthy” "conſtable 


upon 
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upon this. repaired. to the pope, and made 
him ſenſible, that I had nothing at all to 
ſay to the affair, and that J had turned off | 
the youth who had committed that raſh ac- 
tion ; in ſhort, he defended. my cauſe ſo well, 
that he prevented me from falling a victim 
to the pontiff s reſentment. Aſcanio fled 
to Tagliacozzo, to his father's houſe, and 
wrote to me from thence to beg my pardon 
a thouſand times, and acknowledge his fault 
in having added to my ſufferings by his 
i miſbehaviour; he concluded by aſſuring me 

that if God ſhould ever be ſo merciful as to 
deliver me from my confinement, he would 
never again forſake me. In my anſwer TI 

deſired he would endeavour to improve. in 
his buſineſs, telling him that if the Almigh- 
ty reſtored my e 1 ſhould be WR to 
ſend for him. "gt hee 


The conſtable of the caſtle hes annually a 2 
certain periodical diſorder, which totally 
deprived him of his ſenſes, and when the 
fit came upon him, he was talkative to ex- 
ceſs; every year he had ſome different 
whim. one time he conceited himſelf meta- 

morphoſed into a pitcher of oil ; anather 


time he thought himſelf a frog; and began 
| F f 4 1 to 
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to "yy as ſuch; another ti ime again bete f 
_  gined he was dead, and it was found ne- 
ceſſaty to humour his coneeit by making a 
ſhew of burying him: thus had he every 
year ſome new phrenzy. This year he fan- 
cied himſelf a bat, and when he went to 
take a walk, he ſometimes made juſt ſuch a 
ndiſe as bats do; he likewiſe uſed geſtures 
with his hands and his body, as if he were 
going to fly. His phyficians, who knew his 
diſorder; and likewiſe his old ſervants, pro- 
cured him all the pleaſures and amuſements; 
they could think of; and as they found he 
delighted greatly in my converſation; they 
frequently came to me, to conduct me to His 
apartment, where the poor man often de- 
tained me three or four hours chatting N 
with him. He ſometimes kept me at his 
table to dine or ſup, and always made me 
fit oppoſite to him; on which occaſion he 
"never ceaſed to talk himſelf, or to en- 
courage me to join in converſation: at 
theſe interviews I generally tock care to 
eat heartily,. but the poor conſtable neither 
eat nor ſlept, infomuch that I was tired 
and Jaded. by conſtant "attendance ; upon 
examining his countenance J could per- 
Free. that his e Wan quite ſhock- 
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ingly” and that he began to ſquint? He 

aſked-me whether I had ever had a fancy to 
fly; I anſwerrd, that I had always been rea- 
dieſt to attempt ſuch things as men found 
moſt difficult; and that with regard to fly- 
ing, as God had given me a body admirably 
well calculated for running, I had even te- 
ſolution enough to attempt to fly. He then 
propoſed to me to explain how I could con- 
trive it: I replied,” that when I attentiyely 
conſidered the ſeveral creatures that fly, and 
thought of effecting by art, what they do by 
. the force of nature, I did not find onè ſo fit to 
| imitate as the bat. As ſoon as the poor man 
heard mention made of a bat, his phrenzy 
for the year turning upon that animal, he 
eried out aloud, it is very true, a bat is the 
thing; he then addreſſed himſelf to me and 
ſaid : Benvenuto, if you had the opportuni- 
ty, would you have the heart to make an at- 
tempt to fly? Tanſwered, that if he would give 
me leave, I had courage enough to attempt 
to fly as far as Prati by means of a pair of 
wings waxed over. He faid thereupon, I 
ſhould like to ſee you fly; but as the pope 
has enjoined me to watch over you with 
the utmoſt care, and I know that you have 
| the 2 of the devil, and would avail 

. yourſelf 


. 


yourſelf of 8 . to 8 1 
eſcape, I am reſolved to keep you locked up 
with a hundred keys, that you may not ſlip 
out of my hands. J then began to ſolicit 
him with new intreaties, putting him in 
| mind that 1 had had it in my power to make 
my eſcape, but through regard to the pro- 
miſe J had made him would never avail my- 
ſelf of the opportunity; I therefore be- 
ſeeched him for the love of God, and as 
he had conferred ſo many obligations on 
me, that he would not make my con- 
dition worſe than it was. Whilſt I ut- 
| tered theſe words, he gave inſtant orders 
that 1 ſhould be tied and confined. a cloſer 
priſoner than ever. When I faw that it was 
to no put poſe to entreat him any e 1h 


| you * I will cdatrive to mods my re | 
notwithſtanding. So they carried me off 
and Jqcked me ". with the veel care. 


15 1 to eliderats upon the me- 
thod I ſhould purſue to make my eſcape: 
as ſoon: as I ſaw myſelf locked in, I ſet 
about examining the place in which I was 
. confined, and thinking I had diſcovered a 
ſure way to get out, I revolved in my mind 

— 
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in what mafmer J could deſcend the height 
of the great tower. Having firſt of all 
formed a conjecture of the degree of line 
ſufficient for me to deſcend by, I took a 
new pair of ſheets which I had cut into 
ſlips, and ſewed faſt together. The next 
thing I wanted was a pair of pincers | 
which I took from a Savoyard, who was 
upon guard at the caſtle. This man had 
care of the caſlæs and the ciſterns belonging 
to the caſtle, and likewiſe worked as a 
carpenter; and as he had ſeveral pair of 
pincers, and one amongſt others which was 
thick and large, thinking it would ſuit my 
purpoſe, I took and hid it in the tick of my 
bed. The time being come that I intended 
to make uſe of it, I began with it to pull at 
the nails, which faſtened the plates of 1 iron 
infixed upon the door, and as the door was 
double, the clenching of thoſe nails could 
not be perceived. I exerted my utmoſt ef- 
forts to draw out one of them, and at laſt 
with great difficulty ſucceeded. As ſoon as I. 
had drawn the nail, I was again obliged to 
torture my invention, in order to deviſe ſome 
expedient to prevent its being perceived: 1 
immediately thought of mixing a little of 


the _— of __ iron with wax, and as 
this 


Fa * 08 O 
15 le was exactly of the g r 
| the heads of the nails, which. 1 had prof 
5 with it counterfeited their remſemblance 
on the iron plates, and as many as I drew 
i i: imitated in wax. I left each of the 
Plates faſtened both at top and bottom, 
and refixed them with ſome of the nails 
that I had drawn; but the nails were cut, 
and 1 drove them in ſlightly ſo that they 
| juſt ſerved to hold the plates. I found it a 
very difficult matter to effect all this, becauſe 
the conſtable dreamt every night that I had 
made my eſcape, and therefore uſed, to ſend 
Frequently to have the priſon | ſearched ; 
ide perſon employed on this occaſion had the 
appearance. and behaviour of one of the 
0 eity-g dards. The name of this fellow was 
5 3 and he conſtantly brought with him 
| another, named John Pedignone ; the lat- 
ter was a ſoldier, - the former a ſervant. 
This John never came to the room, where I 
was / confined, without giving me abuſive 
language. The other was from Prato, 
where he had, lived with an apothecaty ; 
he, every evening carefully. examined the 
lztes of iron abovementioned, as welk as 
the whole priſon., 1 conſtantly ſaid to him, 


Kamine che well for I am poſitively deter- 
minded 
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| mined to make my eſcape. Theſe: words 
occaſioned a bitter enmity between him and 
me; ſo with the utmoſt care 1 depoſited 
all my tools, that is to ſay my pincers, and 
à dagger of a tolerable length, with other 
things belonging to me, in the tick of my 
bed, and as ſoon, as it was day- light, ſwept 
the room myſelf, for I naturally delighted 
in cleanlineſs, but on this occaſion I took 
care to be particularly neat. As ſoon as 
& had ſwept the room, I made my bed with 
equal care, and adorned it with flowers 
which were every morning brought me 
by a Savoyard. This man, as I have 
| obſerved before, took care of the ciſtern 
and the.caſks belonging to the caſtle, and 
ſometimes amuſed himſelf with working 
in wood it was from him I ſtole the 
pincers, with which I pulled out the nails 

that faſtened the iron plates on the door. 
| To return to my bed, whenever Bozza' and 
| Pedignone came, I generally bid them keep at 
bg" ES from it, that they might not dirty 
and ſpoil it ; ſometimes I would fay to them 
(for they would now and then merely for 
diverſion tumble my bed) you dirty dogs I 
will draw one of your ſwords, and maul you 
at ſuch a rate, as you never were mauled 
befote: 
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befor: do you think yourſelves vrorthy 
to touch the bed of a man like me? Upon 
ſuch an occaſion I ſhauld not ſpare my own 


life, but am ſure that I ſhould: be able to 


take away yours: ſo leave me to my own 
troubles and ſorrows, and do not make my 
lot more bitter than it is; if you act other - 
wiſe, I will ſhew you what a deſperate man 
is. capable of. The men repeated what I 
ſaid to the conſtable, who expreſly com- 
manded them never to go near my bed, or- 
dering them at the ſame time when they 
came to me, to have no ſwords, and 
and to be particularly careful with reſpect to 
every other circumſtance. Having thus 
ſecured my bed from their ſearches, I 1 
thought I had gained the main point, 
and was on that account highly rejoice... 
ed; ; Sf 


| Fel holiday evening the conſtable being 
very much diſordered, and his madneſs riſen 
to the higheſt pitch, he ſcarce ſaid any thing 
elſe, but that he was become a bat, and de- 


fired his people that if Benvenuto happened 


to make his eſcape, they ſhould take no no- 
tice, of it, for he muſt ſoon catch me, as he 
n _ doubtleſs, be much better able Y, | 

y 
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fly by night than II adding, Benvenuto i 4 
counterfeit bat; and I am a bat in good ear- 
neſt, let me alone to manage him, I ſhall bo 
able to catch bim I warrant you, His 
phrenzy continuing thus in its utmoſt vio- 
lence for ſeveral nights, he tired the pati- 
ence of all his ſervants, and I by various 
means came to the knowledge of all that 
| paſſed, though I was indebted for my 
chief information to the Savoyard, who 
was very much attached to me. Ae I. 
had formed a reſolution to make my eſcape 
that night, let what would happen, I began 
with praying fervently to almighty God, that 
it would pleaſe his divine majeſty, to be- 
friend and aſſiſt me in that hazardous enter- 
prize: I then went to work and was employ- 
ed the whole night in preparing whatever I 
had occaſion for. Two hours before day- break 
I took the iron plates from the door with great 
trouble and difficulty, for the bolt and the wood 
that received it made a great reſiſtance, ſo 
that I could not open them, but was obliged 
to cut the wood: I however at laſt forced the 
door; and having taken with me the above-' 
mentioned flips of linen, which I had rolled 
up in bundles with the utmoſt care, I went” 
oF and got upon the right ſide of the: 


tower 
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before : ” you think yourſelves : worthy 
to touch the bed of a man like me? Upon 
ſuch an occaſion I ſhould not ſpare my own 
life, but am ſure that I ſhould; be able to. 
take away yours: fo leave me to my own. 
troubles and ſorrows, and do not make my 
lot more bitter than it is; if you act other- 
wiſe, I will ſhew you what a deſperate man 
is capable of. The men repeated what J. 
faid to the conſtable, who expreſly com- 
manded them never to go near my bed, or- 
dering them at the ſame time when they 
came to me, to have no ſwords, and 
and to be particularly careful with reſpect to 
every other circumſtance. Having thus 
ſecured my bed from their ſearches, I 
thought I had gained the main point, 
and Was on that eee e ede 


ed. * * K F . | a ; , a * 


One holiday evening the conſtable being 
very much diſordered, and his madneſs riſen 
to the higheſt pitch, he ſcarce ſaid any thing 
elſe, but that he was become a bat, and de- 
fired his people that if Benvenuto happened 
to make his eſcape, they ſhould take no no- 
tice. of it, for he muſt ſoon: catch me, as he 
. ee be much better able LE 
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counterfeit bat; and I am a bat in good car- 


able to catch him I warrant you. IIS 
phrenzy continuing thus in its utmoſt vio- 


lence for ſeveral” nights, he tired the pati- 
ence of all his ſervants, and I by various 


means came to the knowledge of all that 


paſſed,” though I was indebted for my 
chief information to the Savoyard, WhO 
was very much attached to me. As F. 


had formed a reſolution to make my eſcape 


that night, let what would happen, I began 


with praying fervently to almighty God, that 


it would pleaſe his divine majeſty, to be- 


friend and aſſiſt me in that hazardous enter- 
prize: I then went to work and was employ- 
ed the whole night in preparing whatever 1 


had occaſion for. Two hours before day- break 


I took the iron plates from the door with great 
trouble and difficulty, for the bolt and the wood 


that received it made a great refiſtance, ſo 


that I could not open them, but was obliged 


to cut the wood: I however at laſt forced the 
door; and having taken with me the above- 


mentioned flips of linen, which I had rolled 
up in bundles with the utmoſt care, I Went 


dun and got upon the right ſide of thei: 


tower 
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neſt, let me alone to manage him, I that bo. a 
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tower, and having obſerved FRO with | 
in two tiles of the roof I leaped upon 
uren with the utmoſt! eaſe. © I was in a 
white doublet, and had on a pair of white 
ſpatterdaſhes, over which I wore a pair 
of little light boots, that reached half way 
up my legs, and in one of theſe I put my 
dagger. I then took the end of one of 
my bundles of long flips, which I had made 
out of the ſheets of my bed, and faſtened 
it to one of the tiles of the roof, that hap- 
pened to jet out four inches; and the long 
ſtring of flips was faſtened to the tiles in 


the manner of a ſtirrup: when 1 had fixed 


it firmly, I addreſſed myſelf to the Deity 
in theſe terms: Almighty God, favour my 
cauſe, for thou knowelt it is a juſt one, and 


L am not on my part wanting in my utmoſt 


efforts to make it ſucceed. Then letting 
myſelf down gently, and the whole weight 
of my body being concentered in my arm, 
Lat laſt reached the ground. It was not a 
moon- light night, but the ſtars ſhone with 


a reſplendent luſtre. When I had touched 


the ground, I firſt contemplated the great 

height which I had deſcended with ſo much 
courage; and then walked away in high 
joy, thinking I had recovered my liberty : 
EST but 
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but I ſoon found myſelf miſtaken ; for the 

conſtable had cauſed two pretty high walls to 
be erected on that ſide, which made an inclo- 
ſure for a ſtable and a yard to keep his poul- 
try in: this plate was ſhut with great bolts 
on/abcioutiide;. When I faw myſelf im- 
mured in this incloſure, I felt the greateſt 
_ anxiety imaginable. Whilſt I was walking 
backwards and forwards, my foot happened 
to hit againſt a long pole covered with ſtraw ;. 
this I with much difficulty fixed againſt 
the wall, and by the ſtrength of my arms 
climbed to the top of it: but as the wall 
was ſharp, I could not get a ſufficient hold 
to enable me to deſcend: by the pole to the 
other fide. I therefore reſolved to have re- 
| courſe to my other ſtring of flips, for I 
had left one tied to the great tower: ſo I 
took the ſtring, and having faſtened it pro- 
perly, I deſcended down the ſteep wall ; 
this put me to a great deal of pains and 
trouble, and likewiſe tore the ſkin off the 
palms of my hands, inſomuch that they 
were all over bloody, for which reaſon I 
reſted myſelf a e and waſhed them 
in my own water. - When I thought 
I had ſufficiently recited my ſtrength, 
I came to the laſt wall which looked 

Vol. 1. Go towards 
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towards the meadows, and having pre- 


pared my ſtring of long flips, which I 


Wanted to get about one of the nitched 
battlements, in order to deſcend this as 
1 had done the other higher wall, a ſenti- 
nel perceived what I was about. Finding 
my deſign obſttucted, and myſelf in dan- 
ger of my life, I reſolved to cope with 
the ſoldier, who ſeeing me advance to- 
wards him teſolutely with my drawn dag- 
ger in my hand, thought it moſt adviſe- 
able to keep out of my way. Aſter I 
had gone a little way from my ſtring, I 
inſtantly returned to it, and though I was 
ſeen by another of the ſoldiers upon guard, 
the man did not care to take any notice 
of me. 80 1 faſtened my ſtring to the 
nitched battlement, and began to let my- 
ſelf down: whether it was owing to my 
being near the ground, and preparing to 
give a leap, or whether my hands were 
quite tired, I do not know, but being una- 
ble to hold out any longer, I fell, and be- 
coming quite inſenſible, continued in that 
ſtate about an hour and a half, as nearly as 
I can gueſs: having afterwards. for a while 
- refreſhed myſelf with ſleep, and the day 


beginning to break, the cool breeze that 
| e 
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- precedes. the riſing of the ſun brought ms 
to myſelf; but I had not yet thoraughs 
ly recovered my ſenſes, for I had concei- 
ved 4 ſtrange notion, that I had beet 
babes, and was then in purgatory. 1 
however by degrees recovered my ſtrengta 
and powers, and perceiving that I had got 
out of the caſtle, I ſoon recollected all that 
had befallen me. As I perceived that my 
ſenſes had been affected, before I took | 
: notice that my leg «was broke, I clapped 
my hands to my head, and found them 
all bloody: I afterwards. ſearched my bo- 
dy all over, and thought I had received 
no hurt of any conſequence; but upon at- 
_ tempting to riſe from the ground, I found 
that - wy, right leg was cut three inches 
Jeep, juſt above the heel, which threw me 
into a terrible conſternation. I thereppan 
pulled my dagger out of the ſcabbard, 
which had a ſharp. point, for that ocga- 
fioned the hurt to my leg; as the bone 
could not bend any way, it broke in 
that place; I therefore threw away the 
ſcabbard, and cutting the part of my ſtring 
of {lips, that I fill had left, I bandaged my 
leg the beſt I could; I then erept on, upon 
| all _ towards the gate, with my dagger "2 
 Gg2 in 
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in my hand, ad, upon coming up to it, , 


fo found it ſhut : but obſerving a ſtone under 
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the gate, and thinking that it did not ſtick. 
very faſt, I prepared to'puſh it away; clap- | 
ping my hands to it, 1 found that I could 
. mave- it with eaſe, ſo I ſoon pulled it out, 
and effected my entrance. It was above five 
hundred paces from the place, where I had 
had my fall, to the gate at which I enter- 
ed the city. As ſoon as J got in, ſome maſtiff 
dogs came up, and bit me ſeverely; find- 
ing that they perſiſted to worry me, I took 
my dagger and gave one of them ſo ſevere 
à ſtab, that he ſet up a loud howling; 
_ whereupon all the dogs in the neighbour- 
hood, as it is the nature of thoſe animals, 
ran up to him; and J made all the haſte 
T could to crawl towards the church 
of St. Mary Tranſpontina. When I was 
come to the entrance of the ſtreet, that 
leads towards the caſtle of St. Angelo, I 
from thence fet out towards St. Peter's 
gate; but as it was then. broad day-light I 
reflected that I was in great danger, and 
happening to meet with a water- carrier, 
that had loaded his aſs, and filled his veſſels 
with water, I called to him and begged he 
would put me upon the beaſt's back, and 


carry 
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carry me to the ſteps of St. Peter's church: 
I told him, that I was an unfortunate youth, 
who had been concerned in a love- intrigue, 
and had made an attempt to get out at a win- 
dow, from which I fell, and broke my leg; 


but as the houſe I came out of, belonged! 


to a perſon of the firſt rank, I ſhould be in 
danger of being cut to pieces, if I n Till 
covered; I therefore earneſtly intreated him | 
to take me up, and offered to give him 2a" 
gold crown; ſo ſaying, I clapped my hangs: 
to my purſe, which was very well lined : 
the honeſt waterman inſtantly took me 
upon his aſs, and carried me to the ſteps . 
before St. Peter's church, where I deſired 
him to leave me. I immediately ſet out, 
crawling in the ſame manner I had done 
before, in order to, reach the palace of the 
ducheſs, conſort to duke Ottavio, natural 
daughter to the emperor, and who had been 
formerly married to Alexander duke of 
Florence: I knew that there were ſeve - | 
ral of my friends with that princeſs, who 
had attended her from Florence; as likes. 
wiſe that I had the happineſs of being in 
her excellency's good graces. This laſt cir- 
camſtance had been partly owing to the 
conſtable of the caſtle, who having a deſire - 
| Gg 3 to 


r 
to befriend me, told the pope that when 
the ducheſs made her entry into Rome, I 
prevented a damage of above # thouſand 
crawns, that they were likely to ſuffer by a 
heavy rain; upon which occafion, when 
he was almoſt in deſpair, I had revived his 
dfooping courage, by pointing ſeveral pieces 
of artillery towards that tract of the het- : 
yens, where the thickeſt clouds had ga- 
thered; fo that when the ſhower began 'to 
fall, I fired my pieces, whereupon . the 
clouds difperſed, and the ſun again ſhone 
out in all its brightneſs; therefore it was 
entirely owing to me that the above day of 
rejoicing had been happily concluded. This 
coming to the ears of the ducheſs, her ex- 
cellency ſaid, that Benvenuto was one of 
thoſe men of genius, who loved the me- 
mory of her huſband duke Alexander, and 
ſhe ſhould always remember fach, when- 
ever an opportunity offered of doing them 
ſervices; ſhe had likewiſe ſpoken of me to 
duke Ottavio Farneſe her huſband, I was 
therefore going directly to the place where 
Her excellency refided, which was in Borgo 
Vecchio, at a magnificent palace. There I 
ſhould have been perfectly ſecure from any 
danger of falling into the pope's hands, but 


as 
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as the exploit I had already performed, was 
too extraordinary for a human creature, and 
leſt I ſhould be puffed up with vain-glory, 
God was pleaſed to put me to a ſtill feverer 
trial than that which I had already gone 
through. What gave occafion to this was 
that whilſt I was crawling along upon all 
four, one of the ſervants of cardinal Cornaro 
knew me, and running immediately to his 
maſter's apartment, awakened him out of 
his ſleep, ſaying to him: Reverend Sir, 
here is your jeweller Benvenuto, who has 
made his efcape out of the eaftle, and is craw- 
ling along upon all four, quite beſmeared 
with blood: by what J can judge from ap- 
pearances he ſeems to have broke one of his 

legs, and we cannot gueſs where he is bend 
ing his courſe to. The cardinal the moment 
he heard this, ſaid to his ſervants run and 
bring him hither to my apartment upon 
your backs, When I came into his pre- 
ſence, the good cardinal bid me fear no- 
thing, and immediately ſent for ſome of the 
moſt eminent ſurgeons of Rome to take care 
of me ; amongſt theſe was Signor Jacomo of 
Perugia an excellent practitioner. This laſt ſet 


the bone, then bandaged my leg, and bled me; 
f h ee 
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as my veins were ſwelled more than ul. 
and he wanted to make a pretty wide 
inciſion, the blood guſhed from me with 
ſuch violence, and in ſo great a quanti- 
ty, that it ſpurted into his face and cover- 
ed him in ſuch a manner, that he found 
it a very difficult matter to continue his 
operation. He looked upon this as very 
ominous, and was with difficulty prevailed 
upon to attend me afterwards; nay he 
| was ſeveral times for leaving me, reeollect- 
ing that he had run a great hazard by hav- 
ing any thing to do with me. The cardi- _ 
nal then cauſed me to be put into a pri- 

vate apartment, and went directly to the 

vatican in order to. intercede in my behalf 
with the pope. 
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CHAPTER XII. 4 


General furprize cauſed by the author's Habe. 
Account of the eſcape of pope Paul the 
IT. when he was a.young man. 
Tuigi dbes his utmoſt, to prevent his father 
Hu ſetting Cellini at liberty. Cardi- 
nal Cornaro is excited by a motive of inter- 
e to deliver him up to the pape. He is 
4 @ ſecond time committed cloſe priſener to the 


caſtle of St. Angelo, and treated with phe 


© utmoſt ſeverity by the crazy conſtable. 
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AcREAT noiſe was at this time raiſed 
all over Rome, for the long ſtring made of 
flips of ſheets, had already been ſeen faſten- 
ed to the top of the lofty tower of the caſtle, 
and the inhabitants ran in crowds to behold 
the ſtrange fight. In the mean time the 
phrenzy of the conſtable had riſen to its 
higheſt pitch; he wanted in ſpight of all 
his ſervants to fly from the ſame tower, 
in order to retake me, declaring that no- 
body was equal to the taſk but himſelf, and 
that he could ſucceed only by flying after 
5 Gu eee e 
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me. Juſt then Signor Roberto Ri K 
ther to Signor Pandolfo, having heard 
the report. went in perſon to ſee Whether 
it was as fame had ſpread it; he then re- 
paired to the vatican where he happened to 
meet with cardinal Cornaro, who told him 
all that had paſt, that my wounds were 
dreſſed, and I was at his apartments. Theſe 
two worthy men threw themſelves upon 
their knees before the pope, who before 
they could begin their ſupplication, cried 
out, 1 know what you want. Signor 
Roberto Pucci made anſwer, Moſt holy 
father we come to intercede for that poor 
man, who on account of his extraordinary 
abilities deſerves ſome compaſſion; he has 
moreover difplayed ſuch courage and exerted 
ſuch extraordinary efforts of genius, as ſeem 
to ſurpaſs human capacity. We know not 
for what offences your holineſs has ſo long 
confined him; if his crimes however are 
enormous, convinced of your piety and wiſ- 
dom, we. have no objection to your inflict 
ing upon him condign puniſhment; | but if 
they are of a pardonable nature, we beg 
you would forgive him at our interceflion. 
The pope in ſome confuſion made anſwer, 


| that he had detained me in | priſon by the 
advice 
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advice of ſome perſons at court, becauſe 1 
had been too preſumptuous; that in conſide- 
ration of my extraordinary talents, he had 
intended to keep me near his perſon, and 
to confer ſuch favours upon me that I ſhould” 
have no occaſion to return to France; how- 
ever, added he, bid, him take care of his 
health, and when he is thoroughly recover- 
ed, it ſhall be my ftudy to make him ſome. 
amends for his paſt ſufferings. - The two. 
great perſonages then came to me from the 
pope, with this good news. Upon this oc- 
caſion I was viſited by the nobility of Rome, 
by young and old, and perſons of all ranks. 
The conſtable of the caſtle quite out of his 
ſenſes, cauſed himſelf to be carried into his 
| holineſs's preſence, and when he was come 
began to make a terrible outcry, decla- 
ring that if the pope did not ſend me back to 
prifon, it would be doing him great injuſ- 
tice; he added, that I had made my efcape 
in violation of my word, for that I had pro- 
miſed him upon my honour, that T would 
not fly, and had flown notwithſtanding. The 
_ pope anſwered him laughing: Go, go, 1 
will by all means reſtore you your priſoner. 
The conſtable ſaid to the pope, ſend the gover- 
nor then to examine him concerning the ac- 
complices 


* 
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complices of his eſcape ; i any of my peo- 
ple had a hand in it, I will have them 
hanged from the ſame nitched battlement, 
which Benvenuto deſcended. As ſoon as 
the conſtable was gone, the pope ſent for the 
governor. of Rome and faid to him laugh- 
ing: This Benvenuto is a brave fellow; the 
exploit he has performed is very extraor- 
dinary, and yet when I was a young man, 
I deſcended from the very ſame place. In 
this the pope  fpoke the truth, for he had 
himſelf been a priſoner in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, for forging a papal brief, when he 
was abbreviator in the pontificate of [Ops i 
Alexander, who kept him a long time in 
confinement, and afterwards, as his offence 
was of a very heinous nature, formed a 
reſolution to have him beheaded: but as he 
choſe to defer the execution till after Corpus 
Chriſti day, Farneſe having diſcovered his 
deſign, got Peter Chiavilluzzi to come to him 
with ſome horſemen, and bribed ſeveral of: 
the guards ; ſo that whilſt the pope was 
walking in proceſſion on that day, Far-, 
neſe was put into a baſket, and with a 
cord let down to the ground. The pre- 
eincts of the caſtle wall had not yet been 


e but the tower only, ſo that he had 
3 
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not ſo many difficulties , to encounter in 5 
making his eſcape as I; beſides he was' 4 i 
priſoner” for a real krime, and 1 upon an un- Ja 
juſt accuſation,” He meant to boaſt | to the 
governor only of his having been a bravs 
and gallant fellow in his youth, but at be 
ſame time he diſcovered his villainy un- 
known to himſelf. He then ſaid to the | 
governor, Go to Benvenuto, -and defite him 15 
to let you know who aſſiſted him in making 
his eſcape; let him be who he will, Benve- 
nuto'may depend upon being pardoned him- 
mp and of that of av may freely fue him. 

| The nds : wg had two days before 
been made biſhop of Jes, came to me in 
conſequence of the order from the pope, 
and addreſſed me in theſe terms: My friend 
Benvenuto, though my office is of ſuch a 


nature that it ſhocks and. terrifies men, I__ 


come to encourage you and diſpel your 
fears, and that by authority of his holineſs, 
who has told me that he made his eſcape 
himſelf out of the caſtle of St. Angelo, but 
hat he had been aſſiſted by ſeveral aſſociates, 
otherwiſe he could not have effected his pur- 
poſe. I ſwear to you by the ſacrament that 
I have juſt nom received, and it is but two. 
days 
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days. * J was conſecrated biſhop 


the pope has diſcharged and «vip, ch "a 
and that he is ſorry for your ſufferings ; 


therefore endeavour to recover your health 


and you will find that all has happened to 
you for the beft, and that the confinement 
Which 77 haye ſuffered, though. inpo- 


5 


you. will 9 75 emerge from your poverty. | 
and not be obliged to return to France, or 
fo endure any diſtreſſes in foreign coun- 
tries. So freely tell me how the: whole af- 
fair paſſed, and Who aſſiſted you in your 


eſcape; then be comforted, indulge yourſelf 
in repoſe; and endeavour. to recover your 
health. I thereupon began my ſtory from 
the beginning, delivered a circumſtantial 


account of the whole affair, exactly as it 


happened, and gave him all the tokens of 
the truth of my narrative, that I could poſ- 

| bly think of, not forgetting even the poor 

waterman that had taken me upon his aſs. 

The governor having heard my tory to the 

end, ſaid: You have atchieved too many great 

' things for one perſon, ſomebody ſhould have 

| ſhared with you the glory of ſo noble an 

ecxploit. So taking me by the hand, he ſaid 

to me: Be of go9d. cheer, by this hand you 


are 
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are free, and ſhall be a happy man. He 
thereupon withdrew, and I was oblig ed all 

the while to make a conſiderable Fe 

of the 5 nobility and gentry wait (for they 
were every day coming to ſee me as, a man 
that in a manner had worked miracles) theſe 
afterwards ſtaid with me, and ſome of them 
made me promiſes whilſt others loaded me 
with preſents. In the mean time the go- 
vernor of Rome repaired to the pope, and 
related to him all that he had heard from 
me; fignor Pier-Luigi, the pope's ſon, 
happened to be then preſent, and both he, 
and all who heard the ſtory, expreſſed the 

_ utmoſt aſtoniſhment. The pope ſaid : This 
is certainly one of the FE OE: 1 
events that ever happened. Signor Pier- 
Luigi then interpoſin ſaid: Mot holy | fa- 
ther, if you ſet at 1 1 this man he will 
do ſomething elſe fill more dating, for 
he is one of the boldeſt and moſt audacious 
of mortals ; I muſt tell you of another ex- 
ploit of his, which you have not heard of. 

This favourite of yours, Benvenuto, hap- 
pening before his confinement to have ſome 
| words. with a gentleman belonging to car- 

dinal Santa Fiore (words occaſioned by 


ſome eifſing thing ſaid by that gentleman, 11 
this 


a 
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this fellow) Benveolto mn boldly as if 
he intended to challenge his adverſary. 
The gentleman having, informed cardinal 
Santa F; iore of all that had paſſed, the latter 
aid, That if he ond de took Benvenuto in 
hand, he would ſoon find means to tame 
him. Upon bearing this, Benvenuto got 
in readineſs a fowling-piece, with which he 
often ſhoots at a mark, and the. cardinal 
happening one day to look out at a win- 
dow, (the hop of Benvenuto being under 
his palace) the latter took his fowling- piece 
and was going t to fire at the cardinal, who 
being apprized of his intention, inſtantly 
quitted the place; Benvenuto, thereupon, 
in order to conceal his purpole, took aim 
at a pigeon, which was hatching its eggs. 
in a hole upon the roof of the palace, and hit 
it on the head: this whole affair has fome- 
thing in it almoſt incredible. Your holineſs 
may now act as you think proper with re- 
ſpect to the man, I thought it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to tell you what I knew. 
He may poſſibly one day, in a perſuaſion 
that he was impriſoned unjuſtly, take it into 
his head to fire at your holineſs : he is. a 
man of too bold and audacious a pit: 


when he killed W he gave him two 
ſtabs | 
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labs with a dagger in the throat, though 
he was ſurrounded by, ten of his friends, 


and then made his eſcape, to the great in- 
famy of thoſe ten, though they were men of 


worth and reputation. Whilſt he was fay= 


ing this, the gentleman belonging to the 
cardinal Santa Fiore, with whom 1 had 
had the diſpute, happened to be preſent, 
and confirmed to the pope all that his ſon 
had related. The pontiff ſwelled with in- 
: n but ſaid os {4 


= ſhould be wanting to- myſelf, were I to 
neglect giving a true and impartial account 
of all that paſſed on the above occaſion. 
This gentleman belonging to cardinal Santa 
Fiore, one day came to me, and put into my 
hands a little gold ring, which was all over 
ſullied with quick-filver, bidding me clean 
it with all poſlible expedition. As I had 
ne importance, both in gold and jewels, 1 
I was piqued at being commanded in that 
peremptory manner by one that I had neyer 
ſeen or ſpoke to before, and telling him 
that I was then buſy, I bid him go to ſfome- 
body elſe. The other without more 

ado, called me an aſs: I told him that he 

Vox. I. - 2 0H was 
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was miſtaken, for 1 was in every re- 
ſpect as good a man as himſelf, and 
that if he provoked me too far, he thould 
find I could kick worſe than any aſs. The 
gentleman told the cardinal his ſtory, ex- 


aggerating and miſrepreſenting the affair 


in fuch a manner, as to make it appear in a 
moſt terrible light. Two days after I ſhot 


behind the deliver at a wild pigeon that was 


hatching irs eggs in a Hole: I had feveral 


times before ſeen one John Franceſco della 


Tacca, a Milaneſe goldſmith, ſhoot at the 


' fame pigeon without killing it. The day 


thatIdiſcharged my piece the pigeon happen- 


ed juſt to ſnew its head, being ſuſpicious and 


in fear, from having ſo often been ſhot at be- 
fore: as John Franceſco and I vied with each 
other in ſhooting at a mark, ſome gentlemen 
and friends of mine who were in my ſhop, 


ſhewed me the pigeon and faid; yonder 
is the bird which John Franceſco ſo often 


ſhot at, and always miſſed ; do but obſerve, 


the poor creature is ſo timorous and ſuſpi- 


cious, that it ſcarce ventures to ſhew its head. 


I then looked up and ſaid: That head is mark 


enough for me to take aim at and kill the pi- 


-geon ; if I had but juſt time to take aim 
cleverly, I ſhould” be ſure of bringing it 


down. 
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down. The gentlemen then ſaid, that the 
ney; | dat of fowling- pieces would not 
hit ſuch a mark. To this I anſwered: Go 
for a pitcher of our good hoſt Palombo's 
Greek wine, and juſt ſtay till I charge my 
broccardo, ſo I called my fowling- piece, 
and I will engage to hit that little bit of 
a head which peeps out of yonder hole. 
J that inſtant took aim and performed all I 
had promiſed, without thinking of the car- 
dinal- or any body elſe; on the contrary I 
took it for granted that the cardinal was my 
patron and friend. It appears' from hence 
what a variety of means fortune has re- 
courſe to, when ſhe is bent on a' man's 
INE: | 


28 The pope who was provoked and angty, 
at what he had heard from his ſon, revolved 
it ſeriouſly in his mind: two days after 
cardinal Cornaro went to aſk his holineſs 
for a biſhopric for one of his gentlemen, 
named Signor Andrea Centano. It is 
true the pope had promiſed him the firſt 
biſhopric, that ſhould become vacant; he 
did not therefore offer to retract, but ac- 
knowledging that he had made ſuch a 
promiſe, told the cardinal he would let him 

| 8 have 
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doing him one favour, which was chat he 
would again deliver Benvenuto into his 
hands. The cardinal cried out, what 
will the world ſay of it, ſince your holi- 
neſs has pardoned him! And as you have 
conſigned him over to my care, what will 
the people of Rome ſay of your holineſs 
and of me? The pope replied, I muſt infiſt 
upon having Benvenuto, if you have a 
mind to the biſhopric, and let people 
talk as they will. The good cardinal de- 
fired that his holineſs would give him 
the biſhopric, and that he might after- 
| wards do as he thought proper. The 
pope appearing to. be almoſt aſhamed 
of the violation of his faith, ſaid, I will 
ſend to you for Benvenuto, and for my own 
ſatisfaction put him into certain apartments 
of the privy gardens, where he may reco- 
ver at leiſure, take proper care of his 
health, and his friends ſhall be at liberty 
to viſit him: I will myſelf bear -all his 
expences, till he is thoroughly recovered. 
The cardinal came home, and, ſent me 
word by the perſon in whoſe behalf he had 
applied for the biſhopric, that the pope 
would fain have me again. in his hands; 
and 
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and that he intended to keep me in one of 
the ground-floor apartments belonging to the 
privy garden, where I might receive the 
viſits of the nobility and gentry and of all 

my f;jends in the fame manner I had done at 
his houſe.” I then requeſted Signor Andrea 
to deſire the cardinal not to ſurrender me to 
the pope, but to leave the reſt to me; ad- 
ding that I intended to get myſelf wrapt up 
in a mat, and carried to a place of ſafety at a 
diſtance from Rome; for in delivering me up 
to the pope he would conſign me to certain 
deſtruction. The cardinal, when he heard this, 
Was upon the point of complying with my 
defire, but Signor Andrea, who was to have 
the biſbopric, diſcovered the whole affair. 
In the mean time the pope ſent for me all on 
a ſudden, and cauſed me to be put into one 
of the ground floor apartments, belonging 
to his privy garden, as he had ſaid he would. 
The . cardinal ſent me word, not to eat any 
thing dreſſed in the pope's kitchen, for 
he would ſupply me from his own table; 
at the: lame time he aſſured me that he could 
not poſlibly avoid. acting as he had done, 
| begged I would make myſelf entirely eaſy, 
and promiſed that he would contrive to 

. 1 3 | -' procure 


are 


procure me my liberty by 1 5 means or 
other. | 


| Whilt 'P was in this ſituation, I was every 
day viſited by many perſons of condition, 
and received from them ſeveral valuable} pre- 
ſents and offers of ſervice; victuals were 
ſent me by the pope, but theſe I would 
never touch, inſtead of which I eat of thoſe 
ſent me by the cardinal Cornaro ; this rule 
I conſtantly obſeryed. Amongſt my other 
friends there was a young Greek, about five 
and twenty years of age : he was an ac- 
tive, clever young fellow, and the beſt 
ſwordſman at that time in Rome : he ſeemed 
ſomewhat defective in point of courage, but 
was faithful, virtuous, and very eaſy to be 
| perſuaded. Having therefore heard what the 
pope had faid at firſt, and that he after- 
wards ſpoke in quite a different ſtile, I open- 
ed myſelf to this young Greek, in the fol- 
lowing manner; My dear friend, theſe 
people are bent on taking away my life, 
ſo that now is the time to aſſiſt me; they 
think I do not perceive that whilſt they 
ſhew me ſuch external acts of civility, 
it is all with an intention to betray 
me. The good youth made anſwer; My 

friend 
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friend Benvenuto, a report prevails all over 
Rome, that the pope has given you a 
place worth five hundred crowns a year; 
I therefore beg you would not ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be ſo far ſwayed by your ſuſpicions, as 
ot forfeit ſo great an emolument. But all this 
made no impreſſion on me; ſtill I beſeech- 
ed him to take me out of that place, being 
thoroughly convinced that, though the pope 
had it in his power to do me great favours, 
he intended to injure me all he could under 
hand, conſiſtently with his honour: I 
therefore urged him to be as expeditious as 
poſſible, in reſcuing me from ſuch an enemy; 
adding, that if he would releaſe me from my 
confinement in the manner I ſhculd point 
out, I ſhould always conſider myſelf as in- 
debted to him for the preſervation of my 
life; and ſhould, when occaſion offered, 
gladly venture it-in his ſervice. The 
poor young fellow replied, with tears in 
his eyes: My dear friend, you are bent 
on your own deſtruction, but I cannot 
refuſe complying with your deſire ; ſo tell 
me how you would have me proceed, 
and I will do whatever you require, 


though much againſt my inclination. Thus 


we were at laſt agreed, and I told him in 
15 my * what 
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what method to proceed, and what mea- 
ſures to adopt; ſo that we ſhould have 
found it a very eaſy matter to carry our 
deſign into execution. When I thought 
he was upon the point of an | 
all that he had promiſed, be came to 
tell me, that for my own fake, he muſt 
diſobey me; adding, that he had been in- 
formed by thoſe who were near the pope's 
perſon of the real ſtate of my caſe; inſo- 
much that I, who had no other means of 
effecting my purpofe, remained forlorn 

and in deſpair. This happened on Cor- 
pus Chriſti day, in the year 1539. Our 
diſpute being over, and night approaching, 
there was brought me from the pope's 
kitchen a great quantity of proviſions, and , 
at the ſame. time I received plenty from 
' cardinal Cornaro; ſeveral of my friends 
happening to. be with me, I invited 
them to ſtay to ſupper; they conſented, and 
I fpent the evening chearfully, keeping 
my leg wrapped up in the bed-cloaths: 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, they took 
their leave of me, and two of my ſervants 
having put me to bed, retired to the anti- 
chamber. I had a ſhock-dog as black as 


a ndern. who was of great uſe to me 
when 
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vrhen went a fowling, for he neyer would quit 
me a moment; as he happened in the night 
to be under my bed, I called to the ſervant 
| to take him away, becauſe he kept howl- 
ing moſt bidcouſly: when the ſervants 
came, the dog flew at them like a tyger; 
they were frightened out of their wits at 
this, and under terrible apprehenſions that 
the creature was mad, from its "inceſſant 
| howling. This laſted till one in the morn- 
ing: as ſoon as the clock ſtruck the 
hour, the captain of the city guards enter - 
ed my apartment with a conſiderable num- 
ber of his followers; the dog then came 
from under the bed, flew at them with great 
fury, tore their eloaks and their ſpatter- 
daſhes, and put them into ſo great a fright, 
that they thought he was mad. But the 
captain being a man of experience, faid : 
Such is the nature of faithful dogs that they, 
by a ſort of inſtinct, foreknow and proclaim 
any misfortune that is to befall their maſ- 
ters; let two of you take ſticks and defend 
yourſelves from the dog; let the reſt ſeize 
Benvenuto, bind him faſt to that ſeat, and 
carry him you know where. The guards 
obeyed their order; I was covered and wrapt 
up; while four of them walked on be- 

fore 
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fore the geſatoc diſpatſe the few people, 
who might happen to be ai walking in in the 
Mreets. In this manner they conveyed me 
id a priſon called the tower of Nona, and 
putting me into that part of it aſſigned to 
condemned criminals, laid me upon a piece 
of a mat, and left one of the fellows to watch 
ane; this man all the night lamented my hard 
fate, ſaying, Alas! poor Benvenuto, what 
have you done to offend theſe people? So 
T quickly conjectured what was to be my 
lot, as well from the circumſtance of my 
being confined in ſuch a place, as becauſe 
my guard had apprifed me of it. I con- 
tinued part of that night in the utmoſt 
anxiety of mind, vainly endeavouring to 
gueſs: for what cauſe it had pleaſed God ſo 
to afflict me; and not being able to diſ- 
cover it, I beat my breaſt with deſpair. 
The guard did the beſt he could to 


comfort me; but I begged of him, for 
the love of God, to leave me to myſelf, 
and ſay no more; as I ſhould ſooner, and 


more eaſily, compoſe myſelf by my own 
"endeavours : he promiſed he would do as 
I defired. I then turned my whole heart 
to God, and devoutly prayed, that it would 
ln him to afford me his divine aid, 

thou gh 
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though I could not help lamenting my hard 
fate; I thought my eſcape was. juſtifia« 
ble, and eyen innocent, according. to all 
laws, both divine and human; and though 
| I had ſometimes been guilty of manſlaugh · 
ter, yet as his vicar upon earth had re- 
called me from my own country, and 
confirmed my | pardon. by his authority; 
and all that I had done was in defence 
of the body which his divine majeſty 
had given me, I did not fee how I could 
in any ſenſe be thought to deſerve 
death: my caſe indeed appeared to be 
much the ſame with that of thoſe unfortu- 
nate - perſons who, whilſt they are walking 
the ſtreets, are killed by the falling of 2 
None upon their heads. This is often ow- 
ing to the influence of the ſtars, not that 
| they conſpire to do us either good or miſ- 
chief, but it proceeds from their conjunc- 
tions to which we are all ſaid to be ſub- 
ject. I know indeed with certainty, that 
if my faith were as ſtrong and lively as it 
ſhould be, angels would be ſent from hea- 
ven to deliver me out of this priſon, and to 

relieve me from all the diſtreſſes I groan 
under; but as I do not think myſelf worthy of 
being ſo highly favoured by the divine power,. 


the 


os FB NN 
the ſtars miſt ſhed all their baleful influence 
on my devoted head. Having continued 
in this agitation of mind ſome time, I 
E compoſed myſelf and fell afleep.: As 
ſoon as it was morning, my guard awaked 
me and ſaid: O unfortunate, though virtu- 
eus man! this is no time for you to ſleep, 
ſor here comes the meſſenger of diſmal tid- 
inge. To this I anſwered ; The ſeoner I 
am delivered from the priſon of this world; 
the better, eſpecially as I am fure of 
falvation, being unjuſtly put to death. 
The glorified and-divine Jeſus makes me a 
eompanion to his diſciples and friends, who 
_ faffered death without cauſe ; and I return 
thanks to the Almighty for the favour. Why 
dees not the perſon come, who is to pro- 
nounce my ſentence? The guard made an- 
ſwer, he is gtieved on your account, and 
even now weeps your approaching fate. I 
then called to him by his name, which was Be- 
nedetto da Cagli: draw near, Benedetto, now 
that I am ready and prepared ſor my latter end; 
it is much more for my glory that I ſhould 
die innocent, than if I were to fuffer for 
my crimes. Come hither, and let me have 
à prieſt to talk with for a while before my 
* though I have indeed but little oc- 
caſion 
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cafion for ſuch affiſtance, 'as'I have already 
made my confeſſion to the Almighty: 1 
deſire it meerly in compliance with the will 
of our holy mother the church, for though 
ſhe has cruelly wronged me, I freely for- 
give her. Therefore approach, my dear 
Benedetto, and diſpatch me whilſt I am re- 
figned and willing to receive my ſente nee. 
When I had uttered theſe words, honeſt 
Benedetto bid the guard lock the door, As 
he was obliged to quit the priſon for a time. 
He went directly to Pier-Luigi's lady, who 
was in company with the ducheſs abovemen- 
tioned; and as ſoon as he was come into 
their preſence, he addreſſed her thus: I 
requeſt it of you, moſt illuſtrious patroneſs, 
for the love of God, that you would 
fend to the pope, to defire him to ap- 
point another perſon to pronounce Benve- 
nuto's ſentence, and do the office that I was 
to have done ; for 1 renounce it, and no- 
thing ſhall ever prevail on. me to comply 
with ſuch orders: having thus delivered 
his ſentiments, he ' departed with the 
par demonſtrations of ſorrow and con- 
cern. The ducheſs exclaimed with an 
air of indignation; is this the Juſtice 
. adinitiſtered" in Rome by God's vicar 

; upon 


- 


upon earth? The duke my firſt huſband 
greatly patroniſed this man on account of 
s abilities, and his virtues; and would 
= let him return to Rome, becguſe he 
took great delight i in. his company : having 
ſpoke thus, ſhe left the place muttering 
and expreſſing the higheſt diſapprobation 
of the pope's proceedings. Thereupon 
Pier-Luigi' 8 lady, who was: called Sig- 
nora Jeronima, repaired to his holineſs, 
and falling upon her knees in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral cardinal 5, pleaded my cauſe 
with ſuch eloquence, that the pope was co- 
yered with confuſion, and ſaid, for your 
fake, madam, we will proceed no farther 
againſt him; not that we were ever bent 
| on, hig deſtruction. The pope delivered 
himſelf thus, becauſe the cardinals. who 
were preſent, had heard the words of that 
noble-ſpirited lady. I continued in pri- 
ſon in a moſt terrible agitation, my heart 
beating violently with terror ;. and even the 
men, who were to perform the cruel office 
of executioners, were in ſome diſorder ; z at 
laſt dinner-time approached, when all 
preſent departed, and I had my vicuals 
brought me: at this fight I ſaid with 
ſurpriſe ; now indeed truth has been too 
; | powerluſ 
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n for the malignant influence of the 
ftars'! Ttherefore'intreat the Almighty that 
he would deliver me from this danger, if it 
be his divine pleaſure, I then began to eat 
with appetite, for as I had at firſt bore up 
with reſolution againſt my unrelenting fate, 
I now conceived an animating hope that all 
would be well. Having dined heartily, I 
remained without ſeeing or hearing any thing 
farther till an hour after ſun-ſet, Juſt at 
that time the captain of the city guards 

came with a confiderable number of his fol- 
| lowers, who put me again upon the ſame ſeat 
on which I had been conveyed the evening 
before to that priſon; he ſpoke to me in 
the moſt kind and obliging manner, and 
bidding me baniſh all fear, commanded 
his followers to take care of me, and in par- 
ticular to avoid touching my broken leg. 
Thus they carried me to the caſtle: from 
whence I had made my eſcape, and when 
we had aſcended pretty "High; v6 to a little 
court, there ga beſt; me; 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 


4 of the horrid barhari ti es. . 4 . 
author under goes during his confinement. | . 
His great reſis nation under his affittions,— 

IWo: onderful. vi Nen denoting his ſpeedy deltive-. . 
rance.— He writes a ſonnet upon his diftre tho... > 
which ſoftens the heart of the conſtable of... 
the caſtle towards his pri 2% ener —Death -" 
the conflable.- —Signor Durante artempts o 
0 poiſon. Cellini, who eſcapes death in an ex- 
' traordinary manner, through, the avarice 9 
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8 after, the conſtable of the alle; y 
though difeafed and affficted, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be carried to the place where I was 
confined, and faid to me: So, have I got 
you again? Tis true you have, anſwered I. 
but you fee I eſcaped out of youf elutehes; 
and if I had not been fold under the papat 
faith for a biſhoprick, by a Venetian cardi- 
nal and a Roman of the Farneſe family, 
both of whom in fo doing violated the moſt 
facred Jaws, you never would have had this 


9 9 wget to inſult me: but ſince they 
have 


\ 
4 
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have introduced that bad practice, you may 
do- your worſt likewiſe, for I mind nothing 
more in this world. The poor gentleman. 
then began to make terrible exclamations, 
erying out: $0! ſo! This man makes no- 
thing either of living or dying, and is more 


daring and preſumptuous in his preſent | 0 


condition, than when he was well; put him 
there under the garden, and mention not his 
name any more to me, for he is the cauſe 
of my death. I was. accordingly carried to 
a very dark room under the garden, where 
there was a great quantity of water full of 
tarantulas and other poiſonous inſects; a 
mattraſs was thrown me covered with a blan- 
ket, and that evening I had no ſupper, but 
was faſt locked in, and ſo I continued till 
the next day; at three in the afternoon my 
dinner was brought, and I deſired thoſe who 
came with it, to let me have ſome of my 
books, that I might amuſe myſelf with read- 
ing; they made me no anſwer but menti- 
oned my requeſt to the poor conſtable, who: 
| who was deſirous to know every. thing I 
ſaid. The next morning they brought me 
a bible of mine in the vulgar tongue, with 


another book containing the chronicles f 


Villani; upon my aſking. for ſome. other . 
Vox. I. Ii books, 
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more, and mer. had had too N already. 
29 upon hs rotten n aboyementioned : 
in three days every thing in the room Was 
under water; ſo that I could hardly ſtir an 
inch as my leg was broke, and when I want - 
ed o get out of bed to caſe myſelf, I was 
obliged to crawl along with great difficulty. 
that I might not void my excrements at 
dhe place where I ſlept. For about an hour 
and a half of the day, I enjoyed a little of 
the reflected light of the ſun, which entered 
my wretched cell by a very ſmall aperture, 
and that was all the time I had to read: IJ paſ- 
; fed the remainder both of the day and night 
patiently in the dark, revolving in my mind. 
the moſt ſerious thoughts on God, and on 
the frail condition of human nature; I had 
ſoarce any doubt but I ſhould there, in a few 
days end my miſerable life. I however 
made myſelf as eaſy as I could, and was 
comforted with the reflexion, that it would 
be much worſe. to feel the excruciating 
pangs, which muſt have been the unavoid- 
able conſequence of ſuicide; whereas in 
ay ; circumſtances at that time, I paſſed 


away, my Jife in lor . which was 
bane: . 1 4 much 
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much more agreeable than my former; ſitu- 
ation: thus by degrees I found my ſpirits 
ſo fur broke, that tay conſtitution” became 
' habituated to this purgatory. When I 
found myſelf thus reconciled to my condi- 
tion, I formed a reſolution to bear up under 
my unhappy lot as well as I could. I began 
_ © the bible from the beginning, and peruſed 
it every day with fo much attention, and 
took ſuch delight in it, that if it had been 
in my power, I ſhould have done nothing 
elle but read : but as ſoon as the light failed 
me, I felt all the miſery of my confinement, 
aud grew ſo impatient, that I ſeveral times 
was going to lay violent hands upon myſelf; 
however as I was not allowed a knife, I had 
not the means of carrying my deſign into 
execution. I once notwithſtanding con- 
trived to place a thick plank of wood over my 
"head, and propt it in ſuch a manger, that if 
it had fallen upon me, it would inſtantly 
have cruſhed me to death; but when I had 
put the whole pile in readineſs, and was juſt 
Soing to looſen the plank and let it fall upon 
my head, I was ſeized by ſomething inviſi- 
dle, puſhed four cubits from the place, and 
terrified to ſuch a-degree that I was became 


"Nl inſenſible. Isg this condition 1 
| - Iis - remained 
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remained from brrak of day till three in the 
afternoon, when my dinner was brought me: 
the perſons that attended me, muſt have been 
with me ſeveral times before I pereeived them 
for when I at laſt ſaw that they were there, 
Captain Sandrino Monaldi entered the cell, 
andi heard him ſay: Unfortunate man: what 
a pity it is that ſuch virtue fhould have ſuch 
an end! Upon hearing theſe words, I opened 
my eyes and ſaw ſeveral prieſts in their fa 
cerdotal robes, who cried out aloud; How" 
came you to tell us that he was dead? 
Bozza made anſwer: I found him fo, and 
therefore made that declaration. They 
immediately removed me from the place 
where I lay, and taking the mattraſs which 
was quite rotten, threw it out of the cell; 
upon telling the conſtable what they had 
ſeen, he ordered me another mattraſs. 
Having afterwards reflected within myſelf; 
what it could be that prevented me from 
carrying my deſign into execution, I took 
it for granted that it was ſome divine 
power, or in other words, my guardian 
angel. There afterwards in the night ap- 
peared to me in a dream a wonderful 
being, which in form teſembled a beautiful 
youre; and ſaid to me in a” reprimanding 
tons: 
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tone :: Do you knows who gave you that 
body, which you would have deſtroyed bea 
fore the time of ts diſſolution My ima - 
gination was impreſſed as if I had anſwered; 
that 1 acknowledged to have received it from' 
x the great Sd of nature. Do you then, 
replied he, deſpiſe his gifts that you attempt 
to deface and deſtroy them? Truſt: in his 
providence and never give way to deſpair 
whilſt his divine aſſiſtance is at hand: with 

many more admirable:exhortations, of which 

I cannot now recollect the thouſandth part. 
began to reflect within myſelf that this 
angelical apparition had ſpoke the truth: 
ſa having caſt my eyes round the priſon, I 
perceived a few rotten, bricks. which I rub- 
bed: together . and made of them a ſort of a 
maſh; I then crawled along as well as I 
could to the door of the priſon, and gnaw=. 
ed with my teeth till I had unlooſed a ſplin- 
ter: this done I waited for the time that 
the light ſhone into my cell, Which was 
from half an hour paſt four till half an hour: 
paſt five, and then I began to write the beſt. 
I could with the compoſition: abovemen- 
tioned upon one of the blank leaves of my 
bible, and: reproved my ſoul which ſcorned 
W longer in this world, and; 
901. 11 3 | it 
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ie anſwered my body excuſing itſelf the beſt 
ir could; the body then ſuggeſted hopes 
thay all would be well: thus did I write a 
ſort of. dialogue between my ſoul and body, 
the 1e of which was as follows : 1.851 


4 1 9 . 


Bol.” Ser okintive and 4 defgoriding 3 
Why thus fo loath on earth to ſtay? 


Sout In vain we ſtrive. e ere 
* 2 ceontroul; 48 
. Since kfe's 4 0 let's haſte ay. 


Bach. Ah, wine; nov bereiche rapid flight, _ 

Content thyſelf, nor fate deplore. 
New ſcenes of joy and pure delight 
Heaven ftill for thee may have in 


Soul." I then conſent to ſtay awhile, 
Freedom once more in een to 
| | gain; 
The reſt of life with eaſe wedding, | 
And . dread no more che ne 
chain. i i 


Having at length reeovered my . | 
and vigour, after I had: compoſed myſelf 
and reſumed my chearfulneſsof mind, I con- 

tinued 
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Tucd to read my bible, and ſo uſed my 
eyes to that darknefs, that though. 1 was 
at firſt able to read only an hour and 
half, I could at length read three hours 
I then reflected on the wonderful power of 
the almighty upon the hearts of weak and 
ſimple men, who had carried their enthu- 
ſtafm ſo far, as to believe firmly that God 
would indulge them in all they withed for 
and I promiſed myſelf the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt high, as well through his mercy as on 
account of my innocence: thus turning 
conftantly to the ſupreme Being, ſometimes . 
in prayer, ſometimes in filent meditations 
ort the divine goodneſs, I was totally en- 

grofſed by. theſe heavenly refleQions, and 
came to take ſuch delight in pious medita- 
tions, that I no longer thought of paſt 
misfortunes, on the contrary I was all day 
long ſinging pſalms and many other compo- - 
fitions of mine, in which I celebrated and 
praiſed the Deity. At this time nothing 
gave me ſo much pain and torment as my 


nails, which grew to a moſt immoderate 
length: I could not touch myſelf without 
being cut by them; neither was I able 
to put on my cloaths, becauſe they at that 
time pricked and gave me the moſt exquiſite 


T1 14 pain 
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My teeth likewiſe -rotted * in my 
ned and this I perceived,” becauſe the 
foul teeth being puſhed forward by the ſound 
ones, nd at laſt obſtructing the gums, the 
ſtumps came beyond their ſockets; when 
I. ſaw this, I pulled them as it were out of 
a ſcabbard, without any pain or effuſion of 

blood: in this manner I got them out 
pretty eaſily. Then being reconciled to my 
other ſufferings, one time I ſung, another 
time I played; and ſometimes wrote with 
the compound of brick-duſts I began a 
few ſtanzas in praiſe of the priſon, in which 

I related all the accidents that had befallen 
me; theſe ſtanzas ſhall be inſerted | in war 


e Fs: 
The eh conſtable of the e- ſent 


ſeveral times privately to inquire how I went 
on; on the laſt of July I expreſſed great 
joy recollecting the feſtival, which is gene- 
rally celebrated at Rome on the firſt of 
Auguſt; and I ſaid within myfelf: hitherto 
I have kept this delightful holiday in wordly 
vanity, this year I will keep it with the 
- almighty ;-at the ſame time I reflected, how 
much happier-I-was at this feſtival than at 
ar 1 any 
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any of the former. The ſpies who heard 
me expreſs theſe ſentiments, repeated them 
to the conſtable, who ſaid with ſurprize and 
- indignation : Good God] this man triumphs - 
- and lives bappily i in all his diſtreſs, while I 
am miſerable in the midſt of affluence, and 
ſuffer death on his account!] Go directly and 
put him into the deepeſt ſubterranean cell bf 
the caſtle, in which the preacher Fojano was 
ſtarved to death; perhaps when he ſees = | 
- himſelf in ſo wretched a ſituation, he may | ” 
- at Jaſt come to himſelf, All on a ſudden 
captain Sandrino Monaldi entered my cell, 
attended by about twenty of the conſta- 
ble's ſervants, who found me upon my 
knees praying; I never once turned about 
nor took any notice of them; on the 
contrary J worſhipped God the father, 
ſurrounded with a hoſt of angels, and 
Chriſt riſing victorious over death, which I 
had drawn upon the wall with a piece of 
charcoal that I had picked off the ground, 
After four months that J had been obli- 
ged to keep my bed with my broken leg, 
and ſo often dreamt that angels came to 
cure it, F was at length become quite hear- 
* as if it had never been broke at All. 
-*75 EL Hence 
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Hence it was that à band ef armed me 
ruſned ĩn upon me at once, ſesming never- 
theleſs to dread me as a polſbnous dragon. 
The captain ſaid to me; you fee there is 4 
ſtrong body ef us, and we have made noiſe 
enough upon entering the cell; 'why then did 
ydu not turn about? At theſe words I gueffed 
te worſt that could befall me, and being 
long inured to ſufferings, I made this anſwer 
To God the king of heaven have I turned 
my ſoul, my contemplation and all my | 
vital ſpirits; and to you I have turned ex- 
aQly whit ſuits you; for what is ob 
me you are neither able to ſce, nor touch: 
o do whatever you pleaſe to that park 
me, which is in your power. The captain 
then quite frightened, and fot knowing what 
L intended to do, ſaid to four of che Boldeſ? 
of his followers, get all of y6u your arms 
in readlineſs. As ſoon as they had done fo, 
Be eried out to them: fall on him quickly 
ahd ſeize him; were he the devil himfelf, 
we ſhould not be ſo much afraid of Rim: 
hold him faſt and do not ſuffer Him to eſ- 
cape. T being thus roughly Handled and 
ilb⸗ treated, expected much wotrſe than 
what after wards befell mie; I therefore 
lifted? up my heart to Chriſt, and ſaid: O 
| juſt 
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ja: God! thou who upon that high tree 
expiate all our ſins, h is my innocence to 
ſuffer for offences that I am ignorant of? No- 
vertheleſs thy will be done. Whilſt they 
were carrying me off with a lighted torch, 1 

thought they intended to throw: m into 
the ſink of Sammalo, that is the name of 
a frightful place, where many have been 
fſwallowed up alive, by falling from; thence 
into a well under the foundations of tho 
caſtle. As this happened not to be my lot, 
| thought myſelf very fortunate ; they Ho- 
ever put me into the diſmal cell in which 
Fajano was ſtarved to death, and. there thep 
left me without doing me any farther harm. 
As ſoon as I found myſelf alone, I en 
fing the following pſalms: :: 
Out of the dephths I have cried unto! 
. thee, O Lord, 3 &c. TY: Fg | 
Have mercy; upon me, 0 God, anole | 
A ing to thy loving kindneſs,” & o. 
Truly my foul waiteth upon God, Ko. 
That whole day, which was the firſt of 
Auguſt, I ſolemniſed with God; and my 
heart continually exulted with faith and 
hope. In two days they took me out: of 
that dungeon, and carried me again to the 
D where I ag drawn the figures above 


men, 
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mention z When I. came. there, the Gght, 
of the images on the wall made me Weep. 

with joy and gladneſs of heart. The con- 

ſtable, after that wanted every. day to know 
what 1 did, and what I ſaid. The pope 
having heard all that had paſt, and. td dee 
phyſicians had already deſpaired of the con- 
ſtable's recovery, ſaid: Before my conſta- 
ble departs this life, as Benvenuto is the 
cauſe of his untimely fate, I ſhall be pleaſed. 
to hear of his putting that fellow to death 
in what manner he thinks proper. The con- 
ſtable having been informed of this ſpeech by 

Piet / Luigi, ſaid to him: Is the pope then wil- 

ling that I ſhould wreak my revenge on Ben- 

venuto? and does he put him into my power? 

If he does, leave me to manage him, I ſhall 
know how to wreak a proper revenge. As the 
pope had borne me the utmoſt malice and ill- 

will, the anger and reſentment of the conſta- 

ble were now turned with equal fury againſt 
me, Juſt at this juncture the inviſible being 
that had prevented my laying violent hands 
upon myſelf, came to me ſtill inviſible, but 
ſpoke with an audible voice, ſhook me, made 

me riſe up. and ſaid : Benvenuto l Benvenu- 

to Joſe no time, raiſe your heart to God in 


fervent *. and cry to him with the 
utmoſt 


b . 
* 
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urifioſtvehetiibiite? Being ſeized with a ſudden 
conſternation; 1 fell upoh my knees, andfaill 
ſeveral prayers, together with the wholeplalih, 

He that dwelleth in the ſeerbt place of 
4 the moſt High, "Ec, fb 4. 
I men, 2s it were, ſpoke Linh God fot a. 
while, and in an inſtant the ſame voice, al- 
together clear and audible, ſaid to me: Take 
your repofe, and now fear nothing. The 
reaſon of this was that the conſtable nad 
given eruel and bloody orders to have me 
put to death, but all on a ſudden revoked. 
them, ſaying to himſelf : Is not this Benve=* 
nuto whoſe cauſe I have ſo often eſpoultd,/ 
whom I know with certainty to be innocent, 

añd to have ſuffered all that has been inflid=" 
ed on him unjuſtly ?' How can I expect chat 
God ſhould have mercy upon me, and for- 
give me my fins, if I do not ſhew mersy 18 
thoſe that have offended me? And Wh 
ſhould: T hurt a man of worth, Who has 
ſerved me and done me honour ? G6. tell 
him that, inſtead of putting him tb Reach” 
I grant'him his life and liberty; ant Half“ 
direct in my will, that no one ſhall ſuc Bü 
for the expences he has been at in this” 
place. When the Gate heard Aer HE vas” x 
vigh! Py mama 5 


I con- 
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I continued to put up-my uſual prayers, 
hope writing my ſtanzas, and began to have 
every night rhe moſt joyful and encouraging 
dreams imaginable ; 1 likewiſe conſtantly 
thought myſelf. viſibly in the company 
of this divine perſon, whom I had often 
heard whilſt inviſible ;- I aſked but one fa- 
:your of him, that he would carry me where 
J could fee the ſun, telling him that was of 
all things what I deſired moſt ; and that if 
1 could ſee it but once, I ſhould dic content= 
ed, and without repining at any of the mi- 
ſeries and tortures I had gone through ; fot 
1 was now inured to every hardſhip, and 
| gave me any farther uneaſineſs. 
8eme of the conſtable's over-zealous ſervants 
had been in expectation that he would have 
banged me, as he himſelf had threatened, 
from the very ſame nitched battlement which 
I had deſcended ; but when they, ſaw that 
he had entirely altered his mind, they. were 
highly -mortified, and were continually try- 
ing, by one artifice or another, to put me in 
fear of my life. But as I have already ob- 
ſerved I was now ſo familiariſed to theſe 
things, that none of them terrified me in the 


Ys or had any effect upon m mind ; the 
oat 
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ſtrongeſt and. almoſt only deſire which 
animated my: breaſt, was an earneſt longing 
da ſee; the ſun, the galden arb of day I S0 
continuing to pray with the ſame earneſt. 
nels. and fervour of deyotion to Jeſus Chriſt, 
I. chus delivered myſelf: O thou true fon 
of God! I beſcech thee by thy birth, by thy 
death upon the croſs, and by thy glorious 
reſurrection, that thou wouldſt deem me 
worthy to ſee the ſun in my dreams at lenſt, 
if ĩt canngt be otherwiſe l but if thou think- 
eſt me worthy of ſeeing it with theſe 
Mortal eyes, I ptomiſe to viſit thee at 
thy holy. ſepulchre! Theſe vows did 1 
make, and 4bele prayers did I. put up ta 
God, on the ſecond of October 1539. Mhen 
the next morning came I awoke at day- 
break, almoſt an hour before ſun-riſe, and 
having quitted my wretched couch Iiput n 
2 waiſtcoat, as it began to be.cooliſh;; and 
prayed. with greater devotion than! ever, J 
had done before: I carneſtly intseated 
Chkriſt that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to favour me with a divine inſpiration, to 
let me know for what offence I Was ſo 
ſeverely puniſhed; and ſince his divine 
majeſty did not think me fit to behold. 
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me ſun even in à dream, 1 beſvechbd him 
' . by his power and his goodneſs that he would 
E at leaſt deem me worthy of knowing the 
: eauſe of ſuch rigorous: chaſtiſement. When 
I had uttered theſe words, my inxiſible guide 
hucried me away like a whirlwind to an 
apartment, where he unveiled himſclf to me 
in a human form, having the figure of a 
Ponth with the firſt down upon his eheeks, 
and of a moſt beautiful countenance, on 
| which a particular gravity was conſpicuous ; 
{ he then ſhewed me innumerable figures 
6 upon the walls of the apartment, and ſaid 
1 to me; All thoſe men whom you ſee thus 
1 | cepreſeares, are ſuch as have here finiſhed 
| their mortal career. I then aſked him why 
he brought me thither? To this he anſwer- 
ed: Come forward, and you will ſoon know 
the reuſon. I happened to have in my hand 
a little dagger, and on my back a coat of 
mail; ſo he led me through that ſpacious 
apartment, and ſhewing me thoſe who tra- 
velled ſeveral ways to the diſtance of an in- 
finite number of miles; he conducted me 
forward, went out at a little door, into a 
place which appeared like a narrow ſtreet, 
and * me after him: upon coming 


out 


2 , bw 
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out of the ſpacious apartment, into this 
ſtreet, I found myſelf ubarmed, and in a 
white ſhirt, without any thing on my head, 7 
ſtanding at the right of my companion. 
When I ſaw myſelf in this ſituation, I was 
in great aſtoniſhment, becauſe 1 did not 
know what ſtreet I was in: ſo lifting up my 
eyes, I ſaw a higk wall on which the ſun 
darted his refulgent rays. then ſaid: O my 
friend, how ſhall I contrive to raiſe myſelf A 
ſo as to be able to ſee the ſphere of the ſun? He 
thereupon ſhewed me ſeveral ſteps which were 
upon my. right hand, and bid me aſcend them. 
Having gone to a little diſtance” from him, 
I mounted ſeveral of thoſe ſteps backwards, 
and began by little and little to ſee the ap- 
proaching ſun. I aſcended as faſt as I could 
in the manner abovementioned, ſo that 1 
at laſt diſeovered the whole ſolar orb: 
and becauſe its powerful rays dazzled me, 
I upon perceiving the- cauſe of it, opened 
my eyes; and looking ſtedfaſtly on the 
great luminary, exclaimed: O brilliant 
fun! whom I have ſo long wiſhed to 
behold ; I from henceforward defire to ; 
view no other object, though the fierce _ 
luſtre of thy beams, quite overpowers 
Vol. I K k and 
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[| and blinds me. In this manner I ſtood TY 
'_ _  mmyeyes fixed on the ſun, and after I had 
|] - continued thus wrapped up for ſome time, 
ui I aw the whole force of his rays united, fall 
[| bn the left fide of his orb; and the rays 
deing removed, I with great delight and 
{ equal aſtoniſhment, contemplated the body 
| of the glorious luminary, and could not but 
- eonſider the concentering of its beams upon 
the left, as a moſt extraordinary phenome- 
non. I meditated profoundly on the di- 
vine grace which had manifeſted itſelf to 


'E 


=_ 
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mee this morning, and thus raiſed my voice: 

wo O wonderful power! O glorious influence 

nn divine! How much more bounteous art 
| | thou to me than I expected! The ſun diveſt- 
Ss ed of. his rays appeared a bath of pureſt 
'F melted gold. Whilſt I gazed on this 
| | | | noble phenomenon, I ſaw the center of the 
= ſun ſwell and bulge out, and in a moment 
1 there appeared a Chriſt upon the croſs form- 
\ ed of the ſelf- ſame matter as the ſun, and 


ſo gracious and pleaſing was his aſpect, that 


4 | no human imagination could ever form fo 
1} | much as a faint idea of ſuch beauty. As I 
W was ccntemplating this glorious: apparition, 
'x | I Teried out aloud ; A miracle! a miracle! O 
. | Sd] Oclemency divine! O goodneſs. in- 
i | * | finite! 
Wo 
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tinte what mercies- doſt thou laviſh on 
me this morning! At the very time that 1 
thus meditated and uttered theſe words, the 
f gure of Chriſt began to move towards the 
ſide where the rays were concentered ; and 
the middle of the ſun ſwelled and bulged 
cout as at firſt: the protuberance having 
Increaſed conſiderably, was at laſt converted 
into the figure of a beautiful Virgin Mary, 
who appeared to fit with her ſon in her arms 
ůn agraceful attitude and even to ſmile; ſhe 
ſtood between two angels of ſo divine a 
beauty, that imagination could not even 
form an idea of ſuch perfection. I likewiſe 
ſaw in the ſame ſun, a figure dreſſed in ſa- 
cerdotal robes; this figure turned its back 
to me, and looked towards the Bleſſed 
Virgin holding Chriſt in her arms. All 
theſe things I clearly and plainly ſaw; and 
with a loud voice continued to return thanks 
do the Almighty. This wonderful pheno- 
menon having appeared before me about 
eight minutes, vaniſhed from my 5280 
and I was inſtantly conveyed back 
my couch, I then began to make ally 
exclamations, crying out thus-: It has pleaſ- 
- | ed the Almighty to reveal to me all his 
glory in a ſplendour, which perhaps no mor- 
KR 2 
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tal eye ever before beheld; hence I know that * 
I am free, happy, and in favour with God; 
as for you, unhappy wretches, you will 
continue in diſgrace with him. Kno- 
that J am certain that on All Saints day, 
on which I was born in 1500, the night 
of the firſt of November, exactly at 
twelve o'clock; know, I fay, that on 
the anniverſary of that day you will be 
obliged to take me out of this diſmal cell; 
for I have ſeen it with my eyes, and it 
was prefigured on the throne of Gd. 
The prieſt who looked towards Chriſt, 
and had his back turned to me, was St. 
Peter, who pleaded my cauſe, and appeared 
to he quite aſhamed that ſuch cruel inſults 
ſhould: be offered to Chriſtians in his houſe, 
So proclaim it every where, that no one 
has any farther power to hurt me, and tell 
the pope, that if he will ſupply me with 
wax. or paper to repreſent the glorious viſion 
ſent to me from heaven, I will certainly doi it. 


The agi, though his ahyficians had 
entirely given him over, had recovered. a 
ſound mind, and got the better of all thoſe 
whims and vapours which uſed to torment 
him yearly; fo he gave his whole attention 

to 
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to his ſoul, and as he felt great remorſe of 
conſcience on my account, and was' of 
opinion that I had been from the beginning. 
and ſtill continued. to be moſt cruelly in- 

jured, he informed the pope of the extra- 
ordinary things which I declared to have 
ſeen : the pontiff (who neither believed in 
God, nor in any other article of religion) 

ſent him word that I was mad, and adviſed 
him to think no more about me, but mind 

the ſalvation of his own ſoul. The conſta- 
ble having received this anſwer, ſent: ſome - 


of his people to comfort me, and likewiſe _ 


ordered me pen, ink, paper, and wax, with 
the proper implements to work in wax, 
as well as his beſt reſpects and moſt 
courteous expreſſions of kindneſs, repeated 
to me by ſome of his ſervants who were 
my well-wiſhers. Theſe people were indeed 
in every reſpect the very reverſe of his wick- 
ed domeſtics and others, who were for hav- 
ing me put to death. I took the paper and 
the wax, fell to work, and at my leiſure 
wrote the following ſonnet inſcribed to the 
e conſtable. : 
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SONNET to the gon of the. 
Cas TE of St. AN GEL o. I 


+ 


Could I, wy lord, convey in \ brd frain | 


Some emanation of that light divine, 
Which late illum d my ſoul, I more ſhould 


gain, 
Approv'd by thee, than were an empire 
mine. 5 


Would heaven it were but to our pontiff 


told, 
How to my eyes his glory Chtil reveal'd, 


Glory, which human tongue can ne'er un- 


fold ! 
Glory from mortal view oy clouds con- 


_ceal'd!. 


Soon juſtice would unbar her iron gate, 
Soon thou would'ſt ſee vile impious fury 


beund, 
Would'ſt hear her rave at heav'n and cruel 


fate, 
And with her cries make all ch expanſe re- 


ſound. 
Did 
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Did I, alas! enjoy the light of day, 
Ot were my limbs but free and unconfin'd:; 
I then could heav'n's unbounded love diſplay, 
Safe at my pain, to death 100 fate re- 
 fign'd: 5400 
The croſs J bear, would thaw appear more 
"Baht; * ; 
And freedom's rays diſpel the gloom of 
night. | 


The day following when that ſervant of 
| the conſtable's, who was my well-wiſher, 
came with my breakfaſt, I gave him the 
ſonnet; the good man, unknown to his ma- 
licious fellow ſervants, my enemies, ſhewed it 
to the conſtable, who would gladly. have 
releaſed me, being of opinion that the in- 
jury done me was in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of his death. He took the ſonnet, 
and having read it ſeveral times over, faid : 
Theſe are not the expreſſions, nor is this the 
thought of a madman, but of a worthy and 
virtuous perſon ; he then ordered his ſecre- 
tary to carry it to the pope, and put it into 
his own hand, at the ſame time requeſfing 
him to ſet me at liberty. Whilſt the ſecre- 
tary was carrying this ſonnet to the pope, 
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the conſtable ſent me cance both ſor day 
and night, with all the conveniences -that 
could be wiſhed for in ſuch a place; I there- 
upon began to recover of my indifpoſition, 
which had increaſed to a very high pitch. 


The pope read the ſonnet, and ſent word 
to the conſtable, that he would ſoon 


do ſomething that would pleaſe him ; and 


1 make no doubt but he would have 


been willing to releaſe me, had it not 
been for his ſon Pier-Luigi, who cauſed 


me to be detained againſt his father's incli- 
nation. Whilſt I was drawing a deſign of 
the late wonderful miracle, the conſtable, 


ſenſible of the approaches of death on the 


morning of All- Saints day, ſent his nephew 
Piero Ugolino to me, in order to ſhew 
me ſome Jewels ; as ſoon as I faw. them, 


I faid within myſelf, this is a proof that 


F thalt ſhortly be at liberty. When 1 
expreſſed myſelf to that effect, the young 
man, who was a perſon of few words, 


ſaid to me: Think no more of that, Ben- 
venuto. Take away your jewels, replied: 1, 


for I am under fo ſtrict a confinement, that I 
ſee no light but what glimmers in this 


gloomy cell, ſo that J cannot diſtinguiſh the 
quality, of precious ſtones but with regard 


to 


ts 
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to my releaſement from this priſon, before 


-this day expires, you will come to deliver 
me from it: this will poſitively happen. as I 


tell you, and cannot be otherwiſe: The 


young man left the cell, having ficſt ofdubed 
me to be locked up; he ſtaid away above 
two hours, and then returned, without 
any armed men, attended only by. twa 
boys to ſupport me; and in that manner 
he conducted me to the large apartments 
which I occupied at firſt (T mean in 1 538) 


at the ſame time allowing me all the conve- ' 


niencies of accommodation I could deſire. 


. 


2 few days after the conſtable WhO 


thought I was releaſed, being quite over- 


powered by the violence of his diſorder de- 
parted this life; he was ſueceeded by Sig- 


nor Antonio Ugolini his brother, who had 


made the deceaſed conſtable believe that he 
bad diſcharged me from my confinement. 


This Signor Antonio, as far as I could un- 


derſtand, was ordered by the pope to keep 
me a ſort of a priſoner at large, till he 
ſhould let him know how I was to be diſ- 
poſed of. Signor Durante of Breſcia, who 
has already been ſpoken of, had entered into 
a 7 with a villain of an apothecary 
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: of Proc, to mix © — * 


amongſt | my food, which was not to ope- * 
rate ſuddenly, but to produce its effect in 
about four or five months. They at firſt 
thought of mixin with my meat the pow- 


der of a ounde diamond ; this is not a 


poiſon of itſelf, but is ſo exceſſive hard, 
that it retains its acute angles, differing 
from other ſtones, which when they are 


| pounded, entirely loſe the ſharpneſs of their 


particles, and become round; the diamond 


alone preſerves the acuteneſs of its angles: 


hence i it follows, that when it enters the ſto- 
mach with the meat, and the operation of di- 
geſtion is to be performed, the particles of the 
diamond tick to the cartilages of the ſtomach 
and the bowels, and as the newly receivedfood 
is impelled forward, the minute parts of the 


diamond which 5 to thoſe cartilages, i in 


proceſs of time perforate them; and this 
cauſes death: whereas every other fort of ſtone 
or glaſs, when mixed with meat, is incapable 


of ticking to the coat of the ſtomach and of 


conſequence is voided with the food. The 
raſcal Durante gave for this purpoſe adiamond 
of little or no value toone of the guards belong- 
in 8 to the caſtle. Iwas informed that one Lione 
Aretino, a goldſmith and my inveterate ene- 
my, 


ns 
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my, was employed to pound the ae 4 
but as this fellow was very indigent, and the 
diamond was worth ſeveral ſcores of crowns, 
he gave the guard to underſtand, that a 
certain duſt with which he ſupplied him, 
| was the pounded diamond deſigned for my 
deſttuction: on the day that it was adminiſ- 
| tered to me, they put it into all my viduals, 
into the ſallad, the ſauce, and the ſoup. 
]. cat very heartily, as I had had no ſupper 
the night before; and it happened to be a 
holiday. I indeed felt the meat craſh under 
my teeth, but never once dreamt of the 
villainous deſigns of my enemies. When 
I had done dinner, as there remained a little 
of the ſallad on the diſh, I happened to 
fix my eyes on ſome of the ſmalleſt parti- 
cles remaining, I immediately 1 took them 
and advancipg to the window, upon ex- 
amining them by the light, recollected 
the unuſual craſhing abovementioned ; 
then viewing the particles with attention I 
Was inclined to think, as far as my eye 
could Judge, that a pounded diamond, had 
been mixed with my victuals. I immedi- 
ately upon this diſcovery concluded myſelf 
to be a dead man, and with the moſt heart- 
felt ſorrow had recourſe to my devotion, As 


I thought 


7 
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FX thought my death inevitable, I made a n 


and fervent prayer. to the almighty, thank- 
ing his divine majeſty for ſo eaſy a death; 
and, as my ftars had ſo ordeted it, 1 
thought i it a Heat happineſs that my life was 
to terminate in that manner. I therefore com- 
poſed: myſelf with the moſt perfect reſigna- 
tion, and bleſſed the world and the time that 
I bad lived in it, for I hoped that Iwas then 
departing to a better place by the grace of 
God, which I thought I had perfectly ſecu- 
red. Whilſt I revolved theſe thoughts in my 
mind, I had in my hand ſome of the little 


| geuſhrs of the ſuppoſed diamond. 


But as liops is never orally 488 in the 
human breaſt, I had ſtill ſome glimmering of 
it left; I herefote laid hold of a little knife, 
and taking ſome of the ſmall particles above- 
mentioned, put them upon one of the irons _ 


of the priſon, then preſſing. upon them 
with the point of the knife as hard as 9 


could, 1 heard the little grains crack; u up- 1 
on this I examined them attentivel; with 

my cye, I found that it was really ſo. 
Hence I conceived new hopes, and faid 
within myſelf : This is not the ſtone which 


was intended for me by the villzin Durante; 
4s it 
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it is 4 ſmall brittle ſtone, which is not 
likely to do me any manner of injury} 
fo; though I bad at firſt formed a reſolu- 
tion not to have recourſe to any remedy, but 
to die in peace, I now altered my mind. 
But Hat firſt returned thanks to God, and 
bleſſed poverty, which though it often 
cauſes death, was on this occaſion the pre- 
ſerver of my life; for Durante my mortal * 
enemy, having given a diamond worth 
above a hundred crowns to Ligne to pound, 
his poverty made him keep it for himſelf, | 
and in lieu of it he pounded for me a 
counterfeit diamond; not worth above 
twenty pence, thinking that as that was a 
ſtone as well as the other, it was a ede 
| likely to me the buſineſs. | i 4.346.355 TR 
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At ds very time the biſhop. af Papiny:: 


brother to the count of St. Secondo, called 


Monſignor Roſſi of Parma, was 1 18 
ner in the caſtle; I called to him with a 
loud voice, telling him that a parcel of vil- 
lains had given me a pounded diamond with 
a murderous intention: I then got one of 


his ſervants to ſhew him part of the duſt, 
which was left on. my plate; yet I did 
not let him know that what they gave me 
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was no diamond; but maintained that they 
| had certainly poiſoned me, knowing that 


my good friend the conſtable was dead + 1 


moreover requeſted him, that for the ſhort 
time T had to live, he would ſupply me with 


| bread from his table, being determined to 
eat nothing that came from them for the 
future; he thereupon promiſed to furniſh 


"me every day with proviſions. This biſhop 


"was priſoner in the caſtle on account of 


certain plots and intrigues, which he had 


been concerned in at Pavia, and, as he was 
ſincerely my friend, I put an entire confi- 
dence in him. Signor Antonio, the new con- 
ſtable, who certainly was not an accomplice 


in the deſign upon my life, made a great 


ſtir on the occaſion, and defired to fee the 
pounded diamond himſelf, in a perſuaſion 
that it was a real diamond; but thinking 


that the pope was at the bottom of the af- 


fair, he choſe to take no farther notice of 
it. I was now fo circumſpect as to eat 


only of the victuals which were ſent me by 


the biſhop, and I continued my ſtanzas on 


the priſon, ſetting down every day ſuch new 


events as befell me. Signor Antonio al- 


ways ſent me my viduals by one John, of 


WHOM mention has's lready been made, who 


had 
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7 hae been a journeyman apothecary 4 Fra- 
ww, and was then a ſoldier upon duty at the 
caſtle: this man was my invetetate enemy, 
and it was he that had brought me the 
| pou nded diamond; I told him that 1 would 
eat nothing that came through his hands, 


| l unleſs he firſt performed the ceremony of 


taſting it; but he anſwered me with an 
air, that this ceremony was only for popes. 
To this I replied that, as gentlemen are 


obliged to perform the office of taſting 


, for the pope, ſo he who, was a ſoldier, a 


_ Journeyman. apothecary, and a low fellow 


from Prato, was in duty bound to taſte for a 


Florentine of my character. High words 


| thereupon enſued between us. After this, 
Signor Antonio, in ſome confuſion for his 
paſt conduct, but intending to make me pay 
the fees, and other expences, which his 


brother had forgiven me, choſe another of 


his ſervants, who was my friend, to carry 
me victuals; and the man readily taſted 


them for me, without there being any diſ- 


pute between us. This ſervant told me 


every day, that the pope was conſtantly ſo- 


licited by Monſ. de Montluc, in the name 
of the king his maſter, and that his holineſs 
ſeemed to be very unwilling to part with 
me; he added, that cardinal Farneſe, who 


had . 
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had ee been ſo much my alen and 


patron, had declared that 1 muſt not think 
of being releaſed from my confinement in 
baſte : upon hearing, this I affirmed, that I 
ſhould recover my liberty . in ſpight of 
them all. The ,, worthy. youth adviſed 
me to be quiet, and attempt nothing; but 
above all to avoid ſpeaking i in that ſtile, as 
it might prove highly prejudicial to my in- 
tereſt if it came to be known; he, at the 
fame time, exhorted me to truſt in God, 
and to depend on his divine majeſty for 
my deliverance: I made anſwer, that the 
goodneſs of God ſecured me from all fear of 


the injuſtice of my perſecutors, 
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Page 93 line ult. dele . | 
119, line 1. dele with, | 

147, line 24. for was read had. 

171, line 1. before trouble, inſert, my. 
288, line 4. dele to. 

398, line 7. after z!neſs, inſert, he? 


